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.In 1iis colossal study -oh The Mture of vHumarT Valifes sponsored * 
by the* National Science Fqiundation |nd 'The Center for "Advanced Study in 
the BeHavipral Sciences, Ml] ton Rokeach C5», pa^stm) .analyses ^hug.e ; \. . ^ 
.cpTlectioris of s.tatisticaT 4^ta purporting, to identify -U) the values^, of ' 
American so%3ety,by s^x, IncOn^g, ,^ducati6n, race, age > religioh , -and 
"politic?, and (b^the values of certain ^.qbstrata in American .$ocfety 
cpunselori, hfppjes, nontiippies, homose^dials ^ professors*,^ police, . 
„T)rTe^sts, seminapiaaS, laymen, students^, scienitrsts , writer's, artists, 
basfness -executives, small entreprenfeifrs ; salesmen, and the like. The' • 
'report written */it^ two audiefioes' in mind first,"*it is written for 
jjfofessi.bndls in alTtHe social sci'ence disciplines and in philosophy anrf 
.religion as. well; second, it is wri|;te'n for college students as a 
textbook in courses on human, values'. ' It* i^ on these grounds that a^ basic, 
critical and ph-ilos-opfiical analysis, of the assumptions foundational to 
the Rokeacli study is warranted^. • 

^ * . * On the bfi^iS' &f his study of A,^0* Lovejoy, (4) 'Robin 
Witliams, ^(8) Clyde Kluckhohn, (3)' M. Brewster. Sftith, (6) and Fred 
§trddtbeck\ (7)' ftokeach identifies, eight, assumptions ^ufJon which his 
studyj? b*Jised: * (a)" The total numb^r^ of values that, a person possesses 
is relatively fSmall eighteen , terminal valiles and eighteen instrumental 
values, (far) Al'} men everywhere. possess the same va'lues to different 
degrees A (c); •Value?^. are organized into value systems, (a) The 
. affttecedents of .human values can be traced to cul^ture, society and\it5 
institijtions^^ and personality, (e) The consequences of human values will 
be .manifested in virtually all plienoraena that social scientists might 
consider worth investigating and understanding. (5, p. 3) (f) Values 
are enduring mainly because they are initially taught and learned in 
isolation from other, values in an all-or-none manner, sudh-and-such a 
moUe of behavior or end-state always being desirable/ (5, p. 3) (g) A 
value is. a.mode^of conduct (an instrumental value) or an end-state of 
existence (a 'terminal value), (h) "Every human valye is "^i 'social 
product' that^>has been transmitted and preserved in successive generations 
through one or more of society's institutions." {5/ p. 34) 

On the basis of these assumptions Rokeach presents to ea^ of 
his respondents two lists of eighteen ^ilphabetically arranged instrumental 
values and eighteen termin&l values, each value betrig presented along 
with a brief definition in '^parentheses. (5, p, 27) Each respondent \% ^ 
instructed to arrange the values "in* order of importance to YOU, as - 
guiding principles ih YOUR life.". (5, p. 27) 

By way of this approJich he established frequency distributions 
of rankings "Obtained for each' of the eighteen terminal ^values and the 
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'eighteen instrumental values .separately for American men and women'and 
separately for subgroups varying in income' j^.educatiori, race, age, 
religion. How the rank orders of the respondents ^"s analyzed by 
Rokeach is shown in the -foil owing tables: ' (5, p. 57) *' 
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TABIE' 1. TERMm VALUE MEDIANS OF RANKS OF RESPONDENTS 
AND COMPOSITE RANK ORDERS FOR AMERICAN 
^ ; MEN AND WOMEN 



Male t Female 



M COmTOrLaD 1 a* lire 


7 ft/ 


A) 




An ovri"f"inn 1 "i 

r\ll c AV« 1 L 1 11^ J 1 1 c 




18 


15 ftflft) 


A sense of accomplishment 


8-.3( 




9.4(10) J 


A world at peace 


3.8( 




3.0(1)-^ 


A world of beauty 


13. 6( 


15) ' 


13.5(15) 


Equality 


8.9( 


9) 


8.3( 8) 


Family security 


3.8( 


2) 


3.8( 2) 


. Freedom . , , . 


4.9( 


3) 


6.T( 3) 


V Happiness^ 


7.9"( 


5) 


7.4( 5) 


Inner harmony 


11. 1( 


13) 


9.8(12) 


Mature love ' 


12. 6( 


14) 


12.3(14) 


National security ' 


9.2( 


10) 


9.8(11) 


Pleasure 


14. 1( 


17) 


15:0(16) 


Salvation 


9.9( 


12) 


7.3C 4) 


Self-respect 


■8.2( 


6) 




Social recognition 


13. 8( 


16) 


, 15.0(17) 


True' friendship 


9.6( 


:ii) 


9.1(( 9) 


Wisdom 


8.51 


8) 


7.7X7) 



Figures shown are median rankings and,> in^ parenth|^ses , composite rarrk 
orders. s 
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TABLE 2. INSTRUMENTAL VALUE MEDIANS OF RANKS FOR RESPONDENTS 

. AND COMPOSITE RANK ORDERS FOR AMERICAN 
< MEN AND WOMEN • 



Male 



Female 



Ambitious 

Broadminded 

Capable 

Cheerful 

Clean 

Courageous 

Forgiving 

Helpful 

Honest 

Imaginative 

Independent 

Intellectual 

Logical 

Loving 

Obedient 

Polite 

Responsible 

Self-controlled 



5; 
7 



5.6{ 2) 

7.2{ 4) 

8.9 8) 
10.4(12) 

9.4{ 9) 

7.5 

8.2 

8.3 

3.4{ 1) 
14.3(18) 
10.2(11), 
12.8(15) 
13.5 16 
10.9(14 
13.5(17 
10.9f3 

6.6( 3 

9.7(10) 



7.4( 4) 
7.7( 5) 
10.1(12)' 
9.4(10) 
8.r( 8) 
8.1( 6). 
6.4 
8,1 (. 
3.2( 

16.1(18) 
10,7(14) 
13.2(16) 
14.7(17 
8.6( '9) \ 
13:i(15) 
10.7 13) 
6.8( 3) 
9.5(11) 



2 
7 
1) 



Figures shown are median rankings and, in parentheses', composite rank 
orders . 
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In a most impressive array of statistical analyses, Rokeacfj 
usesHhe nonparametric median test as the main test of statistical 
significance of his data, but no amount of statistical significance 
covers the inadequacy of "the basic assumptions upon which tHe entire 
study is founded. As Dewey pointed out more thari three^ decades ago what 
is a value end-State of existence, is "determined in its concrete 
makeup by appraisal of existing conditions as tneans." (1, p. 26) "The 
assumption of a separation between th.ings useful as means and thi^ngs 
intrinsically good in themselves," says Dewey, "is foolish to the point 
of irrationality." (1, p'. 26) As a matter of fact, he continues , ',"the 
measure of the value a person attaches to a given end is . . . the care 
he devotes to obt^iining and using the means without which it cannot be 
attained." (1, p. 27) 

The key to any meaningfyl general theory of vaifue, a key that 
RoKeach does not take into account, is that values aflweiyvemerge within 
a prior- pattern of actions. More specifically, they are clmtrived by the 
individual when his dynamic equiljLbrium is disintegraj;ed. pp. 17-25) 
The restoration of the dynamic eqTjilibrium, then, constitutes the need of 
the- person. Where there is no need, there is no desire, and, therefore, 
no^ valuation. Value^^^fe^ulation is thus dependent upon our ability to 
analyze our neieds...*_ju)^nticipa what, under certain circumstances , wil 1 
satisfy those reeds, ^md to decide upon a course of action that tends to 
realize the projected end. ^ 

1. Rokeach states, "It Is difficult for me to cdnceive of arty 
problem social scientists might be interested in that would not deeply 
implicate human values." The concept of values, h^e says, "is the main , 
dependent variable in the study of social attitudes and behavior." 
(5, p. IX) There is not argument on. this point except perhaps to refine 
the statement by saying that value theory starts from the premise that 
all deliberate, all pl^inned human conduct, personal and collective, is 
influenced, if not controlled, by estimates of value or worth of ends tP 
be attained. Eyen among, lay persons' good sense in practical affairs i3 
generally identified with a sense of relative values. It is clear that 
the problem of value, of valuation, is one of crucial significance .in - 
human affairs. * \ ^ ^* • 

* , » 

The difficulty, however, is that Rokeach muddies the waters of 
valuational analysis by identifying interjections , ejaculations, as 
values. To evinpe one's feelings is not quite the same thing .as to 
express one's values. Interjections of feeling such as "hideous," ' 
"beautiful," "a world of beauty," ^'happiness," and. such, are Irke the 
first cries of a. baby or his early cooings, gurglings, and squeals. 



They are sounds involuntarily uttered. They are part of a' larger. or|g3c 
condition and are not in any sense whatever value expressions. They are 
in point of fact hypostatizations i words without referents, maps for.l'; 
territories that do not exist. 

When a cry, gesture, or posture is purposely made, it is not a 
feeling that is evinced. It is a communicatory act undertaken to obtain 
a change in a condition or situation* It is not an hypostatization but 
rather a proposition. Even exclamations like "Fire" or "Help" are ^ 
implicit propositions'because they refer .directly to an existing situation 
and indirectly to a future situation which they are intended to produce. 
The expressions <^re used to bring about an intended change. Involved in 
a^vaiue situation, then, is,- first, the disintegration of the dynamic 
equilibrium of the person.— a dissatisfaction with an existing situation 
•~ and an attempted restoration of the equilibrium an attraction 
toward a prospective possible situation, and, secondly, there is involved 
in a valu§. situation a specifiable and testable relafionl^ip between the 
end-in-view and the actiTtlrtes that are , to serve as the ifleans of 
aj^compVtshing it. 

A The main pdint, a point which the Rokeach theory of values does 
not\^e into accoui/t, is that valuations occur in concrete situatior\s in 
which the individuai has' his dynamic equilibrium disintegrated, 
(2, pp. 11-25) situations in which the individual finds it necessary to 
bring into existence something, which is lacking, or situations in which 
he find^ it necessary to conserve in existence something ^ich is being 
threatened. - • 

^In these terms the adequacy of /given value of a 'person 
depends upon its adaptation to the demands imposed by the situ5ition, and 
this adequacy^ stateable in proposition fom, Is empirically t6stable. 

2; In a very specific sense each indivi.dual lives in a world ' 
gf his own. He sees things not as they are but as he is. Ais. values 
thus are a very personal thing, many respects quite unJike the. values 
of his fellows, Rokeach to the contrany. / 

Before a person acts, his dynamic equilibrium is disintegrated. 
He experiences a need 'or deficiency that suggests a goal for action that 
wilj alleviate the felt need' and rgstore the lost equilibrium. In the 
light of this projected .goal , the in/8ividual then examines^ reexamines,* ' 
and examines^*jagain the means that lead to the attainmfent of the goal/ 
By way of thif process or reexamination the goal itself might become a 
matter of deliberation and in the course of the reexamination, might 



become clearer and more detailed. The situation as a whole takes on 
more and more the aspects of an orderly consideration of the conditions 
arfl things, useful or otherwise, by noeans of which the goal in greater 
or less degree is attained or not attained. The evaluation of the value 
inherent in the situation thus culminates in the functional unity of a 
finished plan of action in which all the available means are effectively 
coordinated and the value realized. 

Value-making, then, includes the universe of goals, the means 
of action, and the conditions that make, the ends and means ppssible. To 
ignore any one of these phases of the value-making process,. as indeed 
Rokeach does, is to come up with one sweeping hypostatization — a 
generalization for which there is no referent in the real world. 
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Since u is ultimately our values that give meaning to our 
lives, value education has taken on the enormous task of aiding in the 
development of ijualitativ^ human judgment. Insofar as it has contributed 
to a shift from mere desire to judgments of desirability, it has added to 
human development- Whatever the results have been in classroom practices, 
it does appear that such fields as social studies have incorporated value 
education into much of their recent theory and instructional methodology. 
Value education has contributed various procedures that are, on the 
whole, cf useful addition to theory and practice, but the techniques have 
not been accompanied by a sufficiently basic transformation in social 
theory. As a result, the dominant frame of reference for most current 
vaJue education is still m'isguided, unwittingly a reinforcer of the status 
^quo, and therefore largely a deterrent to basic social progress. 

Most current American value education presupposes that value 
education should concern itself with the improvement of individual rather 
th^n collective choice. It is an ageo^^.a political philosophy based 
more on social atomism than .social community. We are tatight to Improve 
our choices so that we think over what it is we really want within the 
e)?isting society. We are not taught to design a society that makes it 
possible to serve common buman needs, even though 'one would have ^eason 
to presume this goal ^woulli have something to do with values. 

The dilemma.* is a virtual paradigm of the liberal dilemma in 
American society, for though it is committed in theory to the coninon 
good, it. actually provides a method ria-rgely for maximizing individual and 
special corporate interests, aijd those interests are often in conflict 
with the common good. 

Value education usually makes qse of the more object4ve -aspects 
of science, such as clarity, logic, and consistency, while omitting * 
comparative experience and any moral presuppositions that might'give the 
slightest suggestion of "indoctrination." The iiesult is to authorize 
moral neutrality as a Method, and so in most value education we see 
little analysis of* the social, economic, and political implications of 
even the concept of the *\^orth and dignity of the* human person." •Such 
value education is disconnected from the design of future institutions 
even though institutions and public policies are probably the dominant 
carriers and shapers of values. 

Oversight Number One' :. The Need for Moral Presupposit4^3 > Any 
theory of human development must have preconceptions about the3deSl 
toward which development should progress. And curriculum should be based, 
*at least ip part, on a theory of human development. The principle of 
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"the worth and dignity of the human person" may sometimes become a cliche* 
but if its implications are applied to both interpersonal relations and 
institutional values (which includes public policy) it can become the 
major premise in value education. It requires that the teacher not only 
try to be responsible to aid in educatj^g each ^student, no matter what 
race, creed, social class, sex, or personal attractiveness, but it also 
requires that the teacher and curriculum aim toward developing 
responsibility oh the part of the student toward other people. 

This'preconmitment would affect the "right" way to think about* 
such a question as whether or not those who are dying from starvation 
might be considered expendable because they contribute to the "solution" 
to the food problem. It predetermines whether it is right to kill underA^ 
conditions of war if the j^istifi cation is to support oiie's nation or to 
eliminate an "enemy" thatMjel ieves in the wrong ideology. 

Radical moral equality would be involved in the sejection of 
children's books, that so often support racist, sexist, or nationalist 
values. If "the worth and dignity of the human person" is the basic 
axiom, and if those books indoctrinate an exploitative set of values that 
violate this principle, they should not be used except as bad examples. 

The moral growth of children would therefore not be "free," 
(which is a myth) it would be directed (as it always is). But instead of 
being directed toward acceptance of conventional exploitative ideologies 
-as it now usually 1s, it would be directed toward cijto^ for human life. 
Muth^American education, in its hidden and overt forms, is directed 
towart^^ocentricity and individual "freedom." It >s a formula for 
irresponkbility and isolation, and ifinhibfts the development of the 
qualities of^a responsible person and teaches the more immature goal of 
individual "freejlom" from authority. But fNfi4<if from authority is not 
really freedom, fbr. our life is always part oS- a -Context and therefore a 
structure. Americah'^^i -totalitarianism encotiray»s~freedom from all 
structure in order to escape oppjressive structure. "The only structure 
that most varae~«ducation ^^yjdes is the structure "of intellectual 
analyttc technique. This doesNwt necessitate the older indoctrination 
of the "right moral and spiritual vglues" which were often narrow-minded 
assumptions about hmsn nature basechsn ethnocentric views of human 
destiny.^ The "human person", principle is ^ntiTBthnocentric and radically 
himanistic. And it has been represented in var-ious ways in certain 
established traditions. . - 

One type of "humanistic" tradition h*s based on the principle 
that knowledge sTiould serve humanity rather than be an end jn itself. 
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Medical schools have such a ^'bias," Yhey do not endlessly debate 
whether there is some ultimate philosophical basis f^r deciding whetheV 
life is good or bad before they get on wtth the work of curing the sick 
and helping people prolong their lives. 

The value of the human 'person and the equality. that it implies 
has been recently represented through the policy of "affirmative action," 
which has affected all American institutions including the schools. 
Racial discrimination with respect to previous^employment has b.een 
counteracted through compensatory hiring. Jhe equality principle has 
made it absurd to debate whether racism is right orvwrong; rather it 
makes it necessary to conduct responsible inquiry lading to social 
action to correct instances of such discrimination. If the schools 
recognize their moral obligation, they will also move^nto other 
applications of the principle of "affirmative actii^ffV' especially those 
that would help correct traditions in which economic and political 
institutions have violated basic morality by institutionalizing poverty, - 
war, and ecocide. 

^ Oversight Number Two : The Need for Institutional Values . The 
need for improving human choice with respect to interpersonal values is 
obvious these days, and much of the educational literature, including 
the trends toward humanistic psychology, are designed to encourage 
responsible -interpersonal relations. However political value education' 
bearing on the development of publ ic'policy is conspicuous by its absence. 
Where it is taught it usually focuses on band-aidf alternatives to minor 
social issues rather than the design of institutions that will eliminate 
sucti major pathologies as povertyv war, and ecocide. 

In addition to devetbping responsible individual chpice within 
existing institutions the development of choice between institutions 
should be inc^luded. Alternatives to prfesent institutions therefore need 
to be illuminated, and we might identify examples the first with respect 
to national sovereignty. - >V 

What are the positive values of national sovereignty? What are 
the negative' va^es.? Is war, including atomic, chemical and 
bacteriological war, part of the price of autonomous national authority? 
Is^ national competition for resources and profit inherent in the present 
system? Is the dominance of strong nations one of^the consequence^ of 
the nation-state system, and is the global gap bet\^een the rich an^ poor 
one of the results of national autonorny? Is the continuation of the 
present system sensible? 
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What are the alternatives and are the alternatives any "better" 
with respect to their effect on people and on the ecosphere? Various 
forms of regional federation, limited world law, and also full world law 
and government shouWbe examined. 

In addition to alternatives to the nation-state system other 
basic systems alternatives need to be examined- What are the effects on 
poverty of different kinds of economic systems? Do some economic systems 
predetermine unequal distribution of income and wealth? Are there ways 
of designing economic systems -so that they eliminate poverty? What 
distribution ratio would be feasible and morally responsible in the U-S- 
within 10 years? What should be the long run goal? What is the current 
ratio? What steps should be taken toward achieving a more equitable 
American economic system? What steps should be taken' worldwide? 

Notice that these series of questions presuppose that poverty 
is bad^ that it can be changed, and that its retention therefore is based 
Qn structural immorality that permits the continued exploitation of 
people. It therefore does not focus mainly on individual choices within 
the present system but on alternatives to the present system. It 
elevates freedom to a new level of choice itivolving people controlling 
their institutions for the common good. 

The current ecocide is subject to similar value analysis. One 
can talk about individual responsibility for" reduced energy 'consumption, 
litter, etc., or else give central consideration to 'economic systems 
change. If the economic system were planned in such a way that it was - 
required to sustain ecological equilibrium, it would be a "steady state" 
economic system that delivered goods and services within the framework of 
what the life support system will permit without deterioration. So 
inquiry questions might be: At what points are economic growth and 
expansion destructive to necessary ecosystems? What kinds of . ^ 
tecTinologies can be used to r^^duce environmental impact? How can we 
stabilize population, consumption, and production? what quality c5f life 
do we want within alternatives that are ecologically feasible? What 
transition steps are necessary to achieve an ecologically responsible 
economic system?* What new laws and institutions are necessary nationally 
and globally? 

Once again the entire concern/for systems change is grounded in 
a concern for human life, but the concern is applied to one of the 
contexts in which those values arise. -Without the context the value y 
questions are reduced to questions of individual responsibility within 
existing economic systems; vhen the ecological context is consideried the 
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problem becomes one of designing the appropriate transformation of the 
system. No significant change is likely to occur without fundamental 
systems change. 

One system can be eliminated only by substituting anotheV 
The automobile transportation system will not be* changed by eliminating 
transportation either voluntarily or through public planning. Rather it 
will be transformed when other systemic alternatives are substituted. 
The war system can not be eliminated until. there are plans to substitute 
a peace system. The economic inequity svstem requires substitution of an 
equity system. The cancerous effects o-^^an endless economic "growth" 
system requires the substitution of a steady st'ate system in ecologic^al 
equilibrium. • / 

^ When a teacher guides studetits into a value analysis of some of* 

the most important value question^ it requires study of models of 
integrated systems alternatives. The failure of the progressive 
education era and of much recent "alfernative" education has been that it 
was vacuous^ for it either encouraged individual laissez-faire hedonism, 
or it applied inquiry into bits and pieces of ad hoc, snort range 
problems, often taken from news headlines that illuminaxed the foani^^'^^ 
the ocean rather than the central currents. Our pres4i^^^ 
history requires that unTess we learn to plan<fijpi'6CrF^ly ihtegratively, 
and systemically, we are denying the possibilily xjf choice, freedom, and 
probably even survival. ♦ 

We now live in a world where ratioaeft short>ange goals are 
likely to produce unwanted long ran^ effects and where the self interest 
of sub-groups is likely to be contradicto*^ to the needs of the larger 
society. So the wrong context for maklrfg value judgments is lik«ly to 
be counter-productive ^0 common humar^race values and to the development 
of plans Cor their realization. / 

Oversight Number Three/ The Need for Comparative Experience . 
Valu6 educcition is usually dejc^ibeHas a very rationed , cognitive 
process^ in which the teacherns expected to help students think 
logically and to examine evidence and assumptions so that alternatives 
and consequences are more carefully considered. All 'of this is useful, 
but the examination of alternatives is usually restricted to intellectual 
judgment based on prior experience. It may require new direct experience 
based on involvement in the activity befng assessed, for experience 
expands the self and provides a basis for more empathy and identification 
with others which changes the context in wfrich judgment is made. 
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But even involvement in new experiences is not likely to be 
dequate without some comparison. Comparative experience has long been 
dvocated by those who have' supported "cross cultural" experience. 
Whether the experience is cross cultural, cross social class, of^cross' 
Vocational, the principl^'remains the same. We usually cartnot e^S^arfuate ♦ 
^adequately without undergoing an experience and comparing i.t with 
cx)ntrasting experience. 

j Stated so bpldjy, this prenaise seems unoperational . How can we 

undergo all experiences in order to evaluate them? Clearly, we cannot, 
.and so we must judge similarities between experiences we have undergone 
.^and those new situations we. are judging. And we must use vicarious 
experience in -the form of art't literature, role playing, and reports of 
others when direct experience is unattainable. 

^ It is hard for overfed Americans to empathize with the^ I 
increasing millions throi^ghout^the world who are now Starving. Temporary 
fasts ;or periods of a week or two on reduced food fntake could at least 
give some sense of^the pains of hunger. T]ie point is not to make people 
miserable unnecessarily but to provide a better sense- o^ ideqtificatioji 
with those who are victims of mal-distribution of food and obsolete 
politics. If concern can be generated by su^ empathizing , experiences , 
the next step is to identify ways of helping, the hungry. Such plans 
could involve ^hort rafhge goals to help the current needy and also longer 
range plans to develop ecological and population stabilization .aTjd 
equitable political-economic planning. ^; * 

•Polls that try to measure satisfaction often have little, 
meaning. When people -are asked to make judgments about job satisfaction, 
they need to have some basis for comparing alternatives. To know what 
otner jobs ^re like may require not merely observation of different jobs 
but even some direct 'work experienc-e with them. This principle is 
incorporated into the work experience of people in China. Professors, " 
doctors, and managers y^otate with farmers and factory workers^ at least 
occasionally. So that each will learn from the other and so that a 
broader appreciation of the social value of different kinds of work and 
new career choices will develop. Human development is the central goal 
rather than econbmic efficiency. 

Antioch Co>lege has a long established .tradition 'of 
incorporating the principle of comparative work experience. ^ ^ Cultural 
exchange of students an'll teachers recognizes the same need for situational 
comparison. Work experience programs and "sthools without walls" can be 
arranged to encourage evaluation through comparison. Yet^, the value 



education movement of recent times has largely ignored this principle. 
The refinement of intellectual technique has dominated most of the theory. 
It is ironical .that value education has resorted so largely to technique 
solutions, since the obsession with technique is i.tself a central 
characteristic of, the quantitative values on v/hich our economic centered 
society is based./ Value Education is presumably concerned primarily, with 
qualitative judgment. . ^ . . 

Without comparative experience, the aarr^ow range ^js^r\er)ce 
characteristic of the social roles in most societies wil li^festrict value 
judgment to^the meaning framework of prior experienci^'^'ln an eslatjlished 
slave society, both the masters and thfe slavgs ^^rlikely to consider 
their roles as normal, and any evaluatipn^.^;*1^rnatives is likely to be 
hypothetical until the meaning of a chaji^^ln roles becomes plausible 
*antl apparent. * 

/A Enormous amouiite of.political Energy are likely to be released 
when Tffe alternatives ?ach^as new job opportunities become possible in 
thd minds of thpse who have'^ been conditioned to accept a demeaning view 
of their potential ities/' But evaluation of comparative desirability of - 
different kinds of work ^pannot occur merely by -studying job descriptions. 
It requires experience working with people who do such^work. If the 
doctor 's^on could work with the garbage coTlector^.and the garbage 
collector/s son could work in a doctor s office, new aspirations and 
appreciations could develop.^ The urban student could work on a farm and 
the farm students Could work' in an urban setting. Other similar forms of 
basic social-pbli;tiCa1-cultural-esthetic contv*ast needs to be part qf the 
input of value education. • ' 

....'^ Summany .and Cdnclusioris . The dominant assumptions of the 
recent value-educatTon movement ^re based on an ideology of -individual 
choice within existing'socfal-cultural-economic-polittcal.. systems. 
Choices include appraisaT of minor r'efonn'bjjt seldom of fundamental 
structural transformation, even though most^'of our collective habits. 
Institutions, and traditions are now rapidly becoming obsolete. 

Commitment to "objectivity" and fear of "indoctrination" has 
Resulted in throwing the baby out with the bath and has precluded 
'preconwitment to people in favor of analytic technique. Both are needed, 
for humanistic pre -commitment applied to social systems would meaCff'a 
value stand against poverty and for economic justice, against th€i war ' 
systenvand for a peace system, against ecocide and for ecological^ 
equilibrium. Intellectual technique should be used to show how these 
. values can be achieved |nd maximized; schools throujh curriculum policy 



should take an explicit stand in favor ojF such values^. Education should 
help people clarify the goals and to examine responsible steps for 
achieving 'such goals. 

■ . ♦ . ' ■ 

But without personal involvement in the meaning of some .of the 
alternatives, value choice may be vacuous and empty. So value education 
should include a greater range of comparative e>{periences . Instead of . 
career Education to reinforce the present obsolete economic system, work 
of various kinds should be compared, to judge the intrinsic satisfactions 
ahd to explore the social use and the environmental effects of such work. 
Schools should help people learn to filan £uyj£ ^oljoj/ whi^ 
new jobs and recognize that si.nce we' become what we do, work shapes~oun 
values ati,,d much of the meaning of our life.. So our aspi rational values 
should be used to transform the economic system and the jpbs it provides. 

Thfese proposals are offered to help shift the" ideology of 
current value education toward a human community, fram'ework in the .context 
of world ecological problems. Tffey do not pretend to constitute a 
complete theory of value education, only an attempt to help counteract 
soijie of the o\r&rsight to which most value education currently contributes. 
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We have. .all known the person who p^roclaims Ihe virtues of fair 
play but who jjMns a friend near the front of a long ticket line. Or the 
'patrioJ;J-^^ the flag every Fourth of July, but who cheats on his 

incGn^li^t^es., Or the teacher who shouts "Qu-^et" to his class. Which are 

real values of such people (and they are lall of us), those they in 
voice profess or t\\os'^ they in behavior express? 

When the question fs put this way, most of us wiTl probably 
contend that per^Son's behavior is a better measure of his true values 
than Kis speech. Still, in practice, we frequently settle for the 
.latter. Or worse still, we confuse the latter for the former. Many 
teachers believe they have accomplished their task if their students can 
state what they "ought to do,*' for we have all heard teachers say, 
"Perhaps my students do not always behave as they ought to, but at least 
they know how they ought to behave." But do they really know? Mouthing 
a code of conduct is one thing." Displaying character is quite another. 

. If the title of this chapter is interpreted to mean teaching 
students to verbalize moral criteria, the task confronting the author is 
too easy. Teachers are skilled in imparting knowledge as information. 
Hith such an undertaking they need no help. But if "The Teaching of 
ValuBs" is construed to mean teaching students to behave more morally, 
the task facing -the author is difficult indeed for no doctor has yet come 
up with the perfect prescription. Still, it is with this latter task 
that this chapter is concerned for it is by far the more important task 

such a failure is preferable 



of the two^and though the author mays^il, 
to a trivial success. . ^ 



An Epis*temological Enigma 



^ The ambiguity in the title- of thte chapter, "The Teaching of 

Values," is not , unrelated to the ambiguity in the verb *tp know.' If I * 
say "I know how to swim" I am referring to quite a different kind of 
knowing* than I am when I assert "I know how steel is made.". In the first 
instance- I am announcing the possession of a skill while in the second I 
am asserting the possession of information. The first kind of knowing 
was acquired directly from my experience and can be called direct 'or 
experiential knowledge^ The second kind of knowing, however, more likely 
came out of books or at least out of someone else's experience and is 
properly designated indirect or vicarious knowledge. 




No claim is made that 'direct* is better than ^vicarious' 
knowledge for indeed, man would hardly be better off than ,the„ other, ____ 
animals could he not p?iss on his cultural heritage through symbols. ..It 
is only being argued that'direct knowledge is different from vicajr>tous 
knowledge and that methods appj^o^priate for promulgating. the lattefr are 
not only inappropriatecfor promoting the former^, but are actua/fy 
self-defeating. For one of tfre ba-sic pTrobleifis in developing moral 
behavior lies -in the failure*bf many teachers to distinguish between the 
twQ kinds of knowing and consequently attempting to promote the one kind 
^of ^knowing with methods, apprbpriate only to ihe other. 

It might be expected that teachers pf ^^a^l^l people would be the 
most aware of these epistemological differences" since knowledge is their 
stock-in-trade,^ so to speak. But alas, such is not the case despite the 
fact that educational theoristsf'throughout the ceat'uries have handed out 
caveats. Socrates, for exampl^rtiever'confu possession of 

Information v/ith kpowleddM^ he contended that "no man knowingly harms 
himself.!' \Hen'ce, the addict wha, with no intention of giving up, his 
addiction, says, "I know I.shouldn*'t smj^^ke/' i^ kidding himself. He 
doesn^t really know it, Sgprates would argue. :He simply ppssesses 
ipformatibn* ' / ^ • 

In modern times m one has put the distinction more clearly 
than John Ruskin who asserted, . "Educatiorris noi teaching children that 
which they do not know. It is^ teaching them to behave as they do not now 
behaver^ While So^ra^es rejected knowledge as information' and Ruskin 
equated the two t^rms-, bot^ men recognized the (jlifference between the ^ 
possession of\momdLt\ox\ ^nd the formation of char»aicter. Mark Twain may 
have had someth|ng of j the same distinction in mind when he remarked that 
he never let hM schoj)ling 'stand in the way of his getting an educatipn. 

It'^is true,, bf course * that youth need to be informed ^ 
concerning values, but exhortation is not the most efficacious way to 
change beha(vibr — as any Wise preacher Icnows. . The story isitold of St\ 
Francis wh^, traveling on foot with ji-^oung ifionk .as a/companion, t 
explained! that he was going to^a certain citY to^eath. Finally the two 
reached tme town and, slowly /made their way tbVodgh it, greeting its 
citizens '||d exchanging pleasantries along th^ way. Suddenly the young 
monk realized that they wer^' almost thrptigh the town and he turned to the 
Holy Brotn|r to inquiry when Ire wa^ going to preae^aijiy^ to be told by 
the wiSeMsaint that they had been preaching all ajpng. Saint Francis 
knew. his|0pistemoloi^ as well as his /theology^.-^^^ 
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• . ^. . -The Sources Of Conf us l4)n . • 

Since our sages have repeatedly totci us, and 'since Common men- 
in tijeir better moments have always known, that teaching is riot telling, 
why have teachers and parents insisted. over the centuries, on employing > 
hortatory tactics in the vain hope of mddifying behavior? The answer ' 
calls for us to recognize the motives of adults and to consider a faulty 
theory of communications upon which we often operate. Finally^we also 
need to become emp^thically aware of how our exhortation strikes the ^ 
young. ^ ' - ' 

Parents and all adults sharJ a natural desire to ST)aVe the 
young the bumps and bruises, *e hurts and heart?iches^ich life has 
dealt them. Certainly such ^sires are understandable and commendable 
for only the psychologically sick enjoy watching suffering when it can be 
av4ided. And since men, unlike the other animals, can transmit ideas 
through the spoken word, it 4^st seems natura'l to tell our young what to 
do and what not to do in hopes ofvSciving them the bitter e^eriences from 
which we gained our insights. To do so, however, is to shol^t circuit the 
learning process. | . 



We cannot teiach out* progeny hoWjtoi«*lk through verbal ' 
instruction however much we might like.tOjSpare ouf^ildren the pains'of 
falling And few parrents are stupid enough to try. But after months of 

1 'where it. hurts' when he is / 
earns to talk thait we ^ ^ 

jcomes easier. We fall into th/e 
"I know I shou\dn:t play in th'e 
t play there. " ; 

ransmitted verbal.ly, however. 



struggHog to raise a^child who c^not te 
sic-ti, we are so delighted when ou^child 
mistakenly think our Instructional task b 
trap of assuming that^wherf our child says 
street" that he actua[llyjMlows he shbuldn 



the belief .that wisdom can be 
rests also upon a.faiilty theory of communication. We see it illustrated 
every day. ^ When Dadjsays to his son, "Ttirn your HiFi down," and the boy 
sitsi motionless, D|td jmay\ell follow up his request by increasing the 
clecioels of his own voice. The theory he operates on js 'If I don't 
communipate. the first: time. Til say it Jagain only loutler.' However, . 
there is little to -support .the validity /^of this theory. Chances are tfrat 
junior, heard his fatfier the first time for he seem£^to tiave no trouble at 
all hearing the sound of a horn a blockjaway over the blast of his HiFi 
when that horn signals tlie arrival of his girl friend who is picking him 
up for a day at the Keach. Basically, we communicate, at least'we 
communicate best, whfto we shar:e with others common goals. And language 
is one means, thougJ] oWy'one means,. of achieving cooperation in the 
attainment of such goals. 
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Just as it seems natural for parents to try to spare their 
children ,the pains of learning from experience ^^nd just as it seems 
natural tq try to communicate by raising the ytiice, s6 it seems natural 
to believe children should appreciate and accept advice rather than* 
resist and reject it. /But the very task of growing up requires the young 
to learn to make their own decisions. 

Transactional analysis has provided a helpful rubric for 
understanding the need of the young to think for themselves. Claimin*g" 
that each of us is a composife of, the parent, the adult and the child 
(P-A-C), the contention is advanced that our ordinary conversation 
reveals these three components. To illustrate, I wake up at one o'clock 
in the morning and discover n\y high school daughter is still typing in 
her room and I inquire, 

"What are you doing?" 

i 

"Finishing n^y English theme which is due tomorrow," she repli^. 
Up to this point the transaction is 'adult,' my query, being an adult 
request for information and her answer being an adult (mature) response. 
But then I add, 

"Why don't you ever plan ahead and not pu^: off your work until 
the last minute?" ( 

My daughter may never haVe studied Transactional Analysis, but 
>he immediately recognizes the * Parent' in me coming out as a put down 
and the tenor of the conversation inm^diately changes, if not terminattes 
Itogether. 

The chances are that the mature always give the young more 
Jdvlce than is desirable. Thus, we overload the minds of our children 
with values no longer viable and they must spend^^'g^^t amounts of time 
and effort in ridding themselves of their obsolete '^arenl^' For however 
:erta1n we may be of the values we hold, can we really be^^^ they wiil 
)e valid for our children? John Ciardi over a "decade^^go wrot^ 

It is easy enough to praise men for the courage of 
their convictions • I wish I could teach 'the sad young of this 
mealy generation the courage of their confusions* • C^. . We 
labor teach the young rules of conduct "that amount to 
convictions, yet which of us are really sure of the convictions 
we peddle to our cubs? Hay it not be that we have made too . 
much of conviction ^s an ultimate goal? Show me the man who 
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. • is not confused and I will show you the ^an who. has, not been 
' thinking- (1 ) • / ^ ~ - ~ 

If the young are to learn to be free,i to be autonomous and to 
lead authentic lives, then indeed they need all the help they can get. 
But they best learn to take the' responsibility for their behavior when 
they undergo the consequences of decisions which they, not their parents 
and teachers, have made. 

Still, you ask, does this mean fidults should abdicate their 
rotes as parents and teachers and throw away the wisdom they have 
act^uired from life? No such a course is be tm suggested.. The functions 
of parents and teachers remain. It is simply^^ing suggested that 
parents and teachers carry out their functions in a different way* 




The, "Proper" Pedagogical, Procedure- 



To understand a more ^effective pedagogical procedure for 
teaching values, it is well to begin with the r^^alization that learning* 
goes on whether there are school s^or not. Life; {itself instructs the ' 
young and thus, teaching is a "coofierative" arti,' No teacher ever learned 
his students anything. Rather, by structuring the environment in certain 
ways as it is possible to do in formal institutions like the schools, the 
teacher can cooperate with and enhance the natural learning process that 
is already going on and thereby facilitate 1 earning :^ 

Of what does this natural learning process' consist? It simply 
consists of doing, of undergoing consequences ar\d of perceiving 
relatiortships between the doing and the consequences. (2) To illustrate. 
Jimmy has just entered his teens and like many of his age group has begun 
to discover the wonderful world of the opposite sex. He is, in fact, 
quite smitten with Karen and eagerly looks forward to the 5th Hour each , 
day when they both take Geometry.^ One particular day he meets Karen on 
the way- to school and invites her for a coke after school. She agrees. 
During the 5th Hour that day, however, Karen is having trouble working a 
problem and the teacher asks her if she remembers the Pythagorean theorem. 
When she fails to quote it, the teacher turns to Jirrniy who rattles it off 
letter perfect. After school: Jimrny approaches a group of students and 
•says to Karen, ^'Ready for a coke?" "No," Karen replies icily, "I don't, 
have time for cokes. . I must study n\y geometry." After she had gone, 
Jimniy asks, "What's w4th her?" and one of Karen's friends answers, "Ihat 
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shouldn't be difficult to figure, out /for a smart Jcid Uke you. You know 
about every square but yourself so iri time maybe you'll wise up-" And 
once Jiiw connectsihis befyavipr in class to the treatment he later - 
received from Karen| tie wi 11 indeed have learned that it is not always 
wise to parade. one '5 knowledge in public, 

lilt is from experiencing the consequences of our doing and 
perceiving interrelations which exfst between doing and consequences that 
accounts flor our learning throughout life as well as. in our youth and it 
is precis^y the attempt to replace this process with words that cause's 
our difficulties in promoting moral development. 

But^no sooner has a different approach been advocated thaa 
crit^ic will take it to its ridiculous extreme. He will "Are you * 
saying you would always have children learn from experience?" Of course 
not. Sometimes the consequences ^re too disastrdO's and other times the 
iipaturity *of the learner may ma^e it impossible fdr him to perceive the 
relation of effect to cause, I would not permit* a month old baby to put 
his hand on a hot stove nor woul^d I let a two year old play in a fciusy 
street. But this does riot mear/ I would exhort the latter to stay out of 
the street nor would I threaten to sparik him if he^jgot in it. As already 
explained, %€i ef.^rticy of exhfprtation is highly questionable at best, 
Morebver, the thr^t -of spanking encourages the child to shift his 
attention from tf]/&--real reasons for not playing in the street to an 
extraneous one and tlius it complicates the learning process. The child 
who! stays out of the street |or fear of a spanking has not learned he 
should not T^Tay in the street. He has only learned not to pTay in it 
when Dad is around while his/ desire to get there has likely been 
increased, // 

. 'I 

Thus, the procedure being advocated is one that is conducive to 
the development of self discipline sinqe the bebay3or of adults generally 
is shaped by awareness of conseqOences, '^The soor^fer children are 
encouraged to consider consequences ,^ the s6oiier they will become 
self-disciplined. And no greater pedagogTCal error can be made than to 
underestimate the intelligence of the learner. Yet we 'over-teach' 
constantly, Aesop's fables could still be part of' a good reading diet 
for the young if only the moral were not specified. at the end of each 
story. Few children who are able to read the story of the boy who cried 
"Wolf, wolV" are dull enough to miss its lesson and it is under^standable 
they resent being told what they already have figuj^ed out. The enild who 
has literally burned his fingers needs not be told that a hot^tove burns, 
but it is the unusual parent that refrains from telling him so* To say 
"I told you so" is about as helpful as telling a drowning man he can 
improve his position by drinking aOot of water, 

) 
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• To be stira^ the spoken word can be helpful IF (a) It is not 
exhortation, (b) it does not include threats of punishment or promises of 
rewards, (c) it helps youth consider the likely intrinsic consequences . 
their immaturity would cause them to overlook, and (d) it deals with the 
means of attaining ends they seek to attain* The latter Suggestion might 
be illustrated by the help a parent or. teachen^ could give a child trying 
to learn to ride a bicycle*- First, the child m\kt want to learn which 
jneans the idea should be his, not that of his'-parents. When this is the 
case, *the child welcomes the experti^of anyone who can Help hjm , 
accomplish his goal and under such r^onditions an adult can safely be 
•quite directive so long as he avoiqs value pronouncements. He can 
suggest it might be best to get the' pedal near the top when beginning to 
pump and may even warn the child not to look at the tree he wants to miss 
but^ather to Jook^at^the-iJlace he wants to go/* ' 

The example given is quite outside the concerns of ethics, but 
the pedagogical principles Involved are. analogous. However, wlien youth 
are faced with moral dilemmas, the suggestion that adults can help them 
consider consequences their immaturity might lead them to ignore can 
easi^^ be misinterpreted. Such possible consequences need po be 
identified in as 'value free* context as possible or the youth will 
rightly regard such efforts as preaching. T9 put the matter differently, 
we must be sincere when we permit a child a choice and accept the 
decision he makes whether it be the one we believe he ought to make or 
not. If such is not the case, the child will quickly learn that his 
choices are not free but conditional — decide the way your elders want 
you to dacide or you lose their a^)provaK / 



Rejoinders to Likely Criticisms 



It takes no seer to anticipate criticism of /^he procedures just 
proposed. Many a concerned* adult will wonder whether a .child will ifeel ^ 
guilty when he misbehaves unless he has been told in advance th&t cjertain 
behavior is morally wrong. And unless a child feels guilty will he be 
inclined to change his ways? ^ 

The answer to the last question was provided by the wag who 
firs.t said preaching never kept anyone from sinning- It only keeps a 
person from enjoying it* The humorist rightly recognized that a feeling 
of guilt simply serves no useful purpose. The weight. of guilt is a heavy 
load ta^: carry and is sometimes crushing. It does not, contrary to 
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popular belief, reMuce the likelihood of recidivism. In fact, the 
opposite is trUe fo\it diverts the sinner's attention from the natural 
consequences of his at|:ion to the search for a me^ns of reducing his ^ 
stultifying etnotional burden^. An analysis of the sfory of the prodigal 
son makes this point abundantly clear. r' 

W^en the protLigate son finally came to his senses, he realized- 
he had squandered a good share of his family's wealth in his riotous 
living and his feelings of guiH.led him to seek his father'? 
forgiveness^. The father, the true hero pf the story, not only forgave 
him, but held a feast in his honof an action the prodigal's brother 
had^reat difficulty understanding. The story was doubtless told to 
indtcate that love -- divine love ~ is unconditional. The parent who 
loves his Children only when they reward him by behaving in ways he 
approves simply does not understand the true meaning of love. But 
another message in the story is to be found in the brother's resentment 
of the t/eatment his father gave the prodigal son-. He not only missed 
the poinft about Ipve, he misunderstood the limits of forgiveness; For no 
amount y6f forgiveness, either earthly or divine, can ever reliev4 a ' 
sinner/of the natural consequences of his acts.' Forgiveness mayjhave 
remoysfcl/he prodigal son's feelings of guilt, but it in no way changed 
him into the man he could have been had he not squandered his time, 
energies and wealth. Thus the brother's /Attention ,\and perhaps tfie 
attention of the prodigal son as well, w/s diverted from the intrinsic 
consequences of misbehavior to the efforts made to eliNiiinate gui+fer-^Had 
the/prodigal son really learned th^Wa dqlce vita was not life at its 
be^t, he would have hurried hom^^d asked not for his father's t 



learn the skills jind gain the 



forgiveness, but for the -Opportunity 
wisdom essential to the flood life. 

The view that the child wi^.npt change his ways if his 
misbehavior is simply viewed as a mistake (rather than a moral \i 
transgression creating a feeling of guilt) rests up'on a number of 
presuppositions, the validity of which is highly suspect; One \ 
presupposition is/that there are absolute, universal and eternal mord-^ 

lat these laws can be 
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laws which exist and a companion assumption* is t 
known with certainty by man. It is argued that 
and can be known by man that man's carnal natur 
for sensual gratification and immediate pleasur 
that he will seldom, if .ever, make moral choices 
long-range interest. Were this latter conclusion 
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nless such laws exist \ 
is such that/ his desire \ 
will be so overwhelming 
that are in his 
valid, this article; 



simply would never have been written. Let me explain 

The writer is a poor, but badly addicted golfer. As he writes 
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this paper he is J^eenly aware that a lush, challenging golf course, only 
a five-iron shot from his room, is available and enticing. When he is on 
campus in Southern California his work, his family and myriad other 
annoyances prevent him from golfing more than once a week. Then he has 
to scramble for a starting time, poke around a .course waiting for 
beginners to get out of the way, and play in whatever weather a Friday * 
afternoon brings. Here in Spain, however, his teaching is concentrated 
on week-ends. So his week days are free and his family has not ye.t 
joined him. * The nearby course is beautiful, it is almost deserted r the 
cost is half of what it is at home and the weather is ideal. If 
immediate pleasure and sensual gratification are so overpowering, why 
then am I sitting in my room struggling to organize my thoughts when my 
heart is elsewhere? 

The answer, of course, lies in the recognition that I have 
faced similar choices in the past and have'learned from the consequences 
of previous decisions. For many times I have. ruined a round of golf by 
rationalizing that I could finish the speech or article I was working on 
by thinking about it while I played. Thcit is to say, I have learned from 
experience that such decisions produce neither good speech or articles 
nor good golf. So I ask n^ys^lf which decision is likely, to bring me-the 
greatest lasting satisfaction, to play golf or to write the paper I have 
promised to do? When I put the matter this way, it is at least a bit 
less painful to sit and write. For realize that five years from now 
ril likely never remember the number* of rounds of golf I played in Spain 
but an article published may still be in print. Satisfaction, like 
pleasure, ha^ an emotional component but unlike pleasure, it has a 
long-range intellectual component as well. Since writing is a skill I 
value even higher than golf and since an article written will be 
•remembered (if only by the^^irt^r) while a golf game played will likely 
be forgotten, I choose the momenWy distress of writing because it 
brings the -more lasting satisfaction. 

Still, the critic will ask, will the theory work with the 
immature? It may possibly work with the adult who has a rich 
experiential background upon which to draw, but how about the immattjre? 
The answer to- this query lie.s in recognizing that a "rich experiential 
background" can only be built up through experience. It does not consist 
of a reservoir of advice passed on by others. '-I can be told I should put 
business before pleasure, but I can only come to know it after I have 
experienced the desultory results of trying to play golf when my mind is 
on other matters. 
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Guidelines • ~ - ■ 

From ^he/^bove analysis several guidelines, but no absolutes, can be 
deduced: 

1 , The_ moral act is_ the^ intelligent act . The old' ad,a'ge, *stop 
{nd think,' makes sense, flhenever one is confronted with a choice which 

'significantly affects the lives of others — i.e.i a moral choice, — it 
is wise to weigh th^ consequences which will likely follow if one opts 
for one course rather than another. I * 

2. Moral beliavior is most effectively taught 'in context . ' 
There is a difference in teaching and preaching and when a person of any 
age -is in a jnoral quandary he is helped far more by an empathetic friend 
than^y a person who is sure he has THE ANSWER to his problem. / 

^ 3. Moral behavior calls for doigg that which wi 1 1 bring the 
greatest lasting satisfaction" TFe position being advocated cannot be 
reduced to simple hedonism. To be sure, there is an emotional eTement; 
but 'satisfaction* is more than mere pleasure. It requires consideration 
be given to the long-range -consequences of one's behavior. 

\ 

The Mirage -of Absolutes 



The thinking reader will correctly perceive that whenever 
choice is made, criteria are needed. If, then, moral behavior calls for 
selecting between alternate sets of consequences each of which contain ^ 
both desirable and undesirable elements, does it not follow that some * 
criteria that are absolute i.e., which 'stay put' because they are 
universal and unchanging are needed? This is a fair question which 
deserves a straightforward answer. And theanswer is NO* CriteHa, to 
be sure, are required, but absolute criteria" are not needed. Tne reasons 
they are not can be illustrated By an analog/* • / 

' Consider the case of a person who is confronted with the. 
problem of which car to buy. To be sure, he is not .faced with la moral-- 
dlleima, but his need for criteria is analogous to that of the pan who is 
Would anyone seriously argue that the only valid way to reach i decision 
is to compare each make and model of car to arf unchanging, universal, and 
perfect conpeption of a car and then! select the existing modef which 
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conies the cloaest to it? . Surely ^not, for' we recognize that^the criteria 
chahge by which cars are evjaluated- A youth might select his wheels for 
piclc-up, speed and a sporty looCiWhile a middle-age man with a family 
mT*ght most desire safety. Durirfgt^a smog and pollutfon crises, a^man / 
might, select a car that emits the fewest pollutants while a retire^anu/ 
on a fixed income niight wan^ the vehicle which, "gives him the best/^as 
mileage. Unchanging criteria are neitFer needed nor are they deso'rable ^ 
for they^can be had only at. the price of refusing to^learn from experience 
and from failing to recognize the differences in contexts in which 
decisions are made. 



It is easy to understand man^s desire; for absolutes for if 
unchanging moral laws existed and if they coufd be known with certainty 
by man, his decision-making would surely be simplified. But desire ma^ 
not be an adequate base for belief for only in fantasy will 'wishing make 
it sol' It seems quite likely that there simply is np ultimate or cosmic 
reason why one set of consequences or criteri^i is to be preferred to 
another- (3) But since absolutes are neither necessary nor desirable, we 
need not belabor the point. Sufficient it is for u^ to follow the advice 
of the poet who wrote, . - . ' 

Do what thy ma^nhood bids thee do, . ' •? 

From none but self accept applause; * . - 

^ He noblest liv^s and noblest dies - - 

Who makes ar\d keeps his self-made laws. '(4j 



Documentations 



1. Ciardi, John, "Manner of Speaking: The Courage o? his ' 
Confusions," Saturday Review of Literature , p. 9, June 2, 1962. 

,2. The author realizes that his philosophical biases are 
showing at this pointy but such is the risk any philosopher must take 
when he exposes his thought processes to public scrutiny. 

3. The author c^ould make this point clear but that would take 
another chapter and he has only been Invited to write one. . , 

. \ • ' ' '^^ ' 

4. Burton, Richard Francis > The Kasidah of Haji Abdu El-Yazdi > 

VIII, 37. 
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CHAPTER IV . 

ENHAflCING VALUES WITH A BIOLOGIC MODEL .CfF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
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JOHN P. DECKER, PROFESSOR OF HUMAN ENGINEERING, 
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
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Aif) experimental course in humdn engineering has been taught for 
the past three consecutive semesters at Arizona State University as a 
general studies elective for non-engineers. Its primary objective is to 
show students that application of a biologic model of man can decrease 
one's interactive troubles with others and thus improve one^s "set of 
valiies." ' ' ' J ' 

Much of the trouble*^ thaVjone experiences in a lifetime comes in 
the form of anger, fear, slight or envy triggered by the behavior of 
..others. One who learns to keep these emotional reactions within the 
currently fashionable limits of frequency and intensity is likely to be 
described as having a "good set of values." This report deals only with 
this one particular denotation of the catch-all term "values," and the 
many other denotations and connotations are explicitly excluded. 

In ttie most recent version of the course, instruction began 
With subjective descriptions by instructor and students of some of their 
own past' reactions to insulting remarks. A question was then asked as to 
why we human beings r:gjict this way, and. the students volunteered the 
usual "pop-psychiatric^xplanations involving basic human impi/lses as 
catalyzed oy jn^aumatic ^periences of the distant past. 

JJie instructor then invited the group to become a bit more 
scientific and consider a neurophysiologic model of human behavior: each 
of us iS/ a unique individual in the absolute sense of being a one and 
only; the behavior of each is determined by ja central nervous system that 
consiits of a unique configuration of individually unique neurones; and 
the system has been programmed by the unique set of experiences that each 
has had through a lifetime. This model was then acknowledged as showing 
so much variation between individuals as to be of little use in explaining 
why we hunjan beings react as we do to insults or in ptredicting how we 
will behave- . " ' v. " ^ 

The instructor next introduced a\iologic model to explain 
human behavior: each of us is* a human mind rtt an automatic, aniirial body 
„ ("mind" is used here only as the name for internal events of awareness of 
self, awareness of sensory perceptions and awaneness of memories those 
„ completely private events that are subjectivelyXdemonStrable but 
. intangible and ine^^pliq^ble); cortimonplace actions (e.g., walking* talking, 
driving, eating, etc.) are mostly controlled by the animal autopilot with 
only occasional reasoned decisions; the human mina does not have neat^ly 
enough decision-making capacity to direfctly contrbl even our simple / 
actions such as walking or writingj which require hundreds of precisely 
timed cpntractions of muscles in 0|. posed pairs, (demonstrated by having 
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students try to write with the other hand); the animal autopilot is 
programmed to handle many emergency situations quickly, for example, the 
jerking response when one touches a hot stove accidentally; dangerously 
threatening situations can be handled automatically by the animal 
autopilot through a physiological response known as the fight-or-flight 
reaction which is essentially identical in dogs, cats, rats, baboons, 
people and ^other famiJiar animals; pefil^order struggles and other forms 
of status-seeking are automatic respon^s-diong most species of social 
animals, with the tactics varytng only in details between species such as 
pigeofts, people, baboons, hyenas, etc; however, we of the species Homo 
sapiens differ from all other species of animals in at least one important 
respect, in that they are apparently on autopilot continuously whereas we 
have a choice the reasoning mind of the human being can willfully 
override many of the automatic responses (including emotions) of the 
animal body. 

In the course of a lifetime, a human being faces many situations 
that are best handled by reasoned decisions of t^ie mind and many others 
that are best handled by emotional decisions lor other automatic responses 
of the animal body. Above the animal surviviil level with resp^t to food, 
shelter, clothing and companionship, the quality of human life depends 
largely on how clearly the two kinds of situ'ations are recognized and 
acted upon appropriately. For example, most crimes, obesity, drug 
addiction, alcoholism and interpersonal conflicts (including divorces and 
second-degree itiurders) arise directly from, emotional overreactions in 
situations requiring rational decisions. 

The remainder of the course consisted of consideration of many 
real -life examples of troubles created by people who have erroneously 
interchanged rational and emotional decisions. Many such troubles 
involved automatic but inappropriate reactions to words and other symbols, 
and" a detailed study was made of these semantic pitfalls and how to avoid- 
them. 

It would be pleasant to be able to report that the experimental 
course was a demonstrable success. According to student responses as 
evaluated subjectively by the instructor, it appeared to be. 
Unfortunately, no method is available for evaluating, objectively the only 
variable of serious interest — what effect the instruction will have on 
behavior of the students in the real-world outside the classroom. Lack 
of such a method creates a barrier that has prevente^l productive research 
on the improvement of curricula* courses or teaching methods- in higher 
education. Thus the present experiment is crippled lift the same way as 
have been all previously reported similar attempts. 
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A discussion of student ^Aalue devel/Opmeht as a goal of the 
educational process typically genferat-es the .view that Education ought to 
be limited to the discovery and transmissjx^n of knowledge. Such a - 
posture, itself a value judgment, ignores the evidence 'that , at^all 
leve.ls*bf the educational endeavor, t^^achers are inextricably involved in 
the process of value development. ' 

Early schools, sponsored by religious institutions, fclearly ' 
fostered emphasis not only on subject content,, but the moral use which 
the student should make of kno\^ledge. Public institutions have been 
hisjtorically less willing to prescribe, to emphasize the "ought" of 
behavior. Perhaps this unwillingness has been due to several factors, 
which appear to fall into three cartegories. 



Wfiether to Teach Values 



The basic philosophic questiorl, so easy for the church school 
to answer, is whether values ought to be a focus of educational activity. 
The public institution,^ by contrast, seeks to* serve all who come to it, 
from whatever moral persuasion and previously-held .value set. Our value 
of separating chunch and state and the nature of our pluralistic society 
coalescr'as streams of prescription to resist, or at least impede, 
attempts to recognize that teaching of values takes place, notwithstanding 
o^ur plan. Other practical considerations add to the problem: 

—the normless "sc^tific approach," so successVul (by the 
f pragmatic test of results) ii> research, is often\emulated in 
other fields, notably the soc'ial and behavioral sciences; 

"knowledge that value def#Tt)pment often takes place outside 
the classroom appears somehow anti-intellectual, due to the 
in-class,' o*ut-of-class dichotomy we continue foolishly to 
embrace; and | 

—our current existential modality, with its- corollary "do 
your own thing" inanity, tends to ridicule any normative 
postures as not "with it." 
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Whose Values to Teach? 



Our pluralistic society a/so offers no single model, no clear 
or consistent model of whose values to teachq-x Yet recognizing that 
valuing takes place in the educational framewjrk, teachers- and the 
institutions they mal^e up would do well to conVider alternative 
philosophical pegs on which to hagq an approach to teaching of values. . 
" . >. • . 

Value D^elopment for Task Fonnation . The evolution of 
identity and the HFuI filling of its correlate tasks of ideology and ' 
intirfiacy h^ve long^-beeft recognized by Erik Erikson as essential to both 
individual and connective development. The teacher or educational 
institution which* can maintain , sensitivity to these developmental tasks * 
and recognize that students coffie to us in varying stages of having 
fulfilled them, not only achieve a framework for ordering a philosophy 
but go a long way toward understanding certain student behaviors. 

The role of the teacher in this regard cannot be overestimated < 

. . . good parents ^Iso feel a need to have teachers 
De trusted.. For nothing less is at stake than the 
ant and maintenance in 'children of a positive 
iatidn with those who k*iow things and know how to*do 
Again and agairVmJuterviews with especially gifted 
inspired people, one i.s told spontaneously and with a 
:ial glow that one^ teacher can be credited with having 
^ lied the flame ,of hidden talent. Against thi'S stands the 
'Sverwhelming evidence of vast neglect. (1) 




Value Development for Comin_g of Age. A similar but analytically 
distinct set of goals may be born from joint individual and societal needs 
to come of age, to pass into membership jn the dominant culture. This 
assimilation process, frustrating throughout history, and currently 
source of the phrase. "gerfTration gap," is nonetheless essential. 

• • . every society. depends on "the succession of 
genvati ons , and aduljts usually assume that this means that 
^heir values and life style should be transmitted to the 
young, (2) 

1 ^ 
Survey data which report the remarkable asrsimilation of 
political and SQcial values by today's young people c^uld, serve to^ lessen^, 
the fear that such an approach to value* development is fraught with 
problems. .(3) 
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Value Development for Se1f"Di>ection> . Perhaps the most 
articulate spokesman for student development as a means toward assisting 
indaf\/iduals to become self-directing is W. Harold Grant. An outline for 
institutional concern with this goal includes: assessing already 
developed behaviors; formulating behavior objectives ; programming to 
accomplisfj. objectives; fostering developipent within a cultural context; 
deviling environments most conducive to individual development; modj^f^ing 
behav^'ors which block development; developing values that enable tfie 
student to judge the worth of behaviors; recording developmental progress; 
and facilitating post-institutional, lifelong development. (4) 



Value. Development as. Reflection of Personality . Many educators 
may wish 1^ examine still another justification for value development 
involvemerft: that of providing an arena for personality delJ^lopment. 



This goal, which transcends vocational preparation and even 
5Qcial deveTopm^, sees the school as agent of formation of personality, 

•Values thus developed become standards for decision-making and 
components of total belief systems. (5) > ' 



Kow to Teach Values 

■ . . * ■ " 

The s4Ldent comes to the institution in various formative 
stages of value reyelopment. For some, the family has had a profound 
influence. The church, as our primary moral institution, has affected 
many. For others, a sense of purpose may come from peers, from other 
primary groups, from a sense of patriotism. What remains for the teacher Z 
is more than a capstone role, or one as arbiter of competing value . f 

inputs. Indeed the teacher, like it or not, may serv^ as the catalyst 
which spurs commitment to a fairly well-defined value system. 

This activity is acopBiplished in one or more ways* 

Individual Modeling . Teachers are more than individuals with 
various levels of content-oriented expertise. They have attained high 
levels of competence in their respective discipliiies, but they also' 
assist, through modeling, the development of values. Learning can take 
place without a model, but value development typically is facilitated 
by modeling. In the various roles as instructor, advisor, facilitator, 
the teacher is at all times a model. • 
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Social Modeling. Interaction with practitioners in the field, 
the mainstay of teacher education itself, ought to be emulated by other 
disciplines interested \p providing social models for students. 
Internships, field study, practica, all serve to enable the -student to 
observe behaviors appropriate for future roles. ^ * 

*> - ^ 

^ Discussion Emphasis . Professional schools such as medicine and 
law long have been as concerned with the moral/ethical use of the • 
knowledge acquired as with the knowledge dissemination itself. When one 
travels over a bridge, one hopes that the faculty which trained the 
engineer stressed the ethical practices as well as economies of 
construction of engineering- The implication for all teachers is clear- 
discussion in class ought to emphasize the possible uses of the. 
particular knowledge and their effects on both the learner and others. 

Institutional Value Climate . Were the institution and rfts 
practices to^e inconsistent with its oyn\ stated values of purpos^, 
students wouldMi£.the first to identify, the hypocrisy. Policies oH 
retention and treatment of students as weM as retention and rewarding of 
teachers reveal a gj^eat deal about an institution's* value characteristics. 

Promotion of Group Activities , Research results are clear tfiat 
value development occurs significantly in groups. The faculty role ,^ 
promotion, implementation and development of group activities is ^ 
important, and should 4)6 regarded as more a value learning laboratorV 
than an additional administrative chore, (6) ^^ / 

Seeking Potential in the Student , All students are not created 
eqaal; the teacher who can believe in the student who has not 
demonstrated significant value development in the past may very well 
prov,ide needed assistance for this individual's future development. The 
teacher who can spot potential, particularly when no one else can, helps, 
the individual grow. 

Teachers have a profound impact on .the value development of 
their students. The question is whether this ijnpact Shall be ' 
acknowledged and programmed for the greater benefit of the student and, 
perhaps^ the society which brings' the teacher and $tudent together. 

From the stages of life, then, such dispositions as 
faith, will power, purposeful ness , competence, fidelity, 
. love, care, wisdom — all criteria of vital individual 
^ strength — also flow into the life of institutions. Without 
them, institutions wilt-, but without the spirit of 
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institutions pervading the patterns of care and love, 
instruction and training, no strength could emer^'; from the 
sequence of generations. (7) ' 

i Documentations , « 



1. Erik H. Erikson, Identity ; Youth and Crisis , New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1968, p. 125. 

2. Edgar Z. Friedenberg, CominQ_ of Age vn America : Growth and 
Acquiescence , New York: Random House, 19b5Vp. 8. ^ 

3. See, for example, Daniel Yankelovich, Inc., The Changing 
Values on Campus : ' Political and Personal Attitudes of Today's College 
Students , New York: Washington Square Press, 1972. 

""4. W. Harold Grant, ^'A Student Development Point of View of 
Education ^" Resource Materials : Emotional Problems of College Students , 
Greeley: University of Northern Colorado, 1971, pp. 1-4- 

6. See Nevitt Sanford, The American College : A. Psychological 
and Social Interpretation of the Hi gher Learning ^ New York : Johrv Wi 1 ey 
and Sons, Inc., T966, especiaTTy Chapter 2; and Florence B. Brawer, New 
Perspectives on Personality Development in College Students , San 
Francisco: Uossey-Bass Puolvsher^, 1973, especially Chapter 10 r ' 

6. Sanford, o^. cit . , .Part VI. -See also Alexander Astin, 
"The Measured Effects of Higher Education," in "American Hijher Education 
Prospects and Choices," The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (November,ji;1972) , p. 1. 

7. Erikson, 0£. tit . , p. 14K , • . 
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The growing interest in values and their clarification pan be 
traced directly to the shattering events of the last few years. On 
closer examination, one can detect an attempt, by some, to close the gap 
between what we do value and what we should value; an attempt, in 
essence, to relate descriptive and prescriptive value connotations* 
Consider, for example, the economic system of the United States. 
Ostensibly, we value the capitalist system, or, in more simple terms, an 
.unplanne.d economy* However, many economists and lay people strongly 
argue that in order to ward off another depression it becomes imperative 
to control the economy vis-arvis governmental planning efforts. If this 
is an accurate assessment, what then, do we and should we, value? It may 
not, in the long run, be the capitalist system that is, valued, as much as 
it may be economic stability. Capitalism is the descriptive 7alue, while 
stability denotes prescription. It thus becomes evident that we are 
confronted with two distinctly different types of values: one 
instrumental and the otfier intrinsic. 

Instrumental values serve, theoretically, as mearts^to gaining 
intrinsic values, or ends. To illustrate this relationship, note"the 
increased use of job charts found in many of the open classrooms around 
the country* Job gharts are devices, through which children are assigned 
specific work routines such as sweeping the floors, feeding the animals, 
and setting up the juice. The jobs usually rotate on a daily or weekly 
basis and each child' has responsibility for something. An anticipated 
outcome of this activity is that the child will begin to understand his 
or her importance in the group and how the group depends on individual 
efforts to keep order in the class. ' Responsibility in the classroom is 
a value to be ii^temalized* If individual responsibilities are not 
^ carried out, the group suffers, and if the group suffers, so do all the 
' individuals within the group. However, the classroom, or the school for 
th^t matter, does not exist in isolation* They are related to society in 
various ways, a(nd these relationships are by no means clear. What is 
clear from the preceding exampTe is the hope that by having children 
internalize thejvalue.of responsibility within the classroom, this "value 
will be retained and activated in society. 

There is an assumption, then, that if children learn to value 
the routine chores of .the classroom in terms of responsibility to the 
groups they will understand and value their responsibility to society as 
they interact more frequently with the world outside. Responsibi-lity to 
the classrown group (what we say we do). is the instrumental or 
descriptive value which is assumed to lead to responsibility to society 
(what we should do), and becomes the intrinsic or prescriptive value. 
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• Just as there are types of values^ there are, - also, levels of- - 
values. Although the three levels presented here do not pretend to 
represent the universe of categorical possibilities, they do represent a 
large portion of it. I propose that values can be analyzed within three 
Contexts: the personal, the institutional, and the socio-cultural milieu. 
Unfortunately, there is no. evidence that the popular value clarification 
'tectiniques can effectively deal with the institutional and socio-cultural 
levels. In fact, there is some question whether this technique can even 
clarify personal values'^ 

The most widely known work in the area of values clarification 
is exemplified by Louis Raths, Merrill Harmin, and Sidney Simon in their 
book. Values and Teaching . (1) It is, perhaps, the best statement to 
date on this relatively new field of study, .but they may be presenting 
more difficulties than solutions. Raths, et. al., delineate a process 
of valuing which, they claim, defines a value. (2) The seven steps in 
the j)rocess are, (a) choosing freely, (b) choosing from among 
.^^ternatives, (c) choosing after thoughtful consideration of the 
consequences of each alternative, (d) prizinq and cherishing, 
(e) affirming, (f) a.ctins upon choices, and (g) repeating. The trick is 
to, get beyond .the ffrst step in the process, choosing freely. For in 
each of the steps, there are unresolvfed assumptions, some of which are 
not well founded and therefore unacceptable. What does it mean to choose 
freely? I suspect that it depends on the information given and whp is . 
. giving it. The mistake of this approach is to assume that man can choose 
freely given the social, political, cultural, and economic contexts 
within which we all mus.t live. Can J^e real ly choose freely? JAkiag a- 
purist view, I think not. The autonomy of the individual is not a well 
established fact, liberal rhetoric aside. If we do accept the 
assumption, we fall into the trap of opposing 'indoctrination' which 
liberals in education have had a love affair with for the past fifty - 
years. The difficulty has been that the conservative element of society 
has been far more successful in 'teaching' values than the liberals. By 
taking the stand of individual autonomy and freedom to develop values, 
one is unwittingly playing into the hands of those who would indoctrinate. 
Individual autonomy cannot be considered outside of the appropriate 
institutional and socio-cultural contexts. Only when these* 
interrelationships are explored will a 'val id technique of values ; 
clarification be possible. Only when we work toward the, ideal of 
choosing freely, instead of assuming its existence, will we be on the 
true road in the process of clarification. 

• •• ' Schools,/ teachers and the curriculum itself are, more often 
, than notf assuming cause and effect relationships between the 



instrumental values they knowingly or unknowingly subject children to, 
and the intrinsic societal values we hope they will exhibit as adults. 
The, discussion that follows wjll explore the various connections between 

values and the educational contexts in which they exist. 

t 
/ 



Schooling and Values ^ 



As in any inquiry into schools as .institutions it is bath 
dangerous and confusing to present one institutional design as a 
representative model. Generalizations canaot account for the exceptions. 
Yet, pluralistic model analysis, while taking account of the exceptions, 
do not always provide us with prescriptions for the future. On the one 
hand, therefore, we are confronted with a single model of schooling, such 
as the factory system assumed. in thfe Jenck's analysis, 03) and on the 
other hand, we are faced with vafying models of schooling, as exemplified 
by the alternative schools movement. (4) Each approach has its merits, 
*but an either/or position is. not helpful. The analysis presented here is 
based upon the assumpt]^ that all models of schooling^ in terms their 
institutional design, can be categorized under a finite number of values 
and it is the yaluational efficiency of schools, rather than their 
bureaucratic efficiency, -that should be analyzed. 

The problem with social science methods is that they tend to 
assume models of schooling and proceed to analyze schools according to 
the derived model. The usual response is to either accept or reject the 
analysis, while the real question j*s whether the assumed model should or 
should not be accepted. The reader, therefore, is cautioned to keep in 
mind that iny analysis also depend^ on an assumed model of schooling which 
is, accordingly, subject to acceptance or rejection. 

Schools, as institutions, can be viewed -as either developing. 

instrumental or intrinsic values; the school is seen as the means toward 

some external end, or it is seen as an end, tn and of, itself. 

Educational philosophy has treated schools as means, whereas eclucational 

practice has, in many cases, treated schools as ends. Educational 

philosophy and educational {jra^^tice do, however, share common grounds; 

that is, they both operate as if the -school were at least partially 

capable of changing or maintaining the status quo. This mutual belief 

provides the framework for a valuational analysis of schooling. 
♦ 

Let us begin with the premise- that schools do stand for certain 



values, which may be found among the various contextual environments in 
which the ^hools exi^t. Politically, for example, the school might 
value clemocracy. The valuing of democracy, however, is meaningless 
unless it exists within some context. Therefore, the school must; make a 
choice depending oil its contextual. analysis of the political arena of the 
country. It can assume^ tfiat democracy does exist and proceed to 
inculcate the political thought and practice that is currently operating 
within society, or it can make the judpent that democracy does not , - 
exist, but should, and proceed to inculcate political thought and , 
practice that should be operating within society* Thus, the former ' ' 
judgment argues for maintenance of the status-quo, while the latter 
espouses change. ' Very often, though, schools shy away from making value 
decisions, and this is often, a result of the unclarified value systems of 
the school's constituency. Turning back to. the brief discussiqn on 
values clarification techniques, it was pointed out that the method 
rarely takes account of social imperatives, among others. If, however, 
.individual value decisions are made within the framework of^t-h6 / 
institution of schooling, existing in some defined contextual e»fvironment, 
clarification techniques become much-more meaningfuT. ' / 

The. valuational^aaaJysTS'of schooling depends, therefore, on 
the individual_aod-socie1:al value standards, and on the institutional 
meta-va4ue£;^o?j:hange or stability. It is only when the descriptive and 
.the prescriptive analysis of values merge that the school will operate 
w.ith full valuational efficiency. 

. , The nature of schooling is dependent jjpon v^lue considerations ' 
and,- it. follows then, that its nature will come into focus only as we 
explicitly state its values. Any other analysis simply assumes the 
values fn order to describe the nature. That is why we still hear about 
the ills of the factory models of schooling; models which, in effect, 
''objectify a subjective construct of humanity. 

It should be clear, therefore, that the nature of schooling 
depends., to a great extent, on its investment in either one of two 
values., change or status quo. Furthermore, no matter what model of 
schooling is assumed, the overt decision as to which of the two values 
aVe internalized will determine the context for any evaluation. The 
hypocracy of our school systems seems to lie, unfortunately, with the 
public relations personnel who verbalize both the status quo and change, 
depending upon what they think the public wishes to hear at any 
particular moment. In an era of confusion and defensiveness , the public - 
relations aspect of schooling not only adds to, but heightens, the belief 
that schools are getting worse and must be purged. Indeed, the belief 
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may be well founded, but certainl^J^ not if it is based on public reVations- 
arguments. If we are having trouble describing schools, we are certainly 
not in a position to evaluate them* To repeat once more, the description 
will remain beyond our reach 'until we/begin to cope with value 
descriptors in lieu of bureaucratic llrappings. The hope of thi? shift, 
however, i^ tempered by the renewed/emphasis on business-oriented 
techniques of evaluation* This empna^is has surfaced as coffipetency-based 
education ^nd, if anything, will niove us further adrift from the real 
problems facing our -educational institutions today and in the future. ' 



Teaching and 'Values 

As most people are aware, the teaching rolel is not value-free. 
Teachers are not a special breed whp are trained to resist the natural 
search for personal values. Nor are they of such chaj^acter as to be able 
to hide their personal value system behind the guise of professional 
objectivity. Allport, when commenting on personal values as categories,' 
noted that , ^ ^ ' * ^ . 

The most important categories a man- hasl ara his own 
personal set of values. He lives by ^nd for his values^ 
Seldom does he think about them or weigh them; ra*her he 
.feels, affirms and defends them. So important are\the value 
categories that evidence and reason are ordinarilyAfprced to 
conform to them ... As partisans of our own way life we L 
cannot help thinking .in .a partisan manner . • Such, partisan^ 
thinking is- entirely natural , for our job in th.is world is tfb / 
live in an' integrated way as value-seekers. Prejudgments / 
stemming from these values enable us to do so^M^) * \ ' . 



The teaching role is'pervaded by values: pej^tfnsil , 
institutional, and socio-cultural . leaching is relatively comfortable 
when the three levels of values are integrated. As is often tihe case, 
however, there is conflict among and between the three levels and this 
conflict carries over into the classroom and nQ doubt, leaves its mark/on 
the students.. The partisanViature of valuing precludes**ahy other ^ , . 
consequence. What should not be overlooked, in any't'ase, is the flTct " 
that integrated or conflicted levels of values pervade the^clas^room ^ 
through the teaching-learning process. > 

't ^ .1 ^ ^ ' - I ^ ' 

With this perspective, it is increasingly impor|:ant that th,e 



educational profession pay more attention tothe actual values taught and 
learned in the classrooms. Some may make a distinction on the grounds 
that values are not taught; rather, they are learned. (6) Jhis is not 
really useful, because values somehow and in some way are learned, and 
teaching probably plays some role in this. *But, the process of teaching* 
and/or learning vajues may not be as important as the knowledge of the 
actual values being formed in the classroom.. Political socialization 
studies represent an" important effort in this direction, as does Lawrence 
Kohlberg's work on moral development. Needless to say, we need to know 
more about the teacher's persQrta.1 values in relation to the institutional 
and socio-cultural. values. It woul^. then follow, that aa analysis of the 
value ^relationships, within the framework of integration or conflict, 
would pave the way to a better understanding of what values we do 
^ transmit and ultimately to an awareness'of the convergence or d'^vergence 
, of transmittable descriptive knd prescriptive values. I suggest that the 
analysis of values becomes, in reality, an analysis of the curriculum 
development process* This assumes that personal, insti'5:utional , and 
so^^ultural va.lues'are implicit In the, process. Therefore, ^ince the 
--^Curriculum has been historicalJ/^<^^^^ as the catch-all for thfe 
knowledge, ideas,,. 'skilJLs^^rf^ values, etc. that are transmitted, . 
J earned or exg^x^i^enCed by the students, it seems that it would be 
^ profUalile-'irSiook at the process with a far more critical eye t\an we 
^^Jiave**^ the past. . ^ ' 

Curriculum Development and Values 



The history of. curriculum development^ in the United States is/ 
^a history of changing values. (7) Since 191d to the present, theories of 
curriculum developrnent have been based on the attempt to relate the three- 
levels of. values we noted throughout this discussion. Suffice It to say, 

. universal acceptance of . any one theory is not on the horizon. However, 
the various. elements At} the curriculum development process^ are, more or, 

.less, cicc'ep'ted by most educators wprking ,in this field.' They would ^Iso 
pf'Pbably agree that each elem^ent in the process is defined*largely by the 
values of tHe deyelpp^^s. It is wfthin this context that analysis must ' 
take place. ' T^pj^d^oY&'^tha^t the follpWifig ei^ht elements describe the 

, curriculum development process: '(a) aims o'f^education, (b) principles 

li^nd procedures 'for selecting the s^ubject matter, (c) principles and 
.pr&cecjures for ordering the subject matter, (d) curriculum evaluation, 

. (e']^\eurrlqL!lum change., (f) types of curriculum organization used, 
,(g')t Ij^^^ticip^tbry roles in curriculum development, and.(h) curriculum 

/^Jfssemi nation. ' . ' 
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The important character! stj^to note is tha,t each of th.ese 
elements are underpinned byvalue d^isions. For example, principles for 
selecting subject matter may be^rived from among the following: child 
interest, adult activity, sjgffTficance to an organized field of |^ 
knowledge, timeliness, apcTpatriotism- These are just a few of the man^ 
value alternatives ^i^dib]e. The final choice depends, ideally, upon 
the appropriate>frterpretation of any given educational philosophy, 
which, in H^^n right, is chosen partially according to axiological 
considerations. 

* 

In sjiort, all the elements in the process of curriculum , 
development ar^ interrelated and^bound together by values. Too often, , 
however^ the values implicit in one element are in conflict with those 
underlying another element.. How many times have we verbalized an 
educational philosophy only to set it aside when it becomes inconvenient. 
Thts is known as developing curri'culum in a void. In other jwords, 
curriculum^ in order io be meaningful must be developed within the 
framework of various contexts, and each and every context assumes value 
connotations. Evaluation of the curriculum, therefore, as with the ^ 
evaluations of schooling and teaching, must take into account the values 
underlying it. As discussed previously, a valuational analysis is called 
for in terms of internal consistency and external validity^^ 



Conclusions 



An important new book, edited by James J. Shields' and Cbjin 
Greer, has^ recently been published containing the following description 
of the state of education:, 

Faced' ^ith the- charge that there is Something 
terjiibly. wrong with the schools, professional educators 
usifalfy fall back on the consumption syndrome as ^^efense. 
•Jnevitably, the causa and the proposed solution offer^ for. 
educational problems can be reduced simply to the word' more. 
The sky Could^ bre ^completely papered with the articles / 
written by educators about the -need for more. (8) ' 



: ' Given this declared state of the art, the editors proceed to 
argue that 



. . . more money and more schooling within the 
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context of our extsting society is. not the answer.^ Yet, most 
school Vefarm effoKs fail to face thTs reality. The answer 
is not to be found in new ways for schools to do their job ^ 
better; instead,, the task is to reorient schools away from an 
exploitative social structure and turn them around so that 
they function to promote tension in their relations|iip with 
•Other societal institutions. (9) 

The s^igniflcance of their remarks rest with the acknowledgment 
that schools (amjelement in ^educatipn) ejcist. within contexts. The ' 
contextual relationships are "^analyzed in' valuational terms and found to 
be destructive. Evidently, they co'iild only procee.d tfi categorize, the 
various articles, included in the text, into appropriate contexts after 
going through a valuational analysis. . ' . - . ^ 

There is no proposition here, that valuational analysis of . 
education within its .many contexts is ready to be packaged and sold. 
However, it is hoped thcit more/educators will begin to look at education 
through different colored gliasses. If we expect the education 
profession to gain respect^^ integrity, and credibility:in the public eye. 
We will have to stop adopting and promoting business values and begin to 
cultivate and utilize human values. Our future can , afford nothing less, 
and in actuality, pur professional ethics demands nothing rrtore. 
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CHAPTER VII 
VALUING: AN ADMINISTRATIVE PERSPEC/flVE 




V 



GEORGE F. HAMM.'VICE PRESIDENT OF STUDENT AFFAIRSr 
ARIZONA" STATE UNIVERSITY, . ' 
• TEMPEi ARIZONA 



Does value h3ye an ultimate definable nature? Is value a 
property, relation or 'quality? Is it objective or subjective or are both 
of these aspects always present? Surely aesthetic tastes are more- 
Subjective than ethical principles which are also, more subjective thaj^ 
religious principles. Does the objective element increase as one ascends 
— the scale of values? While we expect a judge to resist personal 

inqli nations and preferences and to act **5hjectively,? is even a highly * 
skilled professional ccfpable ot divorcing him or herseTf from 
physiological, psychological, social and political influences? Does 
something become valu|ible because w6 value it, or dp we value something 
because it 1s valuable? Are some values relative while others are 
absolute? While these are interesting philosophical issues which one 
must defer to the philosophy department, all university administrators 
are challenged fcpm time to time to call upon some general guidelines 
related to the Wluing process. ^ ' ' 

Student Affairs administrators seem to be challenged in at 
least three respects pertaining to valuation one as it relates to the 
broader aspects of trie university commiiplty and its relationship to the 
greater society, another as it reUtes'^to groups and organizations within 
the university, anA^ third which deals with the teaching process as it 
relates to the individual student. 

.The modern university is' changing. It is now involved to'' 
varying degrees iifi nearly every corner of our society. Today ^s campus is 
no longet'the independent entity insulated. from the practical and 
fy)litical issues of the social system. Its students come from every 
geographical, social, economic, political and cultural environment. They 

"iring with them widely varying cultural and ethical norms. Quite 
naturally, the community expects the university tp live within society's 

' guidelines. Oftentimes, these expectattoi>s are in conflict either with 
individuals or group members of the university community. Administrators 
generally, and perhaps student affairs administrators specifically, need 
"to be sensitive to these value, conflicts. 

Communieation between students and the community at large is 
often limited. The importance of establishing respect among leaders of 
the, oytside community, the faculty and -the student commurmy is 
imperative » This obligation extends beyond fraternization. It includes 
not only an understanding of the varloiis normative backgrounds, but an 
acceptance of them as well. Acceptance should not be confused with, 
approval a concept which is^not easily conveyed tfl the community at . 
large.' / . 
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For the general university administi^ator, perhaps the most ' 
complicated value conflict arises when one is called upon to arbitrate 
between. the public's .demands for controlling the university, or groups or 
individuals within it, and the professional eduqators' demand for 
autonomy. ' The administrator must defen.d both the public's right to 
participate and the university's right to run its own affairs. 
Ultimately, the responsibility of the public university and those who run 
it is to society, an^d beyond ^ocifety to the truth. But just as- the ' 
university needs to understand public opinion and the social order, the 
public needs to comprehend the nature and purpose of the university. A 
persistent problem faced by the university is its absence of a clearly 
defined, explicit and commonly accepted purpose for the academic 
enterprise. While educators have the right to determine the best means 
of educating, the p.ubl1c haS the right to know to what ends those means 
are directed. 

Once this matter has been resolved between university and 
community, it is time to turn inside the walls of the academy. First, 
one must recognize the competing objectives of those who are the 
university. Faculty members are concerned about the search for truth, 
acceptance within an academic discipline, the dissemination of knowledge, 
research, professional and personal- advancement and sometimes service.. 
For the most part students place emphasis, as they should, on their own * 
individual development. Ideally, administrators should have the same 
faculty 3nd student emphases, yet sometimes are overwhelmed by other 
commitments. Such priorities as securing appropriations and placating 
public critics cause some to lose sight of the legitimate interests of 
both students and faculty. At this point, the establishment of a val-ue 
hierarchy by the administrator becomes a balancing act. Repetitive 
issues such as defending academic freedorit, explaining alleged 
permissiveness of student behavior, tolerating unpopular causes, and 
responding to infringements upon community norms compete with more 
worldly matters such as gaining or maintaining public support and career 
^survival. 

' At times, student affair administrators must 'step aside from 
their administrative rol-e to help students attempt to work out their own 
system of values. This includes the process of self-identity as well as 
assisting a student in understanding and accepting his relationship with 
h'is family, his^ peers, 'the university and the greater society. 

« One of the basic conflicts which university students, experience 
ns a lack of understanding that value change does not necessarily mean 
the deterioration of one's basic value system. Accordingly, parents need 
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to recognize that the influence of ane^s contempo)faries, at least 
temporarily^ displaces the reliance upon parents ar adults for advice and 
guidance. For young people this phenomenon often causes guilt and 
produces anxiety. It implies a breakdovm in values because they no 
longer share many of the common beliefs or attitudes of their parents. 
However, despite the challenge, the ^asic core of values developed over 
the years through the guidance of family, schools or cfjurch remain* 
basical ly intact. 

P^er influences are particularly noticeable on the college 
campus, in the residence hall or fraternity house and within the wide 
variety of student organizations. They provide a forum for the various 
issues of the day whether related to environmental concerns (such as 
pollution, transportation, and population density), to equal educational 
and employment opportunities, to poverty ^avernment or corporate 
business, or to politics politicians and justice. This is the time for 
social and political awareness and for students to challenge institutions 
and society. 

* 

For the university administrator the challenge is one of 
accepting and recognizing this assimilation and adjustment process while 
not placing oneself unnecessarily in an approvaVdisapproval relationship. 
The administrator must recognize that the process of valuation is complex 
and changing. Its factors are neither homogeneous nor simple. They are 
influenced by both prior and simultaneous experience. They must recognize 
that students may gauge their decision-making on what pleases someone 
else rather than what is most appropriate for the particular individual 
as the .ftecessary part of the growth-exploration process^ An administrator^ 
should be reminded that difficult problems are best resolved in an 
atmosphere of coope^ration, receptivity and objectivity father than 
concession. Also it is important to be aware that persofral^alues may 
not be congruent with existential realities. When such conflict is 
irresolvable, the individual is forced to choose between personal, 
professional and practical implications. 

The university* should afford feach student the opportunity to 
cfevelop the skill to select, evaluate, Question, analyze, criticize, 
scrutinize and ultimately to make the logical decision. Ideally, this 
emergence into a state of independence completes the process of 
developing the personal value system that enables a student to choose 
appropriate goals and to accept accompanying responsibilities. This 
process begart as an attitude that values ane something that is 
convenient or comfortable or popular. At some time it was recognized 
that vaTues do have a hierarchy and finally the awareness that there are 
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problems and consequences associate4 with the criteria one uses for value 
choices. When a student accepts Ihis responsibility as well as the 
commitment to stand behind that which he believes he has completed the 
valuing process. - 

\ < 

If one were to prescribe a position for the ^student affairs- 
administrator in dealing with one-to-one relationships, it would 
underscore the importance of allowing the individual to choose for 
himself, but with some reservation. Just as one would not allow a 
4-year-old to experiment with playing in the street or a first year 
pharmacy student to dispense pharmaceuticals, it should not be expected 
that carte blanche endorsement be given to college students to navigate 
their way through the university experience either in or outside the 
classroom. Student behavior nQrms are expected to conform with standards 
as prescribed by various university and public constituencies such as 
faculty governing boards, legislators, and parent-tax payers. This 
position is not a pleasant 'companion for those who suggest that policy 
should be established based entirely upon the will of the majority. 

While it is a fundamental right in our society that "the 
individual has a voice in political and social affairs, it is a ■ 
fundamental tenant that the right of one may run counter to the privilege 
of another. When such conflict arises between one -student and another or 
between a student- faculty-administrator or outsider, student affairs 
administrators may suddenly become arbitrator and negotiator and 
sometimes referee. 

Value conflicts arise between the- university and the greater 
community when these later responsibilities are carried out with 
professional commitment. It is at this point that value conflict occurs 
both within and beyond the university walls. The administrator carries 
the burden of institutional defense as the public demands a vofce in 
university governance at the same time that the faculty is demanding 
immunity from outside intrusion. The value conflict is complicated 
further by the demand of students for self -governance, legislators for 
control and parents for more supervision of their sons and daughters. 

The uni\?ersity Gomnunity is unique. Although there are th.ose 
who would be disinclined to admit it, the members of the faculty "and the 
administration are public servants. Their responsibilities include not 
only the preservation of the past, but the prxttection of the unpopular 
and the exploration of the unknown. 
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From Meester Veelsdn 



Wilson became the state (war is the health of tlje > 
state), Washington his Versailles, manned the socialized 
government with dollar-a-year men out of the great 
corporations and ran the big parade 

of men munitions .grocenes<*mules and trucks to 
France. Five million men stood at a.ttention outside their 
tarpaper barracks every sundown while- they played The 

Sjbar-Spah^led Banner, 

War brought the eighthour day, women's votes, 
prohibition, compulsory arbitration, high wages, high rates 
of interest, cost plus contracts, and the luxury of being a 
Gold Star Mother. 

If you objected to making the world safe for cost 
plus democracy you went to jail with Debs. 

With the help of Almighty God, Right, Truth, 
Justice, Freedom, Democracy, the Selfdeterminapion of Nations 
No indemnities, no Annexations, 

and Cuban sugar and Caucasian manganese and 
l^orthwesterh wheat and Dixie cotton, the Brftisb blockade. 
General Pershing, the taxicabs of Paris and th§ seventyfive 
gun, , , -"^1^ 

we won the war. ^ - ^ 

Dos Passos, Nineteen Nineteen , p. 211. 

Mpynihan tries to cast Nixon as Disraeli; Kissinger 
would like him to be Metternich; Nixon himself yearns for 
Woodrpwfi cation. ' \ 

Wills, Nixon Agonistes , pp. 534-535. 

Woodrow Wilson, reelected in 1916 because *He\Kept 
Us Out of War,* took the nation into war just ojqe month after 
his second term began. In this short time Jie^r|$feled all 
the way from nonintervention and official rieu^^iTity to 
complete dictation of the terms for surrender ,\f or peace, and 
for the postwar organization of nations. Mencken thought . 
this 'conversion* a cynically staged , thing. -Others fasten on 
one or other point in the process as, admitte'ffly, ^expedi^trt"^. 

e.g., Richard Hofstadter shows how carefully the first ' 
"neutrality' was framed to be neutral against Germany. 

. . .True, an international Covenant would be 
needed (Wilson, proud of his Presbyterian background, 
•descended from Scotch Coventey's, liked thg biblical majesty 



of the 'lerm Covenant, and insisted on its use for the founding* 
document of the League of Nations), 

Wills, Nixon Agonistes , p. 417. 




He (Nixon) has not been a convincing moralist, he 
do^s not have the preachef^irs of Woodrow Wilson; but he is 
notable for his belief preachers — not only in Billy 
Graham 5ind Dr. Peale, but^in the Horatio Alger tracts and 
^ maxims of his youths. He believes in the moral reward foV ' 
effort;, the spiritual quality of suficess — all that 
disappearing ethos he appealed to And is trying to r 
- resuscitate. 

Wills, Nixon Agonistes , p. 394. 

On June 17, 1972 the Watergate breakin occurred and with it the 
arrest of the burglers; thus began the unraveling of a presidency, , In 
the complex of scandals associated with what is known as the Watergate 
Affair not the lea^t of the scandals has been the ignominy of lawyer 
involvement in a battery of alarming situations: some illegal, some 
professionally unethical and many highly questionable. As a consequence 
of the aftermath of the Watergate burglery I have become fascinated with 
the area of legal ethics or "professional responsibilities of the 
lawyer." ^ ^ 

The field of legal ethics bear.s some very interestins. relations 
to the general field of ethics, to the problems of the" enforcement of 
professional norms and to the problems of imparting or teaching* 
professional responsibilities to any licensed, certified or legally 
recognized professional group. All of these aspects involve valuing, 
evaluation and the teaching of vocational values to graduate students. . 
Professional ethics for- lawyers and the attendant problems of fostering 
and maintaining them have wider dimensions in terms of the parallels, 
analogies and contrasts with the problems of professional behavior in 
both medicine/health fields and in education. • 

These questions arise: . What differences exist in the 
professional codes for lawyers, for health personnel, for teachers? How 
do the different fields law- health, education — go about training 
people within these different fields in the specific areas of professional 
ethics? What are the. underlying values in the legal protession, the 
health careers, and the teaching professions? 

The undone President who was to resign ul tirfiately was not only 
a lawyer himself, but an admirer of Woodrow Wilson who enunciated most 
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articulately the concept of the person of the president by virtue of his 
office as being the inevitable and inescapable maraT leader of the nation " 
exercising a quasi-eccTesiastical role in delineating the moral aims an.d 
voicing the spiritual aspirations of_.the Jiation and filling a role of , 
teaching values by word and deed to his people. ^Richard Milhouse Ni-xon ^ 
envisioned his presidency as a Wilsoriian one. History, remains the' . 
supreme ironist* This association with Woodrow Wilson is an especially., 
revealing one. Wilson, like Nix6n, was not only a product of the .legal' 
profession's traditions j he was, besides being a product of the teaching 
profession and the president of a great university, also a product , Uk§— 
Nixon, of a profound religious background in which Scotch /*Presentxsifi^ 
paralleled the "inner light" mystique or Quakerism. 

, In my conversations with judges and lawyers a recurrent notion 
that arose was that a lawyer by virtue of his profession should lead an 
exemplory public life and at. least ^n official private one which would 
offer moral fexample to the community. This notipn has its roots deep in 
American history. Professional people — lawyers and teachers and 
preachers and eventually e7en medical doctors --.were tHe leaders of 
their community and the chief upholders of the establishment inasmuch 4s 
by and large they were the establishment and the chief benefactors of the 
system. This is reflected in the code of ^Drofessional Responsibilities 
and Rules of the Supreme Court Pertainitig to Discipl ine^of Attorneys as ' 
Adopted By the Arizona Supreme Court 1971. The first Canon cqntains 
this provision: 

EC 1-5 lawyer should maintain high standards 'Of professional 
conduct and should encourage fellow lawyers to do likewise. 
' - He should be temporate and dignified and should refrain from 
all illejgal and morally reprehensible conduct. Because of 
liis position in society, even minor" violations of the law by 
.a -lawyer may tend to lessen public confidence in the legal 
profession. Obedience to the law exemplifies respect for 
the law. To lawyers, ♦especially, respect for the law should 
be more than a platitude. 

^Members of the teaching profession were probably held accountable for the 
minutia of niceti.es of decorum longer than any other professional group. 

In looking at the three professional fields certain 
distinguishing features of law must be recognized. One can practice 
various fields of medicine without being a member of a medical 
association or health organization but the lawyer to practice law, except 
in the field of copywrite-patent law, must be a member of a bar 
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association. The bar associations have legjal status uniquely connected 
to the court system jand it is, to the bar that the discipline of members 
is assigne^^although the court (Supreme Court) may ignore the 
> recommendatipns of the bar committees, (The legal profession is moVe * 
actively engaged in policing itself than other professions,.) The 
consei?uenee-of Jll this is that^ membership in the professional 
"orgSihization is a virtual prerequisif^ to earning a livelihood in law. 
In contrast, a medical doctor not only may nothave to belong to a * 
medical society, he may even practice medicine and earn'^a living in 
county^ state and federal facilities.witfhout being licensed to practice, 
while a teacher without certification may find employment in private 
schools or as a tutor. , To practice medicine when one is not licensed 
still does require a valid diploma from an accredited institirtion 
whereas legally anyone can set up shop and "teach." 

In this regard concerning the closeness of the professiprial 
organization with the agencies of the state, (a niatter that singles out 
the legal profession), there is a facet which makes aspects of the 
Watergate affafr very painful. One of the reasons that the lawyers* 
involvement in the affair as it transpired into a major crises had such ^ 
unsettling ramifications is that the legal profession is so inextricably 
entwined in Our government. One whole branch of government, federal and 
' state^ is exclusively the domain of lawyers the Judiciary. A 
-preponderant member of legislators in Congress and the state houses are 
lawyers and in addition legal qualifications are a must in many positions 
of the-executive branch while being extremely desirable qualification ia 
others. In recent years the private sector has seen increasing members 
of corporate top brass drawn from the legal profession. 

The Anglo-American system of jurisprudence has a fundamental 
feature which is of decisive import to questions of professiqrial ethics 
as well as to the f^eld of general ethics and which reflects a basic 
value judgment. Th'is is the adversary nature of our systenj. So 
entrenched is this value jydgment embedded in legal thinking and sa 
pervasive in legal practice that it is difficult to get lawyers to 
concede the possi'bility that recent developments such as no fault 
insurance and divorce are at all indicative of a movement away from an 
exclusively adversary stance. Elliott E. Cheatham exquisitely elucidated 
the adversary nature of our law and the faith in its workings. 

The method for settling unresolved controversies is 
a competrtive one the adversary system of administration 
of law under which lawyers zealously represent their 
respective sides. The method involves a formidable paradox ^ 



. the use of partisan representatives to Bring out the truth 
and to achieve equal justice under law. So partisan 
represefitation rrtlist be enlightened if the mathod is to gittairi ■ 
its end. • . . 

What springs to my mind immediately are the numerous harprngs 
of Ha^'dld J. Laski on the subject of the contradictions between an 
acquisitive economic system and a formal political democracy. The 
formidable paradox ^p6.in ted out by Cheatham reflects the contradiction 
. betweejfi the'ideal of a value justice, equally administered under law 
~ and the numdane realities of the "quality" of zealous representation 
being, a variable with a startlingly high'' correlation to ecpnpmic power 
that enables one to purchase with quite excellent odds representation, 
that will win a desired verdict for the side with the most money at its* 
disposal. ' o 

Far reaching consequences to ethics result from any adversary 
system. Any educator who has watched the conse^ugnces^of acute 
competition, the salient value of which is winning, upon not only 
.scholastic achievement but upon educational values as a whole can predict 
the likelyvoutcomes. Any educator who has watched what happens to a 
physical eaucatioa. program as a consequence of intramural,.competition 
the perveirs.ion of^physicgl education to, athletics and sports — can not 
be surprised at the likely consequences to the valued ideal of equal 
justice' uh^ier law in'an adversary system. Competition "works" in 
jurisprudence i in athletics, in schooling; but hardly ever to the 
consequences, that a moralist might desire. 

The legal profession can* not be faulted for its efforts in - 
examining and codifying ethical strictures* The canons of the American 
Bar Association and the state bar associations now replaced by the Code 
of Professional Responsibility are more detailed and explicit than the, 
codes of professional ethics of any other group. One fascinating feature 
of these formalized rules and regulations is 'that there is the 
delineation made between what must be done and what should or may be done 
and what should not or. may not .be done. In addition there exists the 

..Codified opinions and rulings on the canons or codes. A further feature . 
of the legal profession's punctilious concern is that of the lawyer, 
uncertain of the appropriate-ethical course* having recourse to 
professional, advice frorti his peers in that he may^formally refer a matter 

^to constituted committee to decide upon the issue. 

Of central concern to the legal profession are the problems of 
conflict of interest. Here enormous effort has been expended and 
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produced an extensive body of rulings that delineate the proper role of 
the attorney. No other profession has so.exhaustin^ly searched out the 
ethical nuances of conflict of/ interest. ^ (Few opportunities arise for 
other professional people to c,b-jiiingle fifds,, for example.) It is not 
unusual that a j^dgeraf any level should /disqualify himself from a case 
on ground^ of conflict of interest which/might prejudice him. in his 
coiirt role. y {! ^, 

XlasBf lawyers in executive branches of government and in 
le'gislative rc(Tes do not follow suit and ex"e.rcise the same touchiness 
that t.hey do jn\the judicial area. It may be argued judiciously that a 
legislator who grows -cottort may himself better represent the interests of 
a cotton-growing district or state because of this personal stake inasmuch 
as he will more "zealously" represent the interests of the district where 
these interests are at one with his own personal ones. But what of the 
public interests over and. above the special ones? Tliis is a matter one 
might expect a lawyer to be particularly alive to thanks to his " - 
professional sensitivity to matters' of'conflict of interest. 

Once again the touching faith on the adversarial system 
manifest itself. If all, special interests are zealously represented the 
public interests will eml^e out of the fair competition of Madison's 
factions. The Invisible Hand at work! How much of the moral thinking 
and valuB structures and the process of valuing on the part of Americans 
does place an ultimate trust in some Invisible Hand. Emerson*s 
"Compensation" and Galbraith*s counter veiling power are but two 
expressions of the belief in the Invisible Hand. With respect to the 
national s^cene and the conflicts of interest among .Congressmen, the 
majority of whom are lawyers, ofteri the publij^is kept unaware of the 
special interests of their representatives in the absence of full 
disclosure of sources of income,' ownership holdings and partnership 
arrangements. Surely one could expect a body predominantly of lawyers to 
at least opt for full disclosure^ An example of undue personal 
involvement was brought to Phoenix in a 1974 speech by Representative 
John Vanderveen who won the special election in Michigan in President 
Gerald Ford's .old district. He related that the first day he got to the 
United States House of Representatives he was approached and asked if he 
had been in service. An affirmative answer brought forth the urging that 
he join a reserve unit. As a congressman in 'a reserve unit every day he 
spent in Congress rwould count as a day in the active reserves. Double 
pay for. the same job and double retirement in time., if he could keep 
getting reelected. There' are 113 members of Congress who are active 
members of a reserve unit. Anyone sanguine about conflict of interest 
matters should be urged to look at the voting record of these 113 on 
defense related matters. 
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How are the rules of the game taught, to the lawyers? How tire 
the strictures of legal ethics '^infused" so that lawyers are supposed to 
have a;, sense of the valdes that undepg i r d -fehe criteria of what is 
professionally ethical and what is>(j[ot? Ther^ are courses in law school 
on professional responsibilities wnich ;^ary as one would expect in the 
estimation of lawcstudents from the helpful to the prpfunctoral and 
useless. Formerly, some states required such courses to be taken as 
part of legal training, and somejlaw Schools required such a* course. 
Others made such a course optional as an elective; in such cases 
reliance was placed by the schools on the student picking up a 
sophistication about professional responsibilities along the way as 
incidental or concomitant learning as just part of the various law cases 
being dealt with in the process of general .learnings as ethical issues 
might have arise t Coincidental with Watergate in all schools approved by 
the, American Bar Association a graduate must have completed a course in 
professional responsibility. Recent moves have been made to include 
continuing education as part of maintainance of bar membership. In the 
backwash of Watergate it will be interesting to see if increasing 
emphasis will be placed upon seminars on current problems of professional 
conduct. 

Lawyers probably learn the codes of professional responsibility 
and acquire valuing criteria that lie behind the codes in the course of 
their survival. Since serious infraction of the Code carries a very 
heavy. penalty even to the extent of the loss of a livelihood in such a 
srituation the imperative is to shape up. quickly or ship out. Inasmuch as 
a good many lawyers enter into partnerships there is the peer influence 
to tea.ch and reinforce a standard of behavior commensurate with the 
collective image of the group. 

For those students of ethics and didactic instruction who 
maintain that modeling is decisive in imparting values and teaching 
criteria of valuing there are vivid media images and stereotypes that 
.parallel the experiments of Bandura. What more Olympian image to any 
neophyte group of would-be professionals has ever been depicted than in 
the film The Paper Chase? ^ ' ^^-^ 

Medicine today is caught in^a particularly acute crises. 
Widespread dissatisfaction exists concerning the delivery of health care. 
Tradtiional "free, medicine" although buttressed by extensive health, 
tnsurance programs seems vulnerable to some form of nationalization .or to 
being "socialized." Inflationary pressures have pushed medical costs to 
the point that the prospect of meeting the bills 'of a major illness 
dismays most citizens. Internally, the medical profession may be altered 
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drastically by the incursion of a significant number J)f women as the new 
feminism assaults professions and specialties that b^ve been traditional" 
bastions of male domination. There is*'even the pro^p^ect that in the 
future there*may.be large numbers af women surgeons. These arfd other 
problems are causing concern as the public's traditional regard for the 
physician is altering. As with other professions medical practitioners 
are concerned with the public image of medicine and medical ethics ^ 
reflects this. 

Some of the points that arise in connection with the 
professional ethics of physicians have a bearing upon problems of 
professional responsibility of the educational profession. As medicine 
threatens to become increasingly public with the restructuring due to . 
Medicare, Medicaid and national health insurance so will the pressures' of 
public scrutiny increase and there is likely to be a rising clamour for 
increased, accountability. Both medicine and education are professions 
committed to service to humanity. In both instances these services are 
directed to the particularly vulnerable segments of humanity: the ill 
in one case and the young and immature in the other case. Ethically both 
medicine and education as professions have the duty to safeguard 
themselves and their publics to insure that review and accountability are 
done under conditions in which the cause, of health and the cause of . 
education, are "primarily served and that political ization are not the ' 
actual end of'the process. 

Both the medical profession and the educational profession 
share a commitment to truth and torthe advancement and efficient 
utilization of research and knowledge. Section Two of the Principles of 
Medical Ethics enjoins physicians to exert effort to improve medical 
knowledge and skill and to propagate these for the public benefit. The 
Preamble of the Code of Ethics of the Educational Profession stresses the 
educator's overriding commitment to seeking truth and fostering 
scholarship. Both professions have a long history of fostering ^ 
continuing education as part -tf any sense of professionalism. ' 

The two professions face different problems in relation to such 
commitment to truth and knowledge. Public pressure has generally been 
upon the medical doctor to immediately utilize the latent well -publicized 
medical miracle whether it be a new drug or an innpva^ve technique. 
Unfortunately it often takes time to-evaluate and peVfect.and adjust to 
the radically new and dramatic and perhaps merely chic in medicine. Such 
a situation demands of the physician wisdom, experience and ethical 
sensitivity in the matter of acceding to or resisting the pressures 
resulting, from the debatable and highly publicized latest "cure." He may 
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ve to offend and ev§n lose as a patient the dedicated reader., of Time, 
(jazine^ o^ The Reader's Digest v/ho may have gotten a garbled;-or 
erst^ted report of an experimental technique. on som&^dru'g supposedly 
oducing dramatic effects and recoveri.es. t 

In contrast to the plight of^ medicine In'this regard large 
gments of the public. resist and thwart the .experimental and innovative 
i education. Ethically the educator yn a comrnitment to advancing truth 
id utilising experimental findings may find himsell^ in a Confrontation 
th a hostile public. A compelling obligation of the educator! is to 
Tsuade the public to accept an experimental attitude toward educational 
i^nge. There is need to convince-the public that practice* in education - 
rst be aligned to practice in science and in technology both of which 
^mand a. willingness \o experiment and to become comfortable ^Hh me 
'sk inherent in innovation. \^ ^ - ^ . ^ 

^ • ^ ^. ' 

The third section of the.,Principles of Medical Ethics 
mstrains physicians to "practice "a method of healing f^uridei on a 
:ientific basis'* . and advises the physician . he S^iouldffSt 
)luntarily associate, with anyone who violates this principle." 
^gantzed medicine is committed to the tradition of western civilization 
iat places its faith in a reliance upon intelligence operating within. a 
Tucture of controlled dis*cipliited research and empirical investigation 
) solve problems and to advance the heatThg art. In Arizond it is 
mceivable that medical doctors workirig with Indians might b,e involved 
1 situations frauflht with ethical considerations should they cooperate 
th a tmibal shSMn or medicine man. Given, the academic acclaim 
corded Carlos C«tinado any adverse pronouncement of a pedestrian 
^dical committee T&ght very well appear at best stodgy and at worst 
jlf-serving <8nd p^&gcutory. "^In this coni^pction a soph^fsttHted^^c^ptjd^ 
ght well demand jHtDe enlf^hfened as to 'the scientific basts of ^ 
:u puncture. ' • ' - ^ 

Situations in a related vein in education raise questions about 
le various "trips/* and educational tours gu4ded and otherwise of ^ 
le counter-culture* Educational philosophies — Perenn^alism, 
fentialisftif Progressivism and Social Reconstructionism have been in 
irious degrees committed to , the primary values of rationality^, and 
itelli.gehce with education conceived as entailing intellectual 
'scipline within som6 kind of rational tradition. The decade of the 
neteen-sixties. presented a Challenge to this tradition^ The challenge 
me in the many forms, fads, fashions and movements, that collectively 
ike up the counter-culture* In educational philosophy an apology for 
ich 'materialize;!' in the amor{)hous j)hilosophy known as "The New 
-ogress ivism*" . - 
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What should an 6ducator:^I>^^1tahQe* be toward any of the .various . 
"ifttu-it.ionists" and to the blatantli' hon-ra'ti^crratT^fMysian panaceas? 
How should educators regard the students' intrigued and absorbed interest 
in drugs, witchcraft, the occult, astrology, etc., etc., as ^V\^ « all 
the various mystery cults lately and belatedly imported; from the Orient? 
All of them prpmise sojne sort of wisdom transcending mere hard thinking. 
What should be the educator's cofnnitment to. the cold hard light of reason 
as against' the, "light shows" of subjectivity and semishadows with their 
hope of VTvid'^flashbacks? Educate >n the fields of the humanities are 
likely to have quite different strategies in regard to j:ounter-culture 
fomidl^tions of "knowledge" and wisc^bm" as opposed to the positions of 
educators in the 'fields of the natural and social sciences. 

In the Principles of Medical Ethics Section Six;iays down* 
principles regarding conditions 6f offering of medical senvices which are 
designed to 'insure free exercise .of professional judgment and which' 
maintain quality of medical care. The^elaboration of this delineates 
conditions under which a physician's serviced involve an institution siich 
as a clinic or a hospital. ' • ' . 

The teaching profession operates within an exclusively 
institutionaj settling and the Code of Ethics of the Teaching Profession 
under Principle IV devotes a separate section to the ramifications of the 
idea of commitment to professional employment practices* Section Eight 
deals with the problem of outside, employment and the problem of the 
exploitatidn.^f students. This'Aay become a vexing problem in regard to 
music teachers, for exaniple, and difficulties of supplying their students 
with instruments so that it is necessary for the teacher to be. involved 
as an agent in an enterprise where he has vital interest. 

A knotty concern in the^raedical profession arises in regard to 
the ethical disposal of drug samples givert to physicians by detail men 
and those samples ma'iled by drug concerns. It^is regarded as -unethical 
to resell these, to firms that solicit them fo\^ resale* In education 
there seems tote no prohibition or obje(it;ipn ,to teachers sel I1ng*samp'le 
fextbooks which have been unsolicited. To whfiFextent are, these 
Vhtiiations comparable? ' * 

_ ' itK^onclusion it would seem that self-policing among the 
professional groups has been most rigorously pursued by lawyers and that 
professional concerns of an effffcal nature have been least focused upon 
among teachers, it would seem desirable for educators to explore the 
reasons;for this state of affairs. i 
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•Inasmuch as the legal proflssioii has utilized formal courses 
for fosterfng professional ethics tt might be productive for both 
m*edjcine and education to explore with law the effects and the means of 
improving professional concerns with professional responsibilities. 



/^pendix A ^ 

Code of Professional l^ponsiWlity 
Preamble and PreliminaryxStatement 
of the ^^Am^^ 

Preamble . 

The continued existence of a free and democratic society 
depends upon recognition of the concept that justice is based upon the 
rule of law grounded in respect for the dignity of the individaal and his 
capacity through reason for enlightened self-government. Law so grounded 
makes justice possible, for ofHy through such law. does the dignity of the 
individual attaip respect arid protection. Without it, individual rights 
become subject to unrestrained power, respect for law is destroyed, and 
rational self-government is impossible'. 

Lawyers, as guardians of the law, play a vital role in the 
preservation of society-. The fu^lfillment of this role requires an 
understanding by lawyers* of their relationshfp with and function in our 
legal system. A consequent obligation of lawyers is to maintain the 
highest standards of ethical conjluct. . ^ , 

In fulfilling his professional responsibilities, a lawyer 
necessarily assumes various roles that require the performance of mjiny 
difficult tasks. Not every situation which he may encounter can be 
foVseen,- but fundamental ethical principles are always present to guide 
*him. Within t|»e framework of these principles, a lawyer must with 
courage and fareiight be able and ready to shape the body of the law to 
the ever-changing relationships of society. 

The Code of Professional Responsibility points the way to the 
aspiring. and provides standards by which to judge the transgressor. Each 
lawyer must find within his own conscience the touchstone against which 
to test the^extent to which his actions should rise above minimum 
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^ standards. But in the Ust analysis it is the desire for the respect and 
confidence of the members of his profession and of the society which he 
serves tfjat should provide to a lawyer the incentive for the highest 
possible degree of ethical conduct. The possible loss of that' respect 
and confidence is the ultimate sanction. So long as its practitioners 
are guided by these principles, the law will continue to be a noble 
prpfession. This is its greatness and its strength, which permit of no 
compromise. 

Pretiminary Statement 

In furtherance of the'^^nciples -stated in the Preamble, the 
American Bar AssociatiofHtas promulgated this Code of Professional - 
Responsibility, con^^sting of three separate but irrterrelated parts: 
Canons, Ethical Considerations, and Disciplinary Rules. The Code is 
designed to be adopted by appropriate agencies both as an inspirational 
guide to the members of the profession and as a basis for disciplinary 
^ action when the conduct of a lawyer falls below the required minimum 
standards stated in the Disciplinary Rules. 

Obviously the Canons, Ethical Considerations, and Disciplinary 
Rules cannot apply to non-lawyers; however, they do define the type of 
ethical conduct that the public has a right to expect* not only of lawyers 
but also of their non-fJrofessional employees and associates in all 
matters pertaining to professional employment. A lawyer should 
ultimately be responsible for the conduct of his employees and associates 
in the course of the i)rofessional represeatatipn of the client* . 

The Canons are statements of axiomatic norms; expressing in ; 
general terms the standards of professional conduct expected of lawyers 
in their relationships with the public, with the legal system, and with 
the„ legal profession. They embody the general concepts from which the 
Ethical Consideration and the Disciplinary Rules are derived. 

The Ethical Considerations are aspirational in character and 
represent jth^ objectives toward which ev^ry member of the profession 
should strive.' They constitute a body of principles upon which the 
lawyer can rely for guidance in many specific situations. 

The Disciplinary ^^ules, unlike the Ethical Considerations, are 
mandatory in character. The^ Disciplinary Rules state the minimum leve\ 
of conduct below, which no lawyer, can fall without being subject to 
disciplinary action. Withpn the framework of fair trial, the .Disciplinary 
Rules should be uniformly ;applied to all lawyers, regardless of the 
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nature of their professional activities. The Code makes no attempt to . 
prescribe either disciplinary procedures or penalties for violation of a 
^ Disciplinary Rule, nor does it undertake to deflae standards for civil 
liability of lawyers for pns^fessional conduct'. The severity of judgment 
against one found guilty of Violating a Disciplinary Rule should be 
determined by the character of the offense and the. attendant 
circumstances. An enforcing agency, in applying the Disciplinary Rules, 
may find interpretive guidance in the basic principles embodied in the 
Canons and in the objectives reflected in the Ethical Consideration. 



Canon 1^ * . • 

A Lawyer Should Assist In Maintaining the Integrity and Competence of the 
Legal Profession. 

Canon 2 

A Lawyer Should Assist the Legal Profession in Fulfilling Its Duty to 
Hake Legal Counsel Available. 

Canon 3^ 

A Lawyer Should Assist in Preventing the Unauthorizecl^Practice of Law. 

Canon 4 

A Lawyer Should Preserve the Confidences and Secrets of a Client. • 

Canon 5 

A Lawyer Should Exercise Independent Professional Judgment on Behalf of 
a Client. v 

Canon 6 * 
A Lav(yer Should Represent a Client Competently. 

Canon 7_ ^ 

A Lawyer Should Represent a Client Zealously Within the Bounds of thje Law. 



■ ■ - . . J 

Canon 8 



A Lawyer Should Assist in Improving the Legal System. 

Canon 9 



A Lawyer Should Avoid Even the Appearance of Professional Impropriety. 



Appendix B 



Principles of Medical Ethics 
of the American Medical Association 



Preamble 



These principles are intended to aid physicians individually and 
collectively in maintaining a high level of ethical conduct. They are 
not laws but standards by which a physician may determine the propriety 
of his conduct in his relationship with patients, with colleagues, with 
members of alTied professions, and with the public. 



Section 1 



The principal objective of the medical profession is to render service to 
humanity with full respect for the dignity of man. Physicians should 
merit the confidence of patients entrusted to their car^, rendering to 
each a full measure of service and devotion. 



Section 2^ 

Physicians should strive continually to improve medical knowledge and 
skill, and should make available to. their patients and colleagues the 
benefits of their professional attainments. * 



} 
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Secti on 3 ^ ^ . 

¥ 

A physician should practice a method of healing founded on a scientific 
basis; and he should not voluntarily associate professionally with 
anyone who violates this principle. 

Section 4^ ' f 

The medical profe^s-ion should safeguard the public and itself against 
physicians defi'e4^t in moral character or professional competence. 
Physicians should observe all laws, uphold the dignity and honor of the 
profession and accept its self-imposed disciplines. They should expose, 
without hesitation, illegal or unethical conduct of fellow members of the 
profession. 



Secti gn 5 

A physician may choose whom he will serve. In an emergency, however, he 
should render service to the. best of his ability. Having undertaken the 
care of a patient, he may not neglect him; and unless he has ''been 
discharged he may discontinue his services only after giving adequate 
notice. He should not solicit patients; 



Section 6 " . 

A physician should not dispose of his services under terms or conditions 
whiqh tend tjo interfere with or impair the free and complete exercise of 
his medical,' judgment and skill or tend to cause a deterioration of the 
quality of.iiiedical c^ire. 



Section 7 




In the practice of medicine a physician should limit the source of his 
professional income to medical services actually rendered by him, or 
under his supervision, to his patients. His fee sMould/be commensurate 
with the services rendered and the patient's abili|:y to /pay. He should 
neither pay nor receive a commissi on. for referral of patients. Drugs, 
remedies or appliances may be dispensed or su[3plied by the physician; 
provided it is in the best interests of the patient, ^ 
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Section 8 

A physician should seek consultation upon request; in doubtful or difficult 
cases; or whenever, it appears that the quality of medical service may be 
inhanced thereby. 

Section 9 * ^ 

A physician may not reveal the confidences entrusted to him in* the course 
of medical attendance, or the deficiencies he'may observe in the character 
of patients, unless he is required to do so by law or jjniess it becomes 
necessary in order to protect the welfare of the individual or of the 
community. 

Section 10 : , • 

The honored ideals of the medical profession imply that the 
responsibilities of the physician extend not only to the individual , -but 
also to society where these responsibilities deserve his interest and 
participation in activities which have the purpose .of improving path the 
health and the well-being of the individual and -the corm'unity. 



Appendix C 

Code of Ethics of the ' , 
Education Profession 

Adopted by the NEA Representati ve-Assembly^ July, 1968 
Amended June, 1972 - - 

Principle I - Commitment to the Student 

The educator measures his success by the progress of each student toward 
realization of his potential' as a worthy and effective citizen. The 
educator therefore works to stimulate the spirit of inquiry, the 
acquisition of knowledge and understanding, and the thoughtful formulation 
of worthy goal's. t\ ^ ;^ 

In fulfilling his obligation to the student, the edUQatar - 

1. Shall not without just cause restrain the student from independent, 
action in his purs^uit of learning, and shall rf5Kwithout just cause deny' 
the student access to varying points of viewv 

2. Shall not deliberately suppress or distort SiUbject matter for which he 
bears responsibility. , < / 




3- Shall make reasonable effort|to protect the^studgrit from conditions, 
harmful to learning or to health? and se 

4. Shall conduct profess ional^y;5ifteS§ in such a way that he does not 
expose the student to unneg^a^s^ry embarrassment or disparagement. 

^5. Shall not on th^i^^mjnd of J race, col or j creed, sex, or national 
origin exciude^^^wiy student: frqfn participation in or. deny J|:iim benefits 
under any program, nor grant ^ny discrimitiatory consideration or advantage. 

' ' ' " 

6. Sha^n not use professional relationships with students for private 

advaj^ijylja^ge . 

7. Shall keep in confidence information that has been obtained in the 
course of professional service, unless discjosure serves professional 
purposes or is required by Jaw. ^ r ^ . 

8. Shall not tutor for remlinerktion students assigned to his classes, 
unless no other qualified teacher i$ reasonably available- 

\ 

Principle II - Copitment to the 'Public 

The educator believes that patriotism ;inn'ts highest form requires 
dedication to the principles of our d^ocratic heritage. He shares with 
all other citizens the responsibility for the development of sound' public 
policy and assumes full political and citizenship responsibilities. The 
educator bears particular responsibility for;the development of policy 
relating to the extension of educational opportunities for all and for 
interpreting educational opportunities for all and for interpreting \ 
educational programs and policies 'to the public. . * 

In fulfilling his obligation to th^^rj^lic, the educator 

1. Shall not misrepresent an institution or organization with which he . 
is affiliated, and shall take adequate precautions to distinguish between 
his personal and institutional or organizational views. 

Z. Shall not knpwingly distort or misrepresent the facts concerning 
educational matters in direct and indirect^public expressions. 

3. "Shall not interfere with a colleague's exercise of political and 
citizenship rights and responsibilities. ' • 

4. Shall ROt use institutional privileges for private gain or to promote 
polit^ca/ca or parti S2m political activities.- 



5. Shall accept no gratuities, gifts, or favors that.itiight impair* or * 
appear^ to impjair professional judgment, nor offer any favor, service, or 
thing of value to obtain special advantage. 

Prindiple III - Commitment to the Profession • . '* 

The educator believes that the quality of the services of the education 
profession directly influences the n'ation and its citizens. He^therefore 
exerts every' effort to raise professional standards, to improve his" 
service,, to promote a climate in which the exercise of professiornal 
judgment is encouraged, and to achieve' conditions which attract persons 
worthy of the trust to careers in education*. Aware of the value -of 
united effort^ he contributes actively to the support, planning, and 
programs of prol'essionsil. organizations . • • 

« ^ 

' . ' in fulfilling his obligation to the profession, the* educator - 
* ' ' • .* . . • " ' ' , . 

1. Shall not discriminate on the gr^ound of race, calor, creed, sex,. or J 
nati9nal origin for membership in prof^essijonal organizations, nor 
interfere with the free ^participation of- colleagues in the affairs -of 
their association. . * \ 

2. Shall accord just and equitable treatment to all m^embers of the 
profession in the exercise- of their professional rights and • 
responsibilities. . 

3. Sliall not .lise coercive means or promise special 'treatment in order to 
influence professipnal decisions of colleague's. ^ 

4. Shall .withhold and safeguard information acquired about colleagues in 
the course of employment, unless disclosure serves professional purposes. 

5. Shall not refuse -to participate in a professional inquiry when 
requested py an appropriate professional association. , 

6. Shall provide upon the request of £Ke, aggrieved party a written 
statement -Df specific reason for rfeconilendations that lead %o the denial 
of increments,, aigh'iificant changefs* in employment, or termination of ^ 
employment. .. I ' ' - ' 

7. Shall not misrepresent hjs professional qualifications. 
£. Sha.ll not knowingly distort eyaTjuations of colleagues. ' * 




Principle IV - Commitment to Professional Employment Practices 



The educator regards the employment agreement as a pledge.to.be ejxecuted 
both in spirit and in fact in a manner consis-tent with th^ highest 
ideals of professionarservice. He believes that sound professional 
personnel relationships with governing boards are built upon personal 
integrity, dignitj^,, and mutual respect. The educator discourages' the 
practice of his profession by unqualified persons.. 

In fulfilling his obligation to professional employment 
practices, the educator - • . ' . . 

1. Shall apply for, accept, offer, or assign a position of responsibility 

on the basis of professional preparation and legal qualifications without 

^discrimination on the ground Of race, color, creed, sex, or national 
^ origin. ' ' * • 

'2. Shall apply for a specific position only when it is known to be 
vacant, and shall ' refrain from underbidding or commenting adversely about 
other candidates. 

3. Shall not knowingly withhold information regarding' a position from an , 
applicant or misrepresent an assignment or conditions of , employment. 

4. Shall give prompt notice to the employing agency of any changes in 
availability of service, and the eipploying agent shall give prompt notice 
of change in availability or nature of a position. 

5. Shall adhere to the terms of a contract or appo.intment , unless these 
terjns have been' legally terminated, falsely represented, or substantially 
altered by unilateral action of ll^e.etnploying agency. 

6. Shall conduct professional business through channels wherf-sfvailabje, 
that*have been jointly approved by the professional organi^at^ the 
employing agency. ' 

7! Shall not delegate as^gned tasks tb unqualified perrsonnel. ^ 

8. Shall permit no commercial exploitation of his professional position. 

9. Shall use tjme granted for the purpose for which it is intended. 
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Documentations' 



1.. Cheatham, Elliott E. , "Legal Professions ," -Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1968). XIII. p. 901. — ^ ^ , 

2- Code of Professional Responsibility and Code of Judicial 
Conduct, (1971), American Bar Association. ~ 

3. Mathews, Robert E., Problems Illustrative of the 
Responsibilities of Members of the Legal Profession . (1970)" 

4. Opinions and Reports of the Judicial Council including the 
Principles of Medical EtHTcs and R'uTes of the JudicTaT touncil .1197117" 
American Medical Association. • ^ 

5. Opinions of the Committee on Professional Ethics with 
reference to the Codr~of Ethics of the Education Profession , 1964 Edition, 
.Nationa.l Education Ass©<;iation. 
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CHAPTER IX ■ 



SOME QUESTIONS OF VALUE FOR" EDUCATORS 



LOUISE HOCK, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK UnBeRSITY, 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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The qu^tion of val^i^and the teaching of or fpr values in our 
schools has long'Been witlv^Cis. It has largely focUsed on the issues of 
whether or not public^<:nools have the- right to teach values and what '^ 
these values shouUl-^e. In practice educators have tended to view values 
in the normativ^^nse of ought/should and have concentrated on such 
"values'' as charactejifcdevelopment, appropriate behavior, proper dress and 
hair stylj/rg, or on the nature and quality of text and reference 
materia.lis, controversial aspects of content, and a host of other similar 
issues^ • ' . 

/ While recognizing the persistence of these concernsnand the ^ 

negitimacy of them, I would like to suggest that^there are ma^y other 
questions relative to values and valuing that deserve our ^jWTention as 
educators, whatever our role or position, our? level of functioning or our 
subject area specialization. It is to such questions that this 
discussion is directed with^the fervent hope that some of us will ponder 
the answers to them and the imp! 1 cation's for our practices. 

Greater awareness and analysis of the following questions 
would help us recognize the intricate relationship between values and 
actions, a relationship that often eludes us. For example, how often do 
we acknowledge that our behavior as educators is revealing of a value 
system, of some set of values (whether set^ in the sense ,of a collection 
or set^ in terms of bias/direction)? How p^ften do we analyze our decisions 
relative to school' organization, the nature of content,' personnel 
arrangements, and Instructional strategies in terms, of the values they 
reflect^ some of a positive, supportive, 'enhancing nature or^thers that ^ 
tend to inhibit,'block or restrict? How often dp we view ouVselves and 
our educational arrangements physical, sociological, psychological, 
logistical, et.al. — as .models that are perceived and interpreted 
directly by^our clients (students and parents/public) or dimly, . 
subconsciously by them? How aware are we that the process of education' 
itself, fts practice and polemic, is a complex,, intricate representation 
,of the values, beliefs, judgments of the people .participating in the 
various decisions essential to the enterprise? 

^ How often then have we overlooked the significant relationship 
between values and actian as we more readily concern ourselves with 
teaching about values -r through social studies, language and scientific 
content or through student confrontation with and analysis of values and 
beliefs whether by discussion,- case studies, critical incidents, films 
and tapes, and various other techniques? It is with ther broader more ^< 
invisible world of values as reflected in educators' behavior and actions 
and decisions- that I want to urge consideration. It is not my purpose to 
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provide easy answers argue particiflar dogm4 bu.t rather to' raise 
questions and suggest di recti ojis ^ and make tentative recommendations 



. - How Oo We ViewValJ^'s? .1^^^ 

r : 

Anyinquiry about the^place of values in educatton must begin 
with' delineating our meaning and clarifying the rale of values in the 
educational process. For the concept of values that we accept and our 
perception of their role determines our decisions and Our actions. 

Meaning . For purposes of our exploration lei\us accept a 
definition of valyes as^ beliefs or views reflecting the;importance we 
attach to ideas, persons ; acts, things, conditions, and tte like. 
Included in this concept of values are parameters of appw^siatio;), 
acceptance, and judgment^The importance we attach to person op thing * 
^reflects In appraisal, an assessment, a judgment' resulting in our plac^ing 
a^value on the idea» person, or thing involved, a value that is relative 
and part of/a priority system, a hierarchy. Put another way, one must 
realize that approving, Tiking, admiring, appreciating, believing, et^.al^. 
convey certain feelings fibout someone or something, just as appository 
verbs. convey differing feelings-^ It i? importan/^ for educators to 
acknowledge this dimension of judgment and appr^jsal and to unclerstan'd 
its relationship to their behavior and act^ions, in various aspects of 
education. 

Absolute Relative Dichotorny, Another dimension needing ^ 
!clarification is our view of the permanejice and absoluteness of vgluesT 
^Dp we view values as absolute, normative, ^tandard, and permanent or as 
dynamic, relative, changing, and pluralistic? The impjications of our 
answer to this are obvious. A coimitment to permanent and absolute 
values — the eternal .veritiiss appt^opViate.for al'l at all times — may be 
j^eflected '1r{ a tendency to view currieulaV content as fixed, grade level 
^norms as appropriate and desirable, and teaching as a relatively sterile 
process of imparting knowledge ./On the qth^r* hand, an acceptance of 
values as relative., changing, and plurali'stk is more likely to lead to 
'continuous^ adaptation and modification of content, to non-graded §nd 
"individualized organizational patterns, and to a view of instruction ^ 
consisting of a.wide repertoire of strategies, ^actics, and resources ?^ 

AVEffough the above analysis is over-simplified, andlover- 
generalized, the baste premise deserves attention and considerat^ion. How 
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insightful are we ragarding our own concept of *siidv aspects of values? 
How perceptive are we about the relations)rr|rof^ >uch connitments to our 
own educational functioning? How consistent and coherent is our 
commitment to one position or another or how rigid and inflexible? Do we 
hold some beliefs as fixed and unchanging wRile others are transient and 
dynamic?. Arfi.sDme j^f.Qiir beliefs tO-be .applied to all while o±hers_are. 
relative and applicable, to some and not others? Is consistency essential 
or is awareness of inconsistency suffidervt? - 

External/Internal Dichotomy , Another dimension of values mi^ht 
be described as the external/internal dichotomy. Do we tend to view ^ 
values as always overt, easily observed, expressed largely in verbal 
form, almost external, outside ourselves, beliefs that can be directly 
and relatively/easi.ly modified through training, probably of a stimulus- 
response ty^5er Do we vi6w values then ^s a discrete entity, something 
separate from, outside of *the other characteristics and dimensions of 
personality? v ' , . - 

Or do We vi^^values in an internalized existential sense, as 
beliefs and commitments, that become a* part of the person, of the total 
V . structure of the human being? Do we conceive of values as being 
frequently deep-seated, unacknowledged, even hidden, difficult to 
identify, let alone change, intricately related to various other aspects 
of the human psyche? Do w^ view values in terms of perceiving', behaving, 
becoming as an integral and constantly evolving part ^f human growth? 

1 

Although such a view, is perhaps too polarized and extreme, let 
y us accept it as a helpful framework within which to' examine related 
^ 4uestion5. For by highlighting extreme positions w& can explore the. 
possib^le^relationship between accepT^nce of a given/orientation and 
consequent perception and action vis a vis. various ecJucational matters. 
\ - Does acceptance of the first or "e/ternaT' orientation lead to further 
beliefs:' (a) that values can 'be dealt with' impersonally through 
intellectual analysis of them unrelated to personal* individual student 
value commitment; (b) that values can be changed by doing something t£ 
, someone; (c) that -acquisition^ and modification of values can be measured 
through the usual testing procedures — quantitative and standardized? 
• Js it I'ikely^ that^uch orientatl^ is directly related to a relatively 
narrow cpnc/pt of the ^rposes of eaucation and to a generally 
beKavioristip approach to process? Can such an orientation lead to 
attempt^ed .indoctrination or result in a clever con game played by students 
whO' readily see through our rnjichinations and nianeuverings and learn to 
beat the* system in a variety of ways? ;v. - [ 

: y 
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On the other hand, mjght acceptance of the second "internalized*^ 
existential orientation result in a different emphasis involving doing 
with ,^ working with students at a personal, individualized level, including 
helping them to identify, assess, appraise, and, analyze their own beliefs 
and values and the origins of them? Is this position related to a 
broader incept of purposes of education, incltidi-iig a commitment to the ^ 
optimum development of each individual in all of his attributes?- Does 
such a position result in a high degree of interaction tjetween teacher 
and students as well as between students and students? Does it nof view 
values education as a continuous, probing, interactive process focused on 
emerging sejf-knowledge? Would not such an orientation relate to a 
humanistic approach more genu ineJy^crea^Tve", "than that of indoctrination 
^r training? ^ ^ ^ * 

• 

It may be worth not'^r^g^^at both views' of values involve a 
directness of approach, but in diff&t^eijt ways. In the more e^cternal — 
behavioristic, if you will — view there^ .direct attentioh to values as 
ideas and beliefs outside ourselves, even impersoii^l , to be analyzed, ; 
argued, dissected, it is true* In the more internalized orientation 
there is also^direct effort but effort Jto help students identify, 
clarify, probe aTid analyze their oWrk^ersonal values and through direct 
personal involvement to relate these \^alues to the broader context of 
values in others and in society as a wole, which are also examined in 
clarifying fashion. • . . 

It. is perhaps this concern with se}^-exami nation and 
self-ynderstanding that most clearly distinguishes the two orientations. 
For many, it is the unexcimined, unacknowledged belief or value that is 
the potentially harmful or dangerous one, both for the individual and for 
. society. -.This concern with examining and clarifying for oneself leads to 
ano'ther important question for educators— what are our own values,, as 
persons, as citizens, as professionals? I Suggest that an^ understanding 
of them is essential to our effectiveness as educators. 



What Are Our Own Values? 

L 

If, as educators, we are to be concerned with value s 
clarificatton and development with our students, it is imperative that we 
have .some under^^tanding of our own values and *the. ways in which they get 
reflected in all aspects-of the educational process. For example, what 
4re our beliefs abgut ourselves as persons and as educators? What values 
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do we have relative to society and the cultural milieu in which the 
school exists? How do we view our role as educators? Indeed, what 
values do we hold regarding the nature cm3 purpose of education, the 
school as a social agency, the process of teaching? Whoifi do we value 
as colleagues, as clients, whether students or parents/public? 

Values^ ^ About Ourselves . Perhaps further exploration of these 
areas will help clarify their importance in the practice of education. 
Let us examine first of all the values we hold about ourselves as 
individuals and as educators whether teachers, counselors, 
administrators, or others. Without going into detail, it should be 
apparent that one's own self-concept, one's understanding of personal 
strengths and weaknesses, one's awareness of one's own attitudes, 
beliefs, biases and prejudices are revealed through our functioning as 
educators. Whether or not we are fully conscious of *the fact, it is true 
that our performance as educators reflects and reveals much about our 
self-image and our value system. The extent to which we are aware of 
these attitudes and beliefs has much to do with the effectiveness of our 
functioning. 

However, it is with one*s values as a professional that I urge 
even greater concern. How do we view our role as teachers, for example? 
To what extent do we understand ourselves^, as role models for our students, 
models that are sometimes consciously accepted, emulated, ignored or 
rejected; or more often as ^nbdels whose beliefs, attitudes and values are 
absorbed indirectly,^ subconsciously, almost by osmosis? How much do we 
lly know ^bout what is actually being "learned" by students through 
ir prolonged exposure to our behavior? 

What model is presented to them that of guide, counselor, 
friend, showman, martinet, director, authority figure, one who seems 
omniscient and omnipotent? The 'possibilities are many and readily 
recognized as we think about our educational performance and practices. . 
The important^oint is that in our concern with the artifacts of education 
— organizational patterns, content, processes, materials, etc. we 
should not overlook the powerful influence of the role model w$ present ' 
to our students and their parents and the public in general. 

Views About Our Clients -. As for these clients of ours, how do 
we view them? Whom do we value? How conscious are we of our attitudes 
toward various ability levels, diverse competencies and skills, wide 
ranges of erwironmental background, differing value systems of families 
and otherjgfl^ups? Do we favor one type^over others? Do we value one 
kind of learning more than another? How extensive is our own acquaintance 
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with various -segments of our pluralistic society or how provincial is our 
experience? Do we tend tdr prefer to teach those already educated by home 
an(J community and well motiv^^ted for continuous-ieaming or are we 

-willing to undertake the difficult task of be3ping all move ^^om 
illiteracy to literacy, from immaturity to -maturity, with or without the 

.help of various supportive agencies, persons, institutions, even our 
clients themselves? « X 

■ Out Views of Society . Or let us look at our views of society 
-Jji general — the broad context of complex intricate relationships within 
which and for which the agency of the school exists. Do we tend to view 
society as highly competitive, even cut-throaty ambition-driven with 
selfish motives and goals or do we tend to see society as having a high 
degree Qf cooperation, and trust, with limitless opportunity and some 
altruistic motivations?- 

Recognizing again the simplified nature of such contrasts and 
the existence of a wide range of vie)vs in between, one cannot overlook 
the relationship between one's general view of society and one's behavior 
as educators. Valuing the competitive emphasis over the cooperative can 
result in significantly different practices in our schools than would be 
the case were the reverse valuation to be the case. Similarly,- do we 
tend to'stress the bureaucratic, hierarchical, organizational aspects of 
society or do we try to highlight the opportunitiNss for expression of 
individuality and a high degree of personal aytonbmy along with the 
potential for independent action? 

Again in relation to schooling do we tend to view society as 
"life out tl^ere," as something future-oriented and adult-centered or as 
the present environment in which ourlstudents are growing — both the 
relatively' limited environment of their own experience and the broader 
social environment that so profoundly affects them as they grow into 
adulthood? One's values along these lines, too, have much to do with 
one's attitudes and practices relative to education. Do we argue that 
something must be learned because it will be "needed" at some future 
date? Or do we try to relate content to the here and now, in individual* 
and societal terms? Do we' postpone consideration of 'the complexities, 
conflicts, and controversies of our society until students "are old 
enough to understand them" in some indefinite future or do we try to help 
children and youth cope with the manifestations of such problems in their 
current lives at whatever level of comprehension of which they are 
capable? 

.'. ' * 

Our Views of Our Profession . Even more deserving of serious 



analysis and study are our attitudes toward ours/elves as educators and 
toward the/educational process and schools themselves. For example, do 
we have a high degree of self-respect as professional educators^ do w^ 
-value our careers, do we take pride in our work, do we view it as a 
^worthy contribution to society? Or do we tend to denigrate education, to 
see it as the least of several evils in terms of careers, perhaps as a 
way station on the road to other destinations, to compare it 
disadvantageously to more "glamorous" careers in medicine, law, 
engineering, government? 

As educators do we believe that we have learned everything once 
we have been awarded our degree (s) or do we see the need for continuous 
studj# growth, and development in an effort to keep up-to-date with 
theory, research, experimentation? Do we resist faculty meetings, 
conferences, and workshops designed to deal with substantive educational 
matters or are we curious and inquiring, alert to new developments and 
willing to examine, analyze, and test? 

In fact, how do we view the educational field itself -- as a 
dynamic, controversial, ever-changing, interpersonal enterprise or as a 
relatively safe, static, secure, unchanging field in which content, 
processes, and purposes can remain the same over long periods of time, 
if not' throughout one's career span? How do we view the school itself -- 
as a place or an agency, a building or an environment, a dynamic setting 
for interaction with ideas and people oV* a sterile alignment of cells, 
isolating faculty and students from themselves aind each other? 

What do we value in the. process of education? Do we attach 
.priority, undue emphasis to the symbols of achievement — marks and 
norms and promotion or to the process of learning and the varied . 
evidences of it? Do we favor standardization, homogenization, the 
molding of all in one image or do we value human variability, 
individuality, diversity? Are we concerned with dimiftishing, even 
eliminating differences amopg students — in interests, skills, 
competencies; goals, etc. in our efforts to prod and pull thenf toward 
norms and sUandarcts and possibly eventual mediocrity? Or do we value the 
_gjjlfancement^ of differences, the encouragement of growth in individual 
^^^tential, the challenge of excellence^jn its glorious multiplicity? 

Indeed how do we view excellence? Do we perceive it in a 
limited sense of "academic" accomplishment as reflected in a focus on the 
-fundamental skills and the accepted quadrivium, pf "respectable" courses 
in our typical curriculum? Do we value exceTlence only in the more 
professional fields of achievement through acquisition of degrees and 
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certificates and in terms of financialVeward? To use current educational 
termijiology do we tend to favor excellence in the cognitive realm while 
neglecting its manifestation in the affective and psychomotor domains? 

Or do we. agree with John Gardner (1) that 

In the intellectual field along there are many kinds 
of excellence. There is. the kind of intellectual activity 
that leads to a new theory, and the kind that leads to a new 
machine.- There is the mind that finds its most effective 
expression in teaching and the mind that is most at home in 
research. There is the mind that works best in quantitative 
terms, and the mind that luxuriates in poetic imagery. 

. And there is excellence in art, in music, in ^^.y^ 
craftsmanship, in human relations, in technical work, in 
leadership, in parental responsibilities. 

Some kinds of excellence can be fostered by the 
education .system, and others must be fostered outside the 
educational system. Some kinds e.g., managerial — may 
lead to worldly success, jind others e.g., compassion, 
may not. 

There are types of excellence that involve doing 
something well and types that involve being a certain kind of 
person. There are kinds of excellence so subjective that the 
world cannot. even observe much less appraise them. Montaigne 
wrote, "It is not only for an exterior show or ostentation 
that our soul must play her part, but inwardly within 
ourselves, where no eyes shine but ours." 

A conception which embraces many kinds of excellence 
at many levels is the only one which fully accords with the 
richly varied. potentialities of mankind; it is. the only one 
which will permit high morale throughout the society. 

What is our view of intelligence and its manifestation? Do we 
see it as reacji-ly recognized, *easily measurablfe, relatively unchanging, 
of Jimited definition? Or are we willing to consider Bernard Iddings 
Bell's (2) 'concept of Intel ligehce when he wrote " / • 

* .1.. 

The word intelligence comes from inter (between) 
and legare (to choose), and meegis ability to discriminate, 
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It is the faculty by which one knows the beautiful from the 
ugly, the permanently valuable from the transient, the good 
from the bad, the better from the merely good. Intelligence 
is the power to survey things' and one*s relationship to 
things with objectives disinterestedness, undirected by 
prepossession or prejudice. By exercise of intelligence one 
learns to see things as they are rather .than as for the 
moment they are esteemed to be by the crowds which shout 
mass- judgments at us. • • * 

I suggest that as educators our views of these many areas and 
aspects of education determine our fundamental approach to the 
educational process. Our beltefa, attitudes, and values determine 
whether we view education as something to be done t£ people in certain 
limited ways with an emphasis on the cirti facts or as a dynamic 
interactive process to be engaged in people, v/ith people^ and for^ 
people students, faculties, and parents, perhaps a genuine cond ucatitfn. 



How Are Our Values Reflected in Our Actions? 



With what values are we concerned? With what values should we 
be concerned? Do we place alTigh value on unquestioning obedience, 
conformity, competitiveness, information acquisition, .testing procedures, 
grades and norms, et.al^? Or do we value highly decision-making, 
cooperation* self-direction, self-understanding, acceptance of 
respcJnsibility, sharing and service, creativity^ uniqueness, and the like? 

Our priorities along these various lines are readily and 
overtly translated into our actions. A current and disturbing (to some) 
example of such a relationship between values and practices 'is the wide 
interest in behavi<n» modification techniques. An undue concern with 
order and obedience in our classrooms and with student readiness to 
perform as teachers, demarfti has led to controversial "experiments" with 
the use of drugs with hyperactive students in some classrooms. Aside 
from the. many questions of propriety, ethics, human rights involved in . 
such usage, are we not basically dealing with symptoms only when we 
resort to such temporary and dangerous methods of coping? Would we not 
better use our energies and money in probing the causes and the more 
complex^ aspects of individual human behavior, attempting to guide 
hyperactive and other children to positive fulfillment of potential and 
drawing upon, many resources in our efforts psychologists, social 
workers, sociologists,- internists, the clergy even? 
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How ofien do our priorities, our values result in ludicrous or 
misguided practices? One has only to reflect on the frequent attention 
to relatively superficial external values, many examples of which often 
find their way into the news media. A case in point is that of the 
five-year-old boy who was suspended from kindergarten in' Hquston because 
iiis hair was too long. (3) What does such an extreme 'concern with hair ■ 
.lengh in five-year-olds .and strict dress codeS at vaHous ages reveal • 
about our value priorities? In this particular case it is interesting" to 
note that the. boy's, parents let his hair grow because of a misshaped 
head in order to protect him from embarrassment. The continued 
insistence of the school administration on conformity. to the "standards" 
for appropriate hair length in spite -of this factor- says much about our 
misplaced emphasis and values as educators. 

How -congruent is our practice with o.ur beliefs in other ways? 
Do we verbalize a commitment to critical thinktjig, self-dirqction, ' 
inquiry strategies, yet in our daily and weekly planning, tell students 
whatJLo- do, Tiow to dp it, and when tq'lo it? Or do we provide 
opportunities for choite, for making decisions, for accepting 
responsibility and the "consequences of one's decisions? Do^we preach 
cooperaticfn and effective human relations yet function in a highly 
competitive fashion, even authoritarian, with few opportunities for, 
students to learn to live and work with others in their school 
environments? Do we 'advocate democracy yet function more in terms of 
authoritarianism? - t 

\ # ' « 

In short, what kind of model do v^e provide as'indivlduals and 
as institutions in terms of our actual behavior, performance, and 
practice— not in terms of our verbalizing? . ' 



How Can We Cope W"ii:h^onflicting Values? 



The sharpest challenge to education Jies in coping with' the 
complex realm of conflicting values. To what extent do we- acknowledge^ 
and understand the nature of such conflicts? j Three Jcinds^eserve^-oar'' " 
attention the generational conflict in valueV^ the conflicts inherent 
in a pluralistic soqiety,, and the professional -lay conflicts relative to 
education. • ^ ' ; . 

The Generational Conflict . So much-)«s been written and spoken 
ab,out the value conflicts between generations that only an example or two 
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need te cited. Perhaps the most w*ide nated characterjistics* of young 
people. today are their cynicism, their disillusionment with and distrust 
of establisfjed i^rjstitutions , their feelings of* hopelessness. How to cope 
with, let alone'-tcounter, such attitudes is indeed a challenge. However, ' 
trying to understand various aspects of causes and sources is a start. 
For exatnple, reflecting on the societal-environmental setting in which 
these young people grew up is helpful. As Tom Wicker reminds us, (4) 
"There are thousands of young voters today who have never known a 
President they did not hate or scorn or suspect, or a Government they 
believed they could trust, or an American of whose role in the world 
they thought they could be proud." 

Similarly these young people have grown to maturity in a time 
of increased emphasis on consumerism, of the environmental movement, of 
growing awareness of potential health hazards everywhere, including our 
drinking water. Such developments and concerns result in a vastly . 
different outlook than that^of an older generation, that did hot face 
directly such threats and problems but tended to view much of life through 
relatively rose^colored glasses. . 

What; 'are the Implications of such differences for us as 
educators? How do we help students understand other eras in American 
history, other leaders, help them understand, if not accept, the idealism 
that has*been a persistent part of American life? Do we not alsp^tiave an 
obligation to help students confront directly the differing ,va>des of the 
generations in an effort to reiluce conflict? ' . 

Conflicts of a. Pluralistic" Society . Then there are the many 
conflicts ^in values growing out of our society that is pluralistic in so 
many Ways — ethnically, religiously, economically, among others. How do 
we cope with problems of conflicting pressure groups? How do wd provide ^ 
opportunities for 'strengthening the self-respect of various groups, 
whether Chicarto, Indian, Women,, or others? How .quickly do we modify 
curricula and introduce new text materials to refTect our concern with 
pluralism? ' . . , > . , 

Professional /Lay Conflicts .^ In another direction conflicts, 
between professional educat9rs and lay citizens* exist and are too well 
known to 'document further. Developments of the past few years suggest 
that'the role Of lay persons in many, if not all, ^aspects of educational 
policy and practice. will continue to grow. The ways in which 
professionals and public identify our differences, clarify confusion, and 
attempt Constructive solutions will again reflect important beliefs about 
^he relationship of school to society. Issues of thisjrind need to be . 
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studied 4n our'school curricula by children and youth, not only $is 
aspects of current life but also in order to educate future citizens and 
parents about the^ intri,cacie§ and complexities of the educational 
process. If there is an jmportant neglected area in the curriculum of 
schools today, it .is that df education itself. 

^^^^ - ^ 

Deserving .far more attenfioHithan it has yet received is the 
conflict in values within our profession itself. It is ,apparent that 
each person brings to his work ^s educator his dwn unique congeries of 
values derived from many sources, not; least of all his college 
experience, especially that irf teaclier education. Attitubes toward on^s 
role as teacher, toward one*s students, toward the nature,. purpose, and 
functioning of schools have become a profound part of one*s being. 
These attitudes Often differ markedly from one person to another, 
possibly also in broader terms of institutional, societal, and, geographic 
background.* CeKainly itwould.be impossible to erase such. differences 
and undesirable to attempt arty hojpOgeneity of value system for educators. 

However> wh^t would be desirable is^n Increased understanding 
of these value differences, greater ^clarification of th^' value "framework 
,out of which each af lis functions, and perhaps even some effort at a 
greater degree of consistency i^ given "schools andvgiven situations. A 
continued lack of attention to the vastly differing "vJiews and priorities 
espoused by'educators can only result in corttiliued cdnfusiron for the 
students and the public. Certainly we S+ioutd be more conscious of the 
differing orientations that professional personnel bring to their tasks, 
r-^whether the extreme coirtmitment-to subject matters as absolutes* and 
paramount or the priority given to student needs, interests, skills, and " 
com|)etencies, whether the advocacy of extreme specialization or the 
belief in a general education approach, whether the tendency to conform 
to tradition and the status quo or. to jump on whatever "bandwagon of 
innovation is' passing in review.' : 

The list is endless but.deseryin^g- of serio«f^ study* There is 
an obvious ne.ed for more "effective communication among teachers,' 
administrators, guidance personnel , et^.a^. in Order to'. understand each 
other^s value'system, professional orjentsttion, attitudes and beliefs. 
•For only through such understanding can we work tojward greater coherence 
in the 'educational process., and away from the highly fragmented, 
unconnected, even dysfunctional character of too many school.s and systems. 



. What Can We Do? 



Although a few suggestions have been scattered through the , 
above discussion, I should like to conclude with s.ome Specific suggestions, 
^for action. Some^ rel'ate to formal post-secondary preparation of 
"educational personnel, Whether a.t the undergraduate or graduate .level . 
Others refer, to in-service growth and development. 

Formal Post-Secondary Preparation . There are some obvious 
areas of study ^ relative to preparing personnel more effective^y^to , 
understand the value component of education. In addition to the usual 
.bas.ic. requirements in te^acher education , Surely , it is not too much to 
ask that all prospective teachers study the philosophical foundations of 
education lind/have some formal contact with the fields of. human 
relations,* group dynamics, and , counseling techniques.. In addition, I 
would urge some direct attention to processes of value clarification and 
to self analysis procedures. Whether the latter should take the form of 
some direct, though brief, therapy experience i"* as some would advocate, is 
debatable. However, some experience with encounter and consciousness-N, 
raising sessions would be desireible. 

, i ^ For graduate students preparing for more specialized r*oles, the 
above studj^ and experiences should be provided if lacking at the 
undergraduate level and supplemented and extended when al ready provided 
for',€ftirl ier. Observational student teaching and internship experiences 
should provide ample study of values teaching as welVas intensive 
analysis of the relationship of educa^tional .practice to the values 
reflected. . 1 ' 

At ^.ome point at. every le^el of formal study — undergraduate, 
master's and doctoral » degree work provision should be made for all 
candidates regardless of .area' or level of specialization to share a 
common, experience in a sel^in|r or course that examines broad* problems of 
educational practice and policy. The typical ^ approach of relatively ^ 
specialized degree programing — of subject area, level, or rbVe 
leaves niuch to be desired in\its neglect of exposure to^ differing points 
of vi^w^ orientations, and vs^^ueS. Some kind of coordinating seminar for 
all candidates .at each degree ^or certificate level would provide 
opportunity for interaction., ci^aUenge, and thfr. probing of ideas and for 
developing much-needed insights Mnto each_other'*s thinking." ' 

In-Service. Growth and Deveiopmerit . In terms, of ote's 
professional work life there are many opportunities to deal with qufesti^Ons 
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and issues posed aboye. Workshops, institutes, and conferences are 
J^requently held and deserve to be more widely used for exploration of i 
^^^es and their relationship to practice. Also we need to" re-examine 
the\iature of our regular school meetings, faculty and departjnental and 
Others, and our use of meeting time. Instead of focusing on the 

-immediate and often triv4^-niatte^s -frequently found on the agenda of 

such meetings, we^should give priority to sessions in which values are 
shared, issues clarified, views ^communicated^ questions raised,, 
alternafeive^^olutions and actions probed and evaluated. 

' /-> Obviously there must be willingness on the part of schpol 
per.sowlll to. engage in such continuous, comprehensive, and freqnently 
confr;&r^tati on-type of scrutiny and analysis. It is all too apparent that 
such interest is not universal in our profession. Overcoming this lack • 
is one of the most formidable tasks facing both professional educators 
and practitioners. For even more important than handling administrative 
and instructional pap^r work, however necessary it may be or developing 
sterile statements of philosophy for the inevitable accrediting agencies 
is the need for school faculties to spend time analyzing policy, practice, 
process, performance, and purpose in terms of the beliefs and value 
systems that these various aspects of education reflect. 

Such rigorous analysis mi^ht do more to point toward ways of 
improving the educational process than any amount of^ money or any 
particular motivation, no natter how creative or w6rthwhile it might be. 
For unless money and ideas are used in a context of coherent 
understanding of the totality of the educational process and of the 
values out of which it functions, they can be little more than temporary, 
disconnected, and rootless efforts. As such they must inevitably fail 
of achieving long-term reformation, renaissance, 'or reconstruction of 
educational practice. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SYSTEMATIC TEACHING OF VALUES: A LOOK AT SOME PRESUPPOSITIONS 



JAMES R. LIESCH, CHAIRPERS^J^EPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION, ST., CLOUD STATE COLLEGE, 
^ ST. ..CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
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The teaching of values represents one ^of the greatest 
challenges in education. It sounds the depths of the teacher's person, 
knowledge, understanding of values and skill as a facilitator of 
learning. It represents the most profound goal of learning for the 
student as a human being since value beliefs and c^ctions are the stem of 
life, the basic outgrowth of personhood.- Finally^ because of the 
confusion of values in our ordinarily more slyorty altering institutions, 
we find serious conflict in our society as well as in ourselves. In 
post-classical Greece, unprecedented cultural change'and the consequent 
strain in individual lives prompted Socrates to raise the challenge, can 
virtue (re^d values) be taught in an explicit way? His answer was* a 
tentative yes. And so it remains today: a challenge we pursue in the 
spirit of hope. / 

Values, as most perceive them today, represent founded belief?^ 
about what we ought to do, that eventuate in concrete action. The 
emphasis ijpon actiop represents th.e commoijality of u^^Jj^tanding *of all 
who work seriously with values in the context of eduCTnon. • For some, 
such as Lawrence Kohlberg, action follows necessarily from value beTief. 
^^or others, such as R. S. Peters, "rational passion" la learned desire to 
pursue a course in life congruent with belief) must be developed along 
with value beliefs, to br^ng about right action. For still others, as 
evidenced trrthe wr^iting of Louis Raths, the meaning of value lies in 
consequent action upon belief. The act of valuing, then, finds its 
necessary terminus in action. ' • * . 

The reference* of values to action in human life, through belief 
and knowledge, is what Socrates meant by "virtue." Thus, action is the 
crux of- values teaching as the challenge to education. It is/ I* am 
convinced, what teachers mean, too. But there are as deep differences 
among the modern advocates of the teaching 'of values as the^e are among 
teachers with respect to the relative force of value content, knowledge, 
^ articulation, affect and the strategies of teaching tp productive effect 
in the lives of students. On the last point, strategies, the deepest and 
\ probably the cumulative perplexity lies for teachers, and it determines 
. whether and what they will commit themselves to in the systematic 
teaching of values. * « 

Before confronting what. I estimate the perplexities, and even 
objections, of teachers are when confronted by the challenge to teach 
values systematically, I should like to expose a few of my own 
presuppositions concerning the strategies of value teaching. 
Fuftdamentally , I discover that I am governed in my thinking by the 
genetic actualities of learning that Alfred North Whitehead, articulated/ 
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With his concern for students', real liyes and the utility of learning, he 
distinguished among the natural, progression of the romanticism of young 
children, to the precision of early adolescents, and finally to the 
generalization of later adolescents. In general, the rhythmic sequence, " 
not exclusive at any stage, is from an enthusiastic, uncritical, 
ingathering of facts, ideas -and beliefs; to broader concepts with a 
concern for their practical implications and logical relationships; to 
consideration of their significance in the broadest terms for their 
lives, a point where generalized, vitaTTcnowledge has bearing on their 
intellectual, aesthetic and moral lives. I see a strong parallel between 
Whitehead's rhythms and the position of the three advocates of 'values 
teaching strategies noted above: romanticism to Raths', precision to 
Kohlberg, and generalization to Peters. 

With my principal presuppositions stated, I wi*sh to raise^a 
note of caution and one further explanation concerning them. My 
presuppositions are just what they are logically taken to be: starting 
points in a limited exposition which will not be justified or defended 
furj:her in this paper, though I am committed to^more ultimate assumptions. 
What this entails is that I am, not making the further ^issumption in this 
exposition that Raths is somehow simplistic in his approach while Peters 
is sophisticated in his; both, alofig with Kohlberg, are complex 
inquirers into the strategics of values teaching. What I am saying is 
that |;here are, a^ close focus, cycles within the larger rhythms of 
learning that could, in turn, be styled romantic, precise and general; 
and that furtherXagain with Whitehead, the rhythm of generalization 
leads to still otWer more elabora-te cycles of romanticism and so forth in 
adulthood. Aside from the applicability of the strategies of Raths, 
Kohlberg and Peters to ages to students ^ in sc/iools there is an inferred' 
progression for teachers* understanding and utilization of values 
teaching strategies when they are unfamiliar with it. The sequence of ^ 
reading, instruction and experimenta^tion by teachers with values teaching, 
'Which I reconmend, proceeds from Raths* to Kohlberg's to Peters*. 

. So much now for presuppositions, let us examine'^ the objections, 
' apprehensions, and possibilities of teachers when coiwronted by the 
challenge of the* systematic teaching of values. 

0 

- Perhaps the most 'zestful challenge that a protagonist ot the 
systematic teaching of values hras posed, is that of subtle resistance to 
the entire notion that values can be taught. It rises from a number of 
perceptions concerning value teaching, long at the core of inquiries from 
Socrates* day to our own. "I have not right or responsibility to teacher 
, values; that is the job of the family, and of the church or Synagogue'* Is 
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the central r6action of some preparing ^tp teach. We'll call this the 
non-interventionist attitude. 
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Another response arises out of ideal s> embraced steadfastly 
from the romantic and existential literature oft education that has an 
avid readership among undergraduate candidates for teaching. The ideals 
sought involve a warm, open relationship to children to facilitate 
learnings pupils desire to pursue out of their own curiosity and 
creativity in exploring their world. Aside from a gentle nudging to 
develop the fundamental skills, the personalist teacher is solicitous to 
safeguard the child from routinization , authoritarl^ demands and 
indoctrination whether personal or institutional. There is a positive 
self-concept to be lost if reinforcement is aversive; there are 
subcultural values that may be submerged by an insensitive teacher. If 
in the multiplicity of value systems in our culture, the child has already 
been imbued with certain norms and habits by home, chur?h or ethnic group, 
so be Tt.. Who is to say, given our cultural pluralism, such values ?ire 
not the 2qui valenf'"oK^he teacj^rls in some general way, and the 
superiorly given the chTTjEH-s TTfe situation. Authenticity of the person 
,is striven for. The teacher will .accept the child in nurturent wonderment 
if only their consciences may touch. In the end, every child has an 
integrity deserving respect and fbrther development, not inference. The 
ideal I-Thou relationship is accepting, so long as the student's 
self-concept is enhanced through a genuine relationship. 

The next attitude, the cognitivist ; is more likely to be ^ 
encountered In fairly experienced teachers of a highly cognitive and 
logical subject such as mathematics. ,Math instruction is perceived to 
lend little or no opportunity for the. teaching of values. Certainly 
the enterprise is seen as forwarding intellectual goals, and as 
mathematical insight, careful attention to appropriate logics, and even 
rationality and accuracy. Students are motivated on the basis of aroused 
curiosity, possible utility in further studies^and concern, and in a few 
instances the authentic essentially private, pleasure of harmonious on 
the operation and insights. However, such instrumental 'or consumatory 
values are principally viewed as motivation ta learn mathematics, means 
to the end of mastery. The mathematics teacher perceives values, then, 
as restricted primarily to the cognitive. 

A somewhat similar cognitivist outlook is discovered among 
science teachers with the added objective of pursuit of truth about the 
world as it is. Truth is established by scientific method about 
environmental facts and laws, not about persons. Perhaps there is an 
added exhortation to use science in the service of mankind, to advance 
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the progress of civilization. Nonetheless, the truth is held to be 
objective and not man-made;, about things and not society. Science speaks 
about the world, not in total abstraction from it. as does inathematics 
despite the latter's applications. The science fields are thus 
intellectual or cognitive at core> leaving the usual teacher no 
opportunity or justification to pursue value teachino. Values are 
better left to others who teach "soft" (a pejorative) subjects an 
attitude which ^'s a disvalue in itself. 

Among the most experienced teachers is to be found the 
teacher who is sure of his values » verbalizes them occasionally as norms 
for his^ students, and maintains that they are basically caught, not 
taught. Values are taken to be the obvious standards of solid thjoughtful 
people of which he consfders himself one. Common sense combined with 
Yorthrightness. will do; teachers and schools make an impact in a 
straight-forward, though mostly indirect, ^ to his mind. Reference to 
moral, behavior is appropriate at times, but for the most part,' students 
model themselves on" significant persons like teachers quite 
unselfconsciously. This is about all that teachers and schools- can or' 
ijeed do, so the conventional i-st ma-intains. 

Such seems to be the r^nge of attitudes and strategies of those 
who ar*e opposed to, or reticent about,, the systematic teaching of values. 
The span runs from opposition td systematic values feaching because the 
school -cannot claim justification to do so on non-interventionist or 
personal ist grbunds, to reticence because values ip the comprehensive 
sense, are not the chief responsibility of the teacher .Whose .goals are • 
construed to ^e cognitive or because values are- transmitted 
••unselfconsciously through modeling. and institutional press. The span of 
attitudes appears to have a correlated run from teaching candidates to 
the experienced older teachers.. On reflection, then foregoing attitudes 
do not seem to be exclusive of one another, but rather to be predominant 
in certain persons or subject fields probably somewhat more typical of 
secondary teachers than elementary. But they are not universal. 

A new breed of teachers, seared by the moral social conflicts 
of the past decade, have joined the profession. They have experienced 
these conflicts in their lives and are seeking to work their. way through 
them existentially and to help their students do likewise. For the most 
part, these teachers have been influeiKied by the fermerrt in the 
humaniti-es and the'Vocial sciences and some have made note of the efforts 
of Raths, Harmin, Kirschenbaum, Simon, Kohlberg, Newman, Oliver, and 
others. They wish to confront values teaching .directly , comprehensively 
and sustainedly, convicted of the significance of the values dimension of 
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society, schools and developing persons. Emphasizing almost exclusively 
cognitive objectives and techniques is insufficient; the effective ,and 
values realms canROt be avoided. Persons and society are niynb to humane, 
values since the rational is overstressed in the political, economic, and 
business worlds, and even the schools. The goal is to change the balance , 
from the cognitive to the humane. Rational objectivity does not define 
'the human person; rather the emotional, affective,, subjective, and 
personal do. Traditional teachers have truncated life within the 
schoal^; let a new breed restore its integrity and personhood through 
sensixlve ways of teaching values by helping persons confront their 
internal conflicts, and to define themselves as centers of belief and 
action, say the new teachers. 

Thus we have the list of attitudes complete: a spectrum of * . 
value avoidance to enthusiasm for value inquiry,* albeit the latter may 
have deficiencies. Analysis and prescription are^<in order for-^holders of 
each of the five attitudes described. The analysis hinges upon the 
presuppositions or assumptions about the nature of values, their learning 
and especially .the strategies for value teaching. No attitude is without 
presuppositions, some defensible and -some^hot. 

Presuppositions have a primary logical significance as .starting 
points with respect* to any inquiry, whether they be ax-joms in mathematics 
or fundamental beliefs in theology. ;They also represent the direction 
*and extent deductive or inductive inferences will go in that inquiry. 
However, in the context of the systematic teaching of values, 
presuppositions have other normatfve functions to fulfill. Ttxey determine 
whether and how value inquiry and^action will be approached as a^art of 
teaching. For example, if only cognitive goals are taken to be the 
proper concern; of th^ school a functioning presupposition of many 
teachers then values teaching has no place in instruction except 
incidentally, since instrumental norms are required for the orderly 
pursuit of knowledge. Even then instrumental norms do not have to be 
understood or accepted, only obeyed. J^s, any comprehensive teaching of 
values is ruled out of the school. In*sum, strategies of values teaching 
are pursued, modified; or avoided altogether, depending upon the^ 
explicit or implicit presuppositions made concerning the nature of 
values, including the strategies of teaching them. , ( 

. , Now let us reconsider the general attitudes toward the teaching 
of values previously mentioned. We will examine certain leading - 
assumptions and their implications., ^^-j 

'•The advocate.bf non-intervention of the school in values 



teaching views the hcpe and church as the sole spheres of the developjnent 
of values, primarily because values are construed as moral norms, which 
cannot be taught separately from religion. Hence the operating 
presuppositions are tKreefold: values are limited to moral principles; 
they are inextricabl^ound to religious l>f«; thg norm of separation of 
Church and State forbids the teaching of religion (though perhaps not 
about religion). 

(in the practical level, the advocate of non-involvement 
generally is implicitly making other assumptions. The business of 
efficient cognitive learning does not go forward without instrumental 
norms for student behavior. Knowledge is a means for citizen 
parti ci-pation in "society, government, and careers, the usual aims of 
schooling. There may even be an aesthetic pleasure in the pursuit of 
knowledge. What thi.s does com°e down to, when pointed out to the 
advocate of non-interventi'on, is'that he is' actually willing -to teaqh, 
probably unsystematically, instrumental value:S and certain aesthetic 
values under the. labels ^of school rules, of preparation for citizenship, 
and of enjoyment of learning. He is presupposing, implicitly, that , 
values denote only ends in human life, that moral values are not practical 
or instrumental , and that aesthetic valuers have no bearing upon, rel igious 
commitment. ^ 

' > ^ ■ . • • :. . • ■ • . 

Thougl?' I am cpnvinced by experience that exposing the 
presuppositiowfS' the" advocate of non-intervention does in fact make often 
becomes the impetus for deeper reflection. upon values and- values 
teaching, I wish to point out three bther. of his presuppositions I • 
endorsejt One is that the individual .rejects authoritarianism in his 
value teaching^ t>y not infringing, upon students' values with respect -to- 
acknowledged end values. Another assumption is 'that teachers in public - 
schools do not haye the right to denigrate or disestablish the' familial 
and religious values of students. He makes'as' assumption of open- \- 
endedness about value inquiry in practice, if not in explicit terms. 
This is a presupposition which I believe ought t'o'operat^ in the- ' '• 
systematic teaching of values ,, especially as they relate to religion, 
morals and social issues. ' ■ ' 

The keynotes in teaching of the personal ist are freedom, joy ilr 
learning, positive self-concept, authenticity, and the building of an 
I-Thou relationship with each student. These are values for which he 
strives with artlessness as a theme; he rejects/the notion of a project , 
of value teaching. Presuppositions concerning the nature of values 
include relativism no values are universal to time, place, or person 
— as regards their content. Valuer are individually subjective, being 



ya,lj<late.d in aathentic choice; t^ey are essfentially private and ai:e most' 
Tilce1y.to.be in opposition to,coninpnly held institfltiona^-^Yalues. ' J , 
Furthermore, values^are .to be -chosen in freedom with the pupil growing in 

.self-direction. Understanding one's ^elf increases as one reflects upon. 

.choices. With respect to the teaching of, values, the^perscnal is t. ass times 
his role to be^imited since he has only the right to eyoke, through his 
personal encounters^ with students, the conditions for authenticity. 
Non-interference is'' his primary presupposition*; Ije 'rejects "strategy" or 
"systematica* as personal or intellectual .manipulations . Feelings of the , 
student'are to he directive .in the self-development of values. 

•The*pers^nalist*s approach, and it is one despite his probable 
denial9«s^ does have presuppositions both as to content, , e. g. , authenticity, 
and to the manner teaching values- He i^* active in the teaching of 
valued, contr-ary to disclaimers. However, \limi ted pre'suppositions narrov?^ 
the consideration to personal Values,, when social values require attention 
also- Objective and universal attrib.ut^es of yalues are foreclosed withqut 
suffiojent reaspn. Nonetheless > the personal ist respects the freedom of . 
the> student and does qutteHpoirrectly b?gin ' w^^ the student feels and 
perceives he is, to build outward. A}cOng with^^ engagement and challenge 
for the student, these prfesuppositions represept defensible starting, 
points for a. system of teaching values, .buifici<3e\rtQt, taken ^along,, 
sufficiently comprehensive. As we shalT'see later, the ffitfis approach 
can be faulted for similar shortcomings'.* /' ' . ' 

The cognil/ivist teacher rejects the personal ist , themes though . 
he acknowledges openly tfie scientific national values inherent ^.^ 

in his discipline- He assumes the iihi\Vrsil and objective status of th^ 
limited scope of values he teaches have a non-personal authority in^^ 
social and consequently individual decision making. The validation ofi,r^ 
values, such as the directive force of analytic and scientific truths, is 
interpersonal and rooted in reality external to the human mind/. The 
rational accommodation of man to the laws of the universe is presupposed 
to be'the chief obligation of human .beings-, particularly in an 
ecologically precarious and energy short era. -There is no. meaning, other 
than the expression of feelings or the commending of eojurses of action, 
in personal or social value utterances. Against these presuppositions it, 
is difficult to understand the directional value of science in a set of 
presuppositions'that turns what is yinto wh^ ought to be. Nevertheless, 
the maintained non-re tevancy of ^values, teaching is. actualjy^onditional : 
knowledge does have directive force, value, but pRly the kind of value 
base the proponent chooses to give it. The presupposing that at least a. ' 
limited number of vaVues are universal, objective and rationally 
established, deserves consideration rather than rejection by the 
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- systematic teacher. pf values, as does the tandem relationship of 
. intellectual, achievement' arid moral progress. Kohlberg makes this 
.assumption as' we h?iv^ seen.* , . ' , - ' 

' > ,: 'The' conventionalist is ambivalent concerning ceri-atn ' 
prestippositions. • It. is not cl^ar whe^^er he maintains that values are 
universal -arrd objective, or. culturally relative. The presujjposition of 
,his;.actual, teaching points to the former since he maintains 
authoritatively that primary values are stable, e.g, , tfiat li'terature is 
an established good in human life and a tneasure of the quality of .a ^ 
culture- Subsidiary values are perceived to 'bfe fluctuating. He • 
presupposes that values'are validated in. our individual' and colkcti^e 
mod,es of intuit.ive^knpwing. Though subsidiary values may be relative, 
the aythormtiy^ traditions of «cji61arship^nd of lite,rarw-arti9-tic > 
pursuits are-assumed. However,, thfe Status quo is open t'o^Taboration and 
■ a sort, of limited progress, be presupposes ;\Jbus^ere is a dynamic ' ' " 
dimension to the learning of values, He-rTsd assumes that he has- the "' 
Right to iiitroduce a broa4 ispec^rufflrof values into his 'teaching and, can . - 
do so in an authoritatively^intellectuaj mhmr while literature and 
> history provide emotfon^-complementan'ty, by prbvoR'iTig insight- and j 
intuftion. Thus ,' he^-^rdsunief that' intellectual, personal , 'social , \ / 
religioiis, and aesthetic values;:are open tQ,hi.s and hf> Vtudetjts-.' 
exploration, deSpite. the ofttimes foregone,'cio,nclii$i'ons,they inu§t draw-. • 
. The- only .values upon^which the advocate of' t|ie. status quo wtU es^piore 
but not press for coiftnititient are' religious, values j Since he ' assumes a 
corfscieritious freedom 'gVOwn'. put of the;ednv^ntiQn,^l wisdoft of public 
education. It is on liml^ted presuppositions of olnvjentionality, a certain 
ultimate possibility^ of student?, and' the,' .dubioiis- trust ,of< intellectual ' 
intuition that this position may, be -fa:ulted/ The- stisfength, of the 
presuppositions for systefnatid teaching of .va.Tues liesln- th^ broad ' - , 
spectrum of values expTi^red, aiid in the attempJuatJheTr^intellecttral ' 
■articuT^itiGn. • - . • v. -'*r-.. ; • 

■ V.--; The new bre^.pf teacher 'H^^^ . 

-feacouragfng sjbydgnts to e)fperience tbevvaluatioitai process thoroughly . 
as possible. . ;i|e presupposed that' the J)ttaXimflm sel f-^cofisltous involverfient 
in valuing' is the integrating: motive and, ifim ,6t eduG3ttl.om'-fQr t1te student.' 
In a. world of Conflicting,' values;, he aSsUm^s ,that; a11//values are relative, 
subjective,, and personal.;* he starts an^, expept^"s.tu461)t5 .to'jepd on these - 
assumptions. 'Values', are learned in"'the'!!fre^dom from imposition of .. ' 

'specific material beliefs of the teacher. Values originate .internally to . 
the: ^(ersprt and reath o.utwatd to' the worlds, of others as the .studer^t' 

#atur^s^is irtgufi^y. thfe approach must involve t^ie. feeling of tfie * 
student in two'-wSys: thgt.he feel good about himself .and that he feel ' ' 



gdod'M'n choosing and acting, upoji each of his values. Unlike the 
advocates of non-intervention of .cogfiitivism., the new teacher will 
challenge end^v^l^esr; .andvhe^^ca^ without hesitation since he 
pr?supposes"^'tfie personal Ve'tkl^'fy' of .values he 'makes no judgments 
except on his own values.. AjrivxKiy of vctlues is assumed along with 
freedom and relativi€y,^thus openness 'is limited narm in the teaching , 
strategy. /The shortcomings of this position are the bias toward v^lue' 
subjectivity of the most used methods of .values clarification and the 
avoidance of mpre powerful and incisive rational methods. The realms of 
knbwledge.^are not sufficiently apfireciated as sources for logically 
/relating values and for supplying the crucial minor premises in 
valuatioji. The new teacher, though, on the basis of certain positive 
assumptions. and copiitments to systematic values teaching, represents the 
farthest advance into a learner centered strategy. He can only be 
faulted on his stat&ients about growth for more growth. On this he must 
raise his perceptioi|s and horizons; • ' , ' ^ 

^ ^' ^ ■ 

. As the foregoing examination 'of the presuppositions of five 
commonly held attitudes ^bout values teaching"^ shows , there has been some 
ambivalence in shifting between generalized ^positions and real persons 
who hold.pne or more of the- attitudes. People, who h^Ve manifested these 
attitudes, have been encountered' in educational philosophy courses and 
jiyinan relations workshops^ both pre-service amL-^7P=3erv1ce teachers. The 
' attitudes were examined to uncover probable j/resuppositions as 

individuals verbalize their position? on values teaching and describe 
^Wbat they do in the, area to understand at a deeper level what they are ' 
* al^but.JtAll. of thiy -ds based upon the notion that clarity of intent will^ 
^enhanceyjpr^ttice/as teacher? reflect on^their own work and as they 
,^yi$f;0)4 possibilities with collaborators. Unless foundational beliefs 
^are-^pltcated, teaching strategies are likely to be deficient ancl' the 
.claim of Students land society to sound values teachihg probably cannot be 
fyifi llea: ; , ^ ^ 

When fundaniental beliefs of teachers are finally exposed, they 
should be scrutinized comprehensively with respect to the logic of values 
'as' WeTras, to the"Jeairning and teaching of values.- This is of 
considerable tmpojrtance, though not always the most appropriate place to 
begiri'for^ a $iven' teacher or group of tfeachers. Somehow the philosophy 
of values (axiplogy)',' as represented in Peters, has to be pondered 
critically to assui^e that values teaching is systematic in the broad 
'sense, i.e., that values learning by students can eventually reach the 
upper >imits of the affective domain. Generally, for those not 
conversant Avith values teaching, Raths, and his followers such as Harmin 
and Simon, i$ the best place to begin reading and discussion. 



The Raths group, after straightfprward explanations of values, 
gets into the strategies of %a-lues clarification" very quickly^ and so 
can the unconversant teacher. The Strategies start from where the 
student perceives himself to be on a value challenge; moves toward 
clarification in response to the questions of the teacher; peers, or 
eventually himself; verbalizes his decision; and then acts upon 1t, 
presumably to higher levels of self-confidence and effectiveness as a 
person. The teacher is non-judgmental in the varied exercises; the. 
student acts out his^own conclusions, though he may claim privacy. 
Valuing originates ijlity^apersonally and a sure outcome is feeling good 
about on^'s self. A positive creative note is struck throughout the 
learning situation whatever the exercise. ^ Though the Raths approach can 
be faulted for its faqile relativism, its incomplete exploration of the 
affective domain, and for its deficient axiological base, the approach 
has the strengths of getting into a difficult area of teaching with 
enthusiasm for teacher and students and for its possibility for open, 
relevant engagement on a personal basis. 

But there are deeper ch,allenges in t.he systematic teaching of 
values. Kohl berg represents the next stage. His approach looks to a 
psychological and especially logical deepening of the learners' . 
organization and characterization of values. He has divided moral 
thinking into, three levels which ha,ve, he contends, clear psychological 
and axiological sequencing. 'These levels subdivide into empirically and 
rationally superable stagesVcalled "orientations "; they are the 
punishment and obedience, instrumentail relativist, interpersonal 
concordance, law and order, social -contract legalistic, and universal 
ethical principle or:ientations. Each stage has its characterijstic 
argumentational structure in moral reasoning; each one is an improvertient 
motivational ly andHogically upon the preceding. The teacher who learns'^ 
these structures insightfully and the methpds of confronting students 
with dilemmas will advance along with students over the Raths 
possibilities. Chiefly, both he and his students will move toward 
precision and systematic values teaching. A caveat should be entered ' 
here: Kohl berg does restrict himself to moral values and needs 
supplementing in the areas of social and aesthetic values. ] 

Beyond Kohlberg, a sound axiologi^t like R» S. Peters is 
recommended. It is my assumption that there is an ethical responsibility 
that isyassumed in b11\ teaching, and most especially upon^the systematic 
teaching of values.' For example, there are psychological theories and 
applications that cannot be entirely justified ethically —operant 
conditioni\i^ in many of its assumptions and ramifications is, probably one 
Peters is capable of launching one into this critical area of reflection. 
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Finally, Peters' stress is upon language analysis; he can be the surest 
guide into the presuppositions made by the other two investigators 
meVitioned. That is, Peters can be a source of Critical inquiry for the 
teacher himself and, in turn, for penetrating students beyond what the^ 
questions raised by the methodologies of Raths and Kohlberg suggest. 

To conclude, I have presented an expansion of the Whitehead 
parallel noted at the outset: ,for romance it is Raths; for precision, 
Kohlberg; and for generalization, Peters. Reading, discussing and 
relating all three sources should bring one to a surer understanding, of 
•systematic values teaching and a^broadened set of practice] approaches. 
I leave it to you to respond to the challenge of grasping still more 
firmly the nature of values and the assumptions concerning the strategies 
of the systematic teaching of values. The principal assumptions I have... 
been making have been that it is necessary to avoid simplistic relativism 
as a working presupposition, to leaVe open the possibilities of 
functioning religious beliefs students possess, and to respect the 
freedom of students as broadly as possible. You can carry on the quest 
-bj/ ferreting out the other presuppositions I made in this exposition, 
particularly the ones that may constitute my "hidden curriculum." 
> \ 
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, There is a new public consciousness regarding morality. It is 

once again intellectually respectable to speak of morality and even ^ 
virtue as desirable outcomes of educa^tion^ Until recently, the teaching 
of morality was conceived of as tantamount to indoctrination, an anathCTia 
to the political and intellectual freedom of the individual, and an 
undesirable .interjection of subjective bias in the continued progress of 
objective science. 

From time to time, the inherent moral structure of scholastic 
institutions and the moral teachings that inescapably occur therein were 
recognized but usually to assert the importence of not morfilizing to the ^ 
young. At the same time, the moralizing t-hat went on, indeed, is ^oing 
on in the schools was justified as the will of a democratic society 
reflected by its institutions. Thus, morality as a scholastic phenomenon 
was simultaneously condoned and condemned, but rarely examined as a 
viable school subject worthy of careful curriculum development and 
well -planned tnstructi6na.l processes. " ^ 

The purpose of this paper is to deal with morality in 
educationally cogent ways. Basic to this undertaking is the belief that 
morality can be the subject of public school teaching without being 
transformed into indoctrination. This clearly must. mean that the 
conclusions cf* studying morality imist be in the hands of the students. 
It also means that the questions of "goodness" and "right acting" must be 
the central subject of study. 

The sixties saw the dawning of a renewed interest in morality 
brougTit, rather obliquely, into the educational context under the guise 
of "Values Clarification." It is not easy to- say what actually spurred * 
this renewal. The challenges to traditional values were not merely 
numerous but part of the basic weave of th^t decade's history. There was 
the painful aijd increasing awareness that industrial progress was 
dictating rather than serving basic decisions regarding the quality of 
human life; there was the Kennady-Johnson rhetoric of social justice and' 
the grandeous though brief effort to improve the standards of living 
first of the Blacks, then of other minoriti^, and then 9f all the poor; 
there was the real^ij^ of public school desegregation; there was the^uilt 
of the Viet Nam weTr; there was Vatican I and Vatican II . In sum,/tnere 
was a confusing cross-section of values and countervalues building up 
into decisions which each one af us had to make personally . We tottered 
under the burden. Our educational background had prepared us to bd 
objective observers, superficially knowledgeable, but relatively passive 
citizen?, /following moral paradigms we had never examined closely. 
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"Values Clarification," as developed by one of its foremost 
proponents, Louis Raths, (1) offered a way of meeting, scholastrcally , 
this very personally-felt need to decide what was really right ,* without, 
however, confronting the questions of "goodness" and "right acting." 
Its^goal is to help young people develop their own ccJherent set of 
values. It is hot concerned with the content of people's values but ^ 
rather with the processes by which each individual can '-engage with 
reflectiveness and consistency in acts of valuing. 

'in "Values^Clarification," the abstract concept of valuing is 
given practical farm via seven processes in which individuals do, or, at 
least, ought to engage while valuing. These are: (a) prizing and 
cherishing, (b) publicly affirming one's values when appropriate, ' 
((fTknowing the alternatives and choosing*f rom among them,, (d) choos'ing 
with knowledge and. consideration of the consequences, (e) choosing 
freely, (f) acting on the basis of one's values, (g) acting consistently 
(i.e., according to a pattern) with one's values. Instructional ly, the 
seven processes are posed a's personally-oriented questions which students 
are asked to turn to repeatedly as. they consider a wide variety of events 
and issues': i'Am I proud of wRat I'believe?" '"Have,! taken a public ' 
.stand?" "Have I considered the alternatives?" '"Have -I examined the 
consequences sufficiently?" "Have I made my choice without undue 
pressures or influence?" "Have I acted in a way reflecting my values?" 
"Have I continued to act in ways' consistent with my values?" (2) 

Pedagogically\ th6 list is very useful. As an analysis of the 
behavioral processes which comprise valuing in a practical or "real 
world" sense, it is somewhat lacking. In its omissions, it makes the 
assumption that the values present in a situation are easily discernible 
-and/or distinguishable from each other. (3) This is not the ca|e. There 
is often present in a situation a mixing of values and a hiding of values 
behind confusing circumstances to such an extent that it is necessary to 
make a concerted effort to seek out the values. This process, which 
could be can led. a "values search," needs to be recognized, explicitly, as 
an important part! of valuing. 

Raths'. list of processes presents another omission which tends 
to lead to. still another unwarranted assumption that all values are of 
the same importance. As a category, prizi-ng and cherishing could lead to 
the question of what is prized and cherished more. However, the relative 
ipiportance of values is; not and ought not be determined merely by the. 
extent to which an 'individual cherishes something. The analyses of. 
consequences would obv.iously be helpful in th^e .determination of m 
Importance,. but according to what criteria would such a determination 



take place? For instance » the world is confronted witfi afoof};. shortage 
and the United States, which has a .diminished supply 6 f-:j^fii3t^ i s faced 
with the decision of whether or not it ought to exporj^^fgnificant 
quantities of foodstuffs that would give sutrsistancB^^ many millions but 
would also increase the cost of food on its domestic' market andNthereby 
effectively lower the standard of living of Its^own poor. By what 
criteria will such a decision be m^de? In <)ther words, developing 
criteria for determining the relatWe importance of values ought to be a 
process of valuing receiving signif^e^t consideration in any set of 
instructional methodologies geared^ward value clarification. 

^ Even with the addition of these two processes, i.e., values 

search and determining the relative importance of values, Raths' approach 
remains essentially amoral as well as asocial Societal considerations 
are held in a peripheral position dependent for inclusion in the school 
program upon the personal interests and concerns of each student. In the 
word^ of Raths > Me^grrll and Simon: ^ 'The development of values is a 

^ pefsonaK^nd .lite^ng process." {4} Anything prized by the individual 
may be the o6je^^f study though such study will lead only incidentally 
to the CQjfsidefyation of what makes a value decision a morally "good" one. 
Indeed, iji its original {orm, the approach is not even directly concerned 
with th'e relative/ importance of values. The addition of this^concern to 
the list of .processes does notf however, assure that the set of criteria 
developed will pe anything more than a set of personally-felt • 
requirements; a consideration of sacietal needs and of the good of 
humankind may occur because of the innate humanness of the students; for 
that very same reason {but due to the egocentric characteristics of all 
'men) such a consi'deratlpn may occur too, infrequently to achieve a 

* , behavioral pattern of thought. . . 

The major pedagogical contribution of "Values Clarification" to \ 
the study of morality l-ies in its thrust toward the clarification of \ 
those valties held by each student.^ Left in this state, it is also its \ 
• major drawback. The student is encouraged to question alternatives, 

consequences and the consi^stency of actions with his values. These \ 

processes do help to achieve an acc\jrate description of what is as • \ 

perceived by personally-oriented,- rational analysis. However^ any active 

search on the. part of students for. more adequate or "better" sets of 

values is relegated to incidental activities that might occur when 

consequences and consistency , are described. The stance of objective 

amorality embodied in thq approach and combined with a .totally per^nal 

orientation would appear %o successfully control thfe indoctrination.-^of 

values that has -so often ciompri^ed the teaching of morality. It do^ so,^ 

by purposefully avbi ding the largely social and fundamentally moral 

questions of our times. -'.^ 
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While Raths and his students were devising strategies to 
involve youngsters in acts of valuing, Lawrence Kohlberg of Harvard was 
developing his now well-known schema of "Levels and Stages in Moral 
Development," (5) which is a psychological analyses of six forms of 
thinking related to three levels of moral' judgment.' UJnl ike Raths ^ 
approach, it is directly concerned with the qualityof people's moral and 
social activities, though it, t-oo, has a fundamentally personal 
orientation and is little concerned with the actual content of such 
activities. Table I presents this schema of moral development in its 
totality. 

Kohlberg suggests that the same sequence of stages in moral 
development exists in an invarj^inVwdy in all cultures. (6) Whilje the 
assertion is far from proven^ Having been only limitedly examined in a 
few divergent cultures, it does parallel the observations and conclusions 
of Piaget, (7) Bruner (8) and others which indicate that the child's 
vfteH^ctual develc^pment follows a universal sequence leading toward the 
Acquisition of abstract thought. Given such a sequence, there would 
appear to be good reason to believe that the development of moral 
analysis, fundamentally an intellectual undertaking, might follow the 
universal pattern of intellectual development, However, Kohlberg's 
stages of moral thoiight extend beyond the age sequences observed in the 
acquisition of abstract intellectual powers ^we 11 into mature adulthood. 
His studies have led him to believe that many individuals never reach 
stages 5 and 6. (9) This suggests. that, at least in part; the stages do 
not describe a uniyersal sequence programmed into the nature of man, but 
rather reflect a set of conclusions about the best w^s of engaging in ' 
moral thought. These conclus4ons may have been reached independently by 
a number of societies and, as such, are extremely worthy of consideration 
as patterns of thought we would like our young to achieve. However, to 
say, as Kohlberg does, that there is, "... no Stage 6 without a 
previous Sta'^e 5," (10) is to freeze our perception of moral. behavior, 
among the most complex, multi-dimensional intellectual behaviors ejigaged 
in by mankind, into a simplistic linearity that is poorly sustained by 
our own cultural experience. 

Kohlberg alludes to this complexity while discussing /the 
uselessness of teaching a "bag* of virtues." (11) He notes 'that cheating 
is an activity engaged in by almost everyone at one time or another, that 
cheating in one situation does not mean the same individual will cheat in 
another" situation, that an individual's expressed moral posture toward 
honesty reveals little about how he will act in a cheating situation. (12) 
Jhe results of one of Kohlberg 's experiments ""confirms the nOn-1 inearity 
of moral thought. In this experiment, 75 per cent of the 6th grjide 
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Table L Levels and Stages in Moral Development 



Levels Basis of Moral Judgment 



Stages of Development 



II. 



III. 



Moral value. resides in 
external, quasi-physical 
happenings, in bad acts, 
or iri quasi-physical 
needs rather than in 
persons and standards. 



Moral vcllue resides in 
performing good or right 
roles, in maintaining 
the conventional ordei* 
and the expectancies of 
others. 



Moral value resides in 
conformity by the self 
to shared or shareable 
starldards, rights, or 
duties • 



Stage 1 : Obedience and punishment 
orientation. Egocentric deference 
to superior power or prestige, or a 
trouble-avoiding set. Objective 
responsibility. 

Stage 2: Naively egoistic 
orientation. Right action is that 
instrumentally satisfying the self's 
needs and Occasionally others'. 
Awareness of relativism of value to ^ 
each actor's needs and perspective. 
Naive egalita^rianism and orientation' 
to exchange and reciprocity. 

Stage 3: GoOd-boy orientation. 
Orientation to approval and to 
pleasing and helping others. 
Conformity to stereotypical images 
of ma/ority or natural role behavior, 
and judgment by intentions. 



Stage 4: AuthoHty and social-order 
ma\intaTning orientation. Orientation 
to "doing duty" and to showing 
respecyror authority and maintaining 
the -given social order for its own / 
sake. Regard for earned expectatlpris 
of others'. 

'Stage 5^: Contractual Jegalistic 
orientation. Recognition of an 
arbitrary element or starting point 
irvwjes or expectations for the 
sake of agreement. Duty defined in 
ter^s of contract, general avoidance 
of violation of the^li^ill or rights 
of others, and fnajority will and 
welfare. ' 
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Table I (continued) 



Levels Basis of Monal Judgment 



Stages of Development 



Stage 6: Conscience or principle, 
orientation. Orientation not only 
to actually ordained social rdles 
but to principles of choice ) 
involving appeal to logical 
universality and' consistency. 
Orientation to conscience as a 
directing agent and to mutual ^ 
respect and trust- 
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youngsters who had not reached stage 5, according to the moral. judgment j 
interview, cheated while only 20 per cent of those who had reached stages / 
5 or 6, cheated, (13) While the differences between 75 per cent and 20 / 
per cent is obviously significant, the fact that 20 per cent of those who/ 
had supposedly reached the highest levels of moral development Sid cheat/ 
is equally significant. Furthermore, if we hypothesize that the same / 
individuals will not always cheat nor always be honest, the 20 per cent/ 
figure could probably be extended to include a far greater proportion of 
the population having reached the highest levels of moral development, j 

/ ^ The point of th>s discussion is not to invalidate Kohlberg^s ' 
schema, which offers six conceptions of thinking that could be very { 
valuable in estimating-moral development and in establishing teaching,, 
goals, but rather to place it in a balanced perspective with regard to | 
how it may be used. In all probability, it is a culturally subjective i 
tool which, especially in the last stages, takes a position about what is 
the best kind of moral thought, //Nevertheless , if it gives us a "handlq" . 
on estimating a youngster's -moral development, it is an extremely useful A 
tool. If, on the other hand, it is to dictate the se^j^ence of thought, ^ 
processes believed necessary in order for a youngster^ to achieve the 1 
principled level of moral judgment (stages 5 and 6); it could become a| 
detrimental instrument, by imposing a fixed" linearity upon moral teaching. 



It is more reasonable to-believe (thoigh this, too, remains llo 
be proven) that\arious stages of njpral thought may be engaged in by the 
same individual during the same siljtfation. At tnis point, it is j 
important to note that the first grpop of Kohlberg's stages comprise tHe 
only kinds of 'moral thought of whicn we are capable in the early y^ars of 
childhood. What we learn of right and wrong is both unreasoned afw 
powerfully developed at gut level. These "learnings" might be labelled, ^ 
"value feelings." As we grow more mature and more capable of abstraction, 
our forms of. moral analyses become mopp complex' anct liable to be in 
conflict with our earlier "value feelings," Nonetheless, we do not 
shuffle off these gut level .ways of niaking moral judgment typifying early 
childhood; rather these \^bu1d seem 'to,^exist^ simultaneously with the mor^e 
reasoned levels in a state of contimiiji/^ tension, resolved from time tq 
time In acts of valuing that are not necessarily consistent with each | 
other. It may be that circumstances of:^ situation recall more strbnglly 
than other situations our childhood mod^s of judpent and lead us to adt ' 
at a level of judgment and in ways that ^e would not were the . i 

circumstances different. For example, if an individual is brought up in- 
tlje Catholic Church and then, in later life, after reasoned evaluation of 
hrs religious position, determines to, legiye the church, he is still 
likely 'to feel certain obligations in a moral way when finding himself 
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inside a church, such^ as bowing before tKe^jtltar or praying"^e\/en "when, his 
reason has told him it is meaningless. ' ' . 

Built into Kohlberg's schema, if used as an instructional 
vehicle, is the Educational goa.l of achieving wUhin each student the 
capacity of principled moral judgment. Awareness of the stages and their 
repeated use in the analysis of various events could help to build a 
highly moral way of thinking without dictating the moral conclusions of 
any single event. It gtves the individual a qualitatively-oriented 
algorithm for determining the moral quality of his values and actions as 
well as indicating the intellectual directions that may be taken .to 
achieve a more adequate oj;^ higher level of moral judgment. 

While R?*^' seven processes (expanded by this author to nine) 
suggest overt^^ftivities tha-t can draw forth and make explicit what a 

.youngster's values actually are in terms of expressed beliefs and 
behaviors, Kohlberg^s schema legds to arf introverted inspection of the 
quality of the moral judgment involved. The former is primarily 
descriptive, the latter primarily evaluative. Both emphasize the 
personal orientation, althpugh Kohlberg includes at every stage social 
considerations {i.e^, "deference to a superior power," "orientation to 
approval and to pleasing others," etc.) which bear implicit. social 

/references. Essentially, the two conceptions can be conceived pf as 
complementary pedagogical tools that may be profitably brought together 
in th5 same instructional plan. Raths* approach offers the clarification 
of values,- Kohlberg^s the improvement in the quality of moral thought 

with regard to values. 

* » 

Combining the two into one basic instructional methodology 
would necessarily limit the values'and activities dealt with to those 
that may be considered as bearing moral implication, that Is, as being 
right or wrong, or somewhere in between. In other words, a personal 
value such as, "I love this do'll 'because her nose is broken," would have 
no real place in this combined approach for it has no moral implication 
of right and wrong (or, of good and bad). It would, furthermore, 
encourage students ta question the quality of their moral judgment as 
reflected in the value decisions made«^nd could thus help to achieve 
fjjigher levels of moral thought. Figure 1 is a diagrammatic summary, of • 
the proposed instrtfctional methodology. ' 

The efforts of Kohlberg and, Raths, both Singly and as a 
combined pedagogical approach, are representative products of the^ 
educational reform movement of the sixties. Typically, they emphasized 
involvement in the pr^ocesses of knowing and coming to know and tried to 
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FIGURE I. RATHS/KDHLBERG COMBINED 



PEDAGOGICAL APPROACH 



Phase I: 

Description of a-'moral valuing 
process and related actions. 



Phase n_: 

Evaluation oflHhe Moral 
Judgment cont^ned in 
the descriptior 



considering 
pilternatives 



prizing 
and ' ' 
cherishing 



acting in- a pattern 
consistent with 
values 



vaiueS; 
search 



acting on 
the basis^ 
of value 



choosing freely 



considering 
consequences 



taking a 
public ^tand 



determining 
ral'atfve- 
importance 
of values 




Wh^t level{s j of tnbral , 
judgment is ref levied? 

What stage(s) of ^rrprtal 
thought are apparVrrt?^ 



(Note) a non-sequential order 
of the aibove processes is intended.) 
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.reflect, via the pi^ocesses, the nature o/the content without, however, 
specifying what that content* was to te. ^So long as the content was 
assumed to be a discipline such as mathematics or physics, the curricu-lar 
ambiguity regarding content was a welcomed "opening up" of what had been 
rigidly structured sets of facts leading, primarily, toward passive 
memorization. However, as the re-form -jiiovejnent reached the social 
steadies, where the very vastness of the, content areas had already created 
considerable curricular ambiguity, th^: pendency not to ideal with what 
would be studied was taken to mean it not matter what was studied so 
long as students were involved in the ^pcesses. The processes. and 
accompanying instructional strategies w|Ve to be the content. "Values 
Clarifie^lon," "which may be scholasticajly. placed in the social studies, 
is^ an example of the willingness to deal^.with the processes involved in 
a concept and with the strategies for so^feieving student involvement while 
paying little heed to the range or'depth:*of content to be dealt with. 

Similarly, Kohlberg^s schemapl oriented toward an analysis of 
the thought processes involved \^ mora^ development but leaves guidelines 
concerning, the nature, range and dep-th of the content about which moral 
judgments are made to conjecture. (14) Kohlberg does state that the only 
legitimate form of moral education in' the public school is justice. (15) 
He universalizes fhe conception in the Platonic sense>^but he does not 
come to grips with the "real world" areas of justice that might be ' 
treated 1n the classroom. In other woraj^, justice about what? Moral 
' thought about what? *^ t > 

Certainly, the willingness to Tgt content develop from the 
experiences of.stu^epts contributes importantly to the limiting of 
indoctrination, a tendency always present ^n the relationships of adults 
and children.^ However, both logic and experience tell us that what we 
choose to study^and think -about makes a vital difference with. regard to 
hovjf well we are able to deal with problems if our tijnes as expressed in 
those experiences that are uniquely of our mstory. In more concrete 
terms, let us take an individual who is very\ creating with regard to the 
operations of an adding machine. Even though much of this creativity may 
transfer to his use of a computer, the diverse characteristics of the 
computer and the differences in its outputs wtill pose significant 
problems to.him if his experiences, have beep nmited to adding machines. 
It makes a difference what we deal with as welbecome competent in the 
processes of knowing and. conceptualizing. '1 

^ ^ &1ven the broad, complex sweep ;3f nioVal questions, it is not 
sufficient to deal w.ith whatever comes to the minds of "the students who 
happen to be in the class (or, for that matter! of ,the teachers who. 
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happen to be teaching). The Raths/Kohlberg format moves toward the 
achievement of a more rational , higher quality of moral thought and 
towa^rd a clearer picture of the values held, but it does so at the 
individual level while leaving those questioris of morality that are 
general to society waj<ing aiml^sjsly in the background. The emphasis upon 
personal m6ral development, if taken too far, risks transforming all 
moral questions into affairs of mere personal judgment while allowing the 
activities of society and government to remain^ unexamined and unmeasured 
against a well-thought-out set of moral criteria. Indeed, the activities 
of government and/or society might prove immoral and unacceptable to the 
individual were his attention and efforts guided toward consideration of 
them. 

In our society, where the participation of citizens is a 
necessary quality for the continued survival of a democratic form of . • 
government, it is vital that the young be asked to deal with morality and 
to develop moral positions at the broadly social /governmental level 
against vyhich they may measure the quality of actions taken. It. is also 
clearly important to the survival of a democratic society that" this be 
done with a minimum of indoctrination. ' 

That we have tended to avoid specifying the nature of the 
content to be dealt with in studying moral questions would seem to b6 an 
outgrowth of the persistent relatively-dj^our life styles that has 
dominated this century. The rapidity of change and our increasing 
willingness to accept new modalities of living so as to assimilate the 
changes, the pervasive effort to achieve scientific objectivity with 
regard to the events of our times and the accompanying openness toward 
the revision of any belief in the light of new circumstances have all 
^created a mind set of relativity, a feeling that there is neither good 
nor bad in human living but simply shifting circumstances and perspectives. 

In the seventies, this stance has Ijrought us to the brink of 
social indecision, rendering us less than capable of acting in 
constructive ways toward desir^ed ends. While the struggle to gain control 
over a better quality of life goes on with increasing fervor, we continue 
to perceive of all values as relative. By not accepting certain ways of 
Jiving as "better" (or, good), we are also rejecting mankind's ability to 
plan a better existence for mankind. How can we, as a society, work 
toward a better life, if "better" is only relative to circumstances and 
to the unique perspectives of every individual? 

With regard to values, we seem to have misconstrued the concept 
of relativity on at least two counts. First, confronted with significant 
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lacunas in our ability to determine "goodness" *and "good acting" in a 
broadly social sense, we have made a logically indefensible leap that is 
tantamount to saying, "since we do not know aU we need to know, and - 
cannot, therefore, judge with certainty what is a better life, for all, 
societal 'good' and our moral judgments concerning 'goodness' are 
relative." Obviously, there is a tremendous chasm between not being able 
to judge what is best because the criteria are lacking, and assuming that 
there is no best. It is the difference between continuing- to search for 
basic principles of morality T^y which one may improve judgment, and 
giving up the search for such principles on the assumption that all ways 
of acting are equally good depending upon the perspective and the 
circumstances. This latter position would deny to mankind the abifityto 
plan a truly better life. 

Secondly, with* relationship to moralUy, we have not mjide an 
adequate distinction regarding the comprehensiveness of values. There 
are vajues we hold which are comprehensive of only ourselves; they 
concern the relationship of self to self and of self to intimate life 
with others. Moving along on a continuum of comprehensiveness, there are 
values which are comprehensive of the relationship of the self with 
social groi/pings and with government. Still further on, there aVe values 
whith are comprehensive of the relationship of the self, mankind, this 
planet and the universe. Jhere are no sharp lines of demarcation 
distinguishing one state of comprehensiveness from the other but rather a 
continual overlapping and reaching outwardly. It is nonetheless possible 
to say that those values which comprehend primarily the self and its 
intimate relationships and which jrf*^ guidance toward "goodness" for 
personal ways of acting and bel;^eving^that do not interfere with the ways 
of acting and believing of others are/part of a personal morality that 
does, indeed, 'bear the mark of relaiivity. Though,. for. instance, each 
person's religious beliefs^ are hel^ to be comprised of moral absolutes by 
him, it is reasonable for society to hold them to be relative to each 
individual. If, however, mankind is to work toward a better life for 
mankind, those values which bear generally upon society, government, this 
planet and the universe cannot be thought of as relative, even though 
their form of greatest goodness may not yet be known. 

A course in morality must dea] with the questions of relativity 
and comprehensiveness. It must further deal with the development of 
criteria to determine, both in the broadly social/governmental/universal 
sense and in the personal sense what "goodness" and "good acting" is for 
mankind. There needs to be a curricular plan which insures that this 
range of moral concern will be adequately confronted while indoctrination 
of the individual is held to a minimum. (16) . * 
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At this stage, it is important to pt)int 6ut that it^fs a viable ' 
and productive educational practice ,to have students engage the 
devtelopment of gn axiomatic system, i.e., a system that po^ts a set of 
absolutes not subject to pfoof but generally agreed upon.j^Such an 
activity would involve students in the processes of dete^lning basic 
values. It must, however, £(lso be noted that it is a fluent and oft6n 
us:eful practice in modern- mathematics to apply the cofi^t of relativity 
even to axiomatic systems. This is done by not requl^ng that axioms 
correspond to jntersubjectively understood phenomena Jj the real world. ^ 
"Given such and*such^ then it follows . . . Thec^ticalJIy, it.does^ 
not matter What axioms have been given or how falsj^they are agreed to 
be. What matters is that the given axioms are de^oped into theorems or 
propositions that are logically demonstrable in wp\s of the axioms. 
Axiomatic rela1;ivity in terms of human social v^fies has already- befen 
discussed as an unproductive approach. It is Euclidean approach to 
axioms that is being recommended here. The Eiplidean model premises that 
axioms are not arbitrarily chosen but reflec^bmmon sense understandings 
of real world phenomena. Historically, som^ff these common sense 
understandings were found to be^ fallacious^ inadequate. Nevertheless, 
the establishment of axioms was an effort fo reflect irreducible 
(nonprovahle) aspects of the r^eal world, j^ln other words, it is hoped 
that students would work toward a system|0f irreducible values. 

Any conception of a non-relaj^e morality implies an axiomatic 
system of moral values in the Euclid^W sense, which is to- b.e help basic 
to the achievement of greater "goodn^s" and a better way erf life. This, 
however, does not mean that studentsj^ould necessarily follow some 
predetermined, mold for developing M6h a system'. .While this paper has 
suggested that there is an^ axiomaj^ system of mprality (a set . of 
absolute human values) to guide \Mtomrd the gneater **good," it has also- 
suggested that each individual j^bearer,.(or ought to be) of a 
personally-oriented axiomatic ^teni of mofal values which is Ur§ely 
dependent upon his perception^ff^ experiences. It has further been 
suggested that the assumptio^f the existence of a set of non-relative 
ftioral values having general r^|)ort to humanity does not mean that these 
basic values are fully knov^ifbr understood. In. other words, there^ls a 
true need for the active i/wlyement of individuals in the cTaffTfication 
of basic moraV values andJ:^e accompanying axiomattc "system. There is 
also the need to relate, effective ways, personally-oriented axiomatic 
systems of mprality to %m set of basic moral values necessary for'^Jhe 
achievement of mankind ^i^^good", and '^'good acting." Just as mathematicians 
modify their axioma^tic Jsi^stems when the operations derived from their 
systems prove /all aciQoV or insufficient, so, too, is it necessary to 
examine continually thl^'axiomatic systems of moral values operating at 
both the personal aild|^eneral levels. , ^ 
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Since the students the^e]ve;s wuld be expected to engage in 
ifevelopment of a>womatic systems of morality, there would necessarily 
be a period of data collection, which, to some extent > would be dependent 
upon (individual experiences, and, to a much greater extent, upon 
observations and analyses of the broader relationships that human beings 
have to society and government, to this. planet and the universe. Cases 
of the morat problems arising in each of theie areas of human 
relationships would be explored and evaluated according to the previously 
outlined Raths/Kof^lberg format, and wopld comprise the introductory 
sequence of the proposed course in morhlity- \ Figure 2 suggests the kinds 
of issues that might be specifically^ treated under each category. 
Certainly, other issues could be'as'valid. It is the range of moral 
issues that is being emphasised as well as the d^h of treatment- 
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FIGURE 2. CURRICULAR PLAN FOR A COURSE IN MORAL STUDIES 



Quesjibns of Moral CQncern 

Issues of Personal Concern 

^ l.r-When should I seek help? 
(Wheh is it right for me to 
ask help from o-thers?)* 



2. When should I give help? 
(When am I really being kind 
to others?) 

a 

3. What do I hope to achieve 
in ... (life) , (this class) , 
^tc.y (Are some achievements 
better than others?) 

4. How much should ^expect 
to earn as a good living 
wage? (Is it right to 
^expect to be paid more than 
others are paid?) 



5, Should it really make any 
difference how I dress? 

^ (Does dr^ss carry moral 
implications?) , 

6. Is marriage really 
necessary^ (Is marriage a 
moral issjSe?) ^ 



Hypothetical Cases 



la. I was ashamed to take up 
his time by asking him to 
explain again; I hate to be 
asked the same thing over and 
over again. ^ 

2a. Though they needed the 
money very much, they refused 
to take any from me; I 
watched a woman in a 
supermarket buy lobster with 
food staiffps. 

3a. My applications to law 
school were all turned down; 
Having children may mean I 
will have to give up many of 
the comforts I have now. 

\4a. All of my friends are 
earning more than I will even 
^fter I jet my teaching 
certificate; Teaching gives 
you mor% security than many 
jobs. 

5a* They think I am a 
"hippie" because my hair is 
long; It shouldn^t be anyone's 
business how I dress. 

6a. Some of rtiy friends are 
living' together without 
getting married; Birth control 
has really reduced' the number, 
of illegitimate babies. 



\ ) 
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FIGURE 2 (Continued) 



Issues of Broader Social and Governmental Concern 



L_ What are the obligations 
of voters in a democratic 
form of government? *(What 
are rqy obligations?) 



2, What kinds of punishment 
should be used against 
criminal offenses? Is 
"punishment" an acceptable 
way of dealing with an 
offender? *(What would I 
want if I were the victim?) 



3. What kinds of protection 
should a government offer its 
citizens? *(Should I be 
forced to use a seat belt, 
even if I don't wish to on ' 
the basis that it is 
protecting iny life?) 

4, What kinds of non- 
.governmental organizations 
should be allowed"? *(Why is 
tt illegal for^me Jfeo join 
the Communist party?) 



5. When ought laws be 
disobeyed? *(If I believed 
the Viet Nam War was morally 
wrong and even illegal , 
should I allow myself ta be 
drafted anyway?) ^ 



la. Only half of the eligible 
voters voted; Many voters 
don't know anything about^ 
candidates — they just vote 
the straight party ^ticjjfit:' 

2a. A mass murderer is on 
trial in Texas; Detroit has 
one of the highest mugging 
rates in the United States; A 
shoplifter receives two years 
in prison aijd Vice-President 
Agnew receives a commuted 
sentence. 

3a. The obligatory seat belt 
interlock system may be 
repealed; Punishment for the 
use of marijuana can be one 
year in jail . ' 



4a. .Members of the Ku Klux 
Klan have often engaged in 
illegal, violent acts but 
there is no movement to make 
the Klan illegal; The FBI 
watches many student 
organizations like the 
Students for Democratie^^ftction 
very closely. 

5a. ^omf^r President Nixon 
believes that Viet Nam Draft 
Dodgers should not be given 
amnesty; John Erlichman 
believes that "breaking and 
entering" is justified in the 
interest of national security; 
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FIGURE 2 (Conti-nued) ' 

Issues of Broader Social and Governmental Concern (continued) * 

Nelson Rockefeller thinks 
former President Nixon has 
suffered enough and should 
^ not be prosecuted, 

6a. Some say that the 
impeachment proceedings 
against former President 
Nixon were unjust; Millions 
• of middle-income citizens pay 4 
more texes than many 
millionaires. 

• ^> 

* NQte : These personally-oriented' subquestions are intended to 
help students examine the interaction of personal and broadly 
social values. 

Issues of th£ Relationship of Mankind to the Planet and Universe 



^^6, What is justice? *{How 
does justice operate in my 
life?) 



1, Assuming that human life 
would not be endangered, does 
mankincf have any obligation to 
avoid polluting the world and 
the universe? 

2, Ought genetic manipulation 
of cellular life (including 
the creation of new kinds of 
cells) continue? 



3. Are "Other living species 
as important as mankind? ^ 



la. The United States is 
considering "dumping" nuclear 
wastes into outer space. 



2a. A group of scientists 
receijtly gave up their genetic 
reaa^ch because they could 
notypredtct the outcomes and 
we^^oti'*certain whether they 
were^apable'^of controlling 
whatever 'tlj^Y produced. 

3a. Whales are on the verge 
of becoming extinct as a 
species and mankind is to 
blame. 



I2q 
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FIGURE 2 (Continued) 



Issues of the Relationship^ of Mankind 
(contiriijed") 

4. If there is life on 
other planets which is 

' inferior intellectually or 
.technologically to us, should 
we try to use it for the 
benefit of. mankind? 

n 

5. Should the resources of 
the world be divided evenly 
among all men? 



6. Should the seas* and all 
of earth's resources be 
controlled by an interi^^ttoB^l^ 
code of law? 



to the Planet and Universe 



4a. Many scientists believe 
that there is probably some 
form of life similar to ours 
in the universe. 



5a. There is a serious 
threat of world wide famine, 
with many millions expected 
to starve to death. 

6a.' , Columbia and o^lipr South 
American nations cla-tm a much 
larger area of the sea . 
surrounding their borders* as 
belonging to them than does 
the United States. 



^ 
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The curricular sequence following these' exploratory (and dSta 
collecting) discussions would attempt to establish a general understanding' 
of^stiehnconcepts as "morality," "valuing," "axioms," "axiomatic system," 
' . "£uclidean axioms," "goodness," and "good acting." As fooposed to Jhe ^ 
active input of students using themselves as primary resources in. the 
Raths/Kohlberg format of moral values explorations, thi's ^quence is 
perceived of as a period of intellectual absorption during which students 
would deal with a variety of documents concerning the problems of 
definition and of application contained in the set of concepts. The 
.major objective of this phase would be an increased comprehension of 
established theoretical meaning's and "real world" complications within a 
t relatively l?ri0f scholastic period. 

The /third curricular phw^-wottW again involve students 
actively as primary resources. Beyond the planned curricular experiences 
developed in inoral value explorations, students would be continuously 
encouraged to analyze the value models they have personally experienced 
in their hom^ livers as well as vicariously through ♦literature ^ T.V., art 
• and t|je like/. In the light of all their moral value explorations and 
with the increased conceptual understamtw^ of axioms,, axiomatic systems 
and good acting, students would be asked to establish a personally- 
oriented set of axiomatic morals by which, in their opinions, they could 
estimate the quality of their personal actions. They would be expected 
to specify, either by writing or by tape recording, the axioms of their 
personal systems and, v/h^cejidssible, to give some demonstration that 
they had tried to develop some reasonable correspondence between their 
axioms and the real requirements of human survival and/or essential 
V characteristics of existence: In other words, students would be asked to 

' develop ^ Eucl idean- system of personal morality. \ • 

* • 

• Foil owing .this personally-oriented effort, thert would be a 
^U;eacher-led, group effort to achieve a general axiomatic system of basic 
moral values,: The qualification of "teacher-led" is limited to the 
assurance that a moral system covering the range of human activities in a" 
. social » governmental and universal context will be developed*. If, for 
. example, students were to reduce their system to one basjjc a){iotn.such asV.^ 
"Do to others as you wojylcj Kavje^others do to^^Ou,*^' or "Justice must be 
.sought for'^an livtnig things,*" 'it would be the teacher's function to 
press for the theorems of this basic axiom applicable in the following 
categorie^s of human. activities! • • 

(a) in the relationships of people to social, groupings, 

(i>) in the r'elationships of social groupings to each other, 

(c) ' in the relationships of people to government and 
governmental institutions. 
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(d) in the relationshfps of social groupings to government 
and governmental institutions, and 

(e) in the relationships of people to this planet, the solar 
system and the universe. 

Since the moral value, explorations' of -the Raths/Kohlberg format are 
organized somewhc^t along'these lines, students could return to the cases 
of their earlier discussions and ask themselves how their basic axioms 
might apply. Of course the f,inal statement of moral value would need to 
be sufficiently general so as to be inclusive of the activities usually 
contained within the category. ' ' 

There would doubtlesr~5e^me compromise among group members 
all of whom have already worked out a personal ly-oriented axidmatic * 
system of moral values. This process, of compromise is considered a 
necessary part of the experience of bringing the personal and the broadly 
human together in some viable way so that society can work rationally 
toward its own "goQd" as well as toward that of individuals and of the ' 
universe. 



The last phase'bf this course in rpo^'ality is planned as one of 
current event analysis and subsequent moral judgment. Students would be 
asked to describe value models that they perceive operating, without 
formal acknowledgement , 'in the world around them. Literature, T.V., 
etc. would be included as current eveft sources of such models. Examples 
; of sources might incl ude .the'. well-accUlmed 'movi&> - The Sting ,. wi-th- .its 
heroic depiction of "con" artists and the highly -unpopular strike of NFL 

. football pjayers. After a careful description of the situation and of 
the values implied, students would apply their personally-oriented 
axiomatic. systems as well the*r general axiomatic system af 'basic 
moral values to ascertain the consistency of these turf ent event value 
models with their owii. If strict rationality is followed both,at the' 

■ personal level and at>he broadly human level, it may well be that • 
contradictorysjudgroefits will be the, outcome. In dlher words, the heroes 

J of The Stf ng may be judged as acting well from a personal perspective but 
not from a. broadly human perspective, or vice versa. Studenrts may feel 
the need to modify their systems to achieve greater consistency between 
the personal' and the broadly human; they may qome to believe that some 
aspects of their systems cannot be perfected until they have achieved 
greater knowledge and understanding of human activities; it is up to them. 
In any case they will neither be trapped by an over emphasis on moral 
relativity, nor by the school's traditional tendency to indoctrinate 
morality while avoiding the more difficult moral questions of current 
events. ■ ■ . 



I Though this curriculat<^plan has been treated as a singlV course 

iri moral ity.> its outline could easily and profitably bridge several years 
of moral studies. If extended over this longeif^. period, there would 
naturally be greater likelihood that the clarljficgtion of moral. Questions 
the rational enalyses of current events in the|r moral consequences and 
possible alternatives, the involvement in developing basic moral values 
.and the effort to act consistently with these Values would became an 
intimate part of our way i)f living as individuals, as members yorsoclety,: 
and as a species of the universe. " . . / 
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p.- 344. , 
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There afe'those irv teacher education whose p)*il^mary involvement 
is with the precistbn of methods i 'and there are those Whose major effort ^ 
is to work at elucidating^the relevance of various abstractions » value ' 
' for example, which keep bobbing up in. their minds. In In-between . 
state, there are those who avoid the pressure of imme^ipte concrete 
prob.lems by' writing about Education in the year 2000./Jmile we can 
wonder about the Aitility of such. effort, we can indul^the genre by 
suggesting a/fti Id' analogy. Th^^^entieth century c^n 'ffeel like a football 
^, game going into the final^jju^rR^^ Whoshjill wfn — Civilization or.^ 
Dijaster?_AnalQ5gy^^ farsfafd-pass we can imagine the 

^ ::^(>*xes;54-G4vTliz^ a value-revolution sijnll^ar to that which 

the Founding Fatbei^r'puTled off in the last quarter of the Eighteenth .\ 
-It has been fashionable for some time to think in terms of "society's 
' need" to reconstruct its values. This ess^ay shall not recommend or 
clarify a comprehensive set of values needinjg^-reconstruction. Rather it 
is limited to one specific problem: How mj,^ value-talk function in 
teacher education? ^ 

^ "Value-talk" is a half-way sort of term: it denotes that whpch 

. is mid-way between va)ues-felt and value theory^ I take the position 
; that all three of these concepts should operate* meaningfully in what I 
term the academic communications of teachers. /Academic communication is 
that which is manifestly theoretical i .e. , ytheoreticaT per se — not 
theory as. seen Tn concrete practice. Academic communi coition, is 
' rduhdational for all oth^r professional performance. It^is also a matrix 
in which a' working, knowledge of 'value theory ;Can flourish. 

When we know a value we know it in our thinking and feeling as 
some thing or some state of affairs having value or being of. value. The 
object of valuirjg is^ that which is deemed worth wanting' whither or not it 
is existing ^in actuality. More precisely, it is valuing*-that we know 
directly in oijr consciousness; when we communicate the valuing we know we 
do^so, ordinarily, in tenns of values, i.e., we abstract ;the expiarience 
in terms such as "achieving," "loving," "harmony," or td^use an example 
of a more 'Specific description, "discovering a new inslghjt while rewriting 
an essay." Such abstraction is more convenient than to.jtry to describe 
precisely the existential flow of valuings through our stjbjective minds. 
Thus values are the conceptualized objects of our valuings. The meaning 
carried by a particular value depends upon the particulai^ circumstances. 
For example, the value of "fj?eedom" has very clear meaiT|'ng for a political 
.prisoner; it is likely to b'e less clean for a teacher cttrtitating over the 
need, for better classroom discipline or for a student filing compulsive 
about pleasing. his professor. When one reports valuesr-j^lt such reporting 
is value-talk, the reporting of valuing-felt. Value-talx (or valuing-talk) 
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is necessarily an approximation of values-felt. To conceptualize valuing 
is to take on a task of representation which is perhaps inherently the 
role of the artist. In a group situation the degree of approximation is 
likely to be even greater. For example, a study group inquiring into 
the better social values" which schooling should -reenforce is even 
further afield than in the approximation of any particular group member's 
valuing. To put it yet another way, "values-felt" (or valuing-felt) 
means the awareness of good which characterize the flow of consciousness. 
Value-talk is values-felt put into words. Such value-talk provides a 
primary source of data for the construction of value theory. But-^fore 
value theory can be constructed, values-felt need be communicated. 
Intelligent consideration of valuing is of a level of abstract complexity 
distinct from feeling.^but we hasten to say that one's "values-felt" 
(i.e., feelings) about intelligence are distinctly relevant. ^ ^ 

Ordinarily, everyone has some trouble knowing how to express 
what he feels, and our language conventions complicate even dedicatee! 
desires to share values-felt. Also once feelings are even.firmly known, 
there is the matter of what is politically wise or safe to express. If 
.value theories are to reflect values-felt selection from among the latter 
is necessary. Which values-felt are worth communicatijig (i .e? , beiflg 
rendered into value-talk) is everyone 's'problem. Even our fantasy life 
can be relevant to our interest in reconstructing our-socia] values. 
Intelligence is a function of taking Jnto accounT"all the values we know 
we hold and trying to reconcile the differences through creating new 
values which provide the best compromises among the olde.r ones; the 
Hegelian doctrine of a conceptual synthesis is pertinent, l^wgver, this 
is not a matter of complex esoterics. Cre^ffon is not soUTy a function 
for a God setting forth to mastermind a seven-day work/rest schedule. 
Creation can describe the conceptualizing of values; this can be a matter 
of finding fresh expression for a good we have been .long familiar with or 
for one which feels relatively new. 

Any choice can be analyzed in terms of the values it implies. 
Making- a cho.ice necessarily means that values are involved. Some 
choices in the history of philosophy of edupation jare worth reporting 
because they feel instructive with respect to our current bags of 
problems. For example, William James ch0se to believe that a particular 
definition of free will he came upon in his readings was -valid for him. 
This reported event marks a watershed between h^s adolescent meanderings 
and his confident academic life which led him intiD not only his well- 
known pragmatism tfqtf alsojntd the basic underpinnings for our 
contemporary twentieth-century phenomenology. Not every choice made by 
Jteachgrs can lead/to theoretical or philosophic conviction, but surely 
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some of them should or we can hardly believe that teachers deserve to be 
known as professionals. .To know the values implied and/or those which 
were conceivably present when we make a particular choice (or after we 
have made one) requires expert introspection. Although the concept of 
introspection as a method for psychologists is currently out of fashion, 
introspection has been taught and needs to be taught;, especially to y 
teachers. William James has it that every science essentially rests on" 
some form of introspection. Introspection is clearly implied in 
psycho-therapy, depth counseling, and the like and it must be encouraged 
as a veh4cle for creative writing. 

Introspection is the name we give for various forms of noting 
or reporting the on-flowing contents of our mindf The avid interest in 
electronic recorders is evidence of the high value which is widely felt 
for -the situation of getting the words just as they come from the 
•spontaneous reflections oV the speakers. Watergate is just one 
manifestation of this interest. 

'what sorts of motive might cause students of educatio'n to want 
to learn productive habits of introspection? Just to agree that 
introspection is possible is no guarantee that teachers can learn 
something spproximating professional habits of introspection. To put the 
outpourings of one^s mind on paper or on tape can be to collect 
^conceptual garbage. 

There is the possibility, however, tl^at education students 
shall "learn to value introspection as one pqss/ibly fruitful method for 
acquiring a body of professional theory so^manifestly professional 
that it is not a mere formalizing of the^ common-sense of the culture. 
Teachers do learn much of what they take to be their professional 
theories didactically, i.e^ through^ such as lectures and assigned - 
readings; and the point here is not to iippugn such general methods in 
themselves. We need, however, explore. the j^os^ibil ity that some sound 
theoretical knowledge can be formulated by students of education as 
more-or-less direct issuings from/^heir intrbspections on value. This 
can be called a form of the discovejf>y method, but what we explore here 
can be more properly describecj^^as a combination of didactics arid 
heuristics. 

When we have had a hand in making something we identify more^ 
empathetically with it than with the thing we receive as products of 
others. We like the cookies we bake better than those we buy; and we are 
veryjikely to admire the theories we construct as better than those we 
passively receive, /the "discovery method" is a misnomer; a better / 
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descHptlan is the "discovery th):)dugh personal constructive inquiry 
method" because it puts more emphasis in the hard disciplined work - 
involved than on the "happy a-ha" feeling of "I've got it!" All this is 
to assert that if teachers 'can construct their own value theories (arid in 
time their own learning .and teaching theories) this necessarily means 
they are in a position to feel , think and act more intelligently 
concerning anything relevant to such thedries. ' 

The society-at-large understands (and We say, somewhat 4 
illogical-ly, "the culture y^erstands") the role of the teacher in a 
no-nonsense manner." While slfcdents of education can haveliietaphysical 
reservations about the possibility of values being taught (directly or 
indirectly), "the culture" (i.e., the average coipon sense) contains no 
misgivings. "It" wants the right values taught in ttie mosi; efficient and 
most econpmical manner^ ,It is here -where a pbint -of strict theoretical 
precision is very pertinent becaflse it hinges on the motives gf education 
students. Not only can no value bedirectly transmitted from one mind to 
'another; but neither, in a direct transmissional sense can- anything be 
taught. The feelings and thoughts of any person with all their value 
content and overtones .as they occur are the exclusively and directly 
known event$ which are solely the private possessions of the holder. My 
thought or feeling as I know it cannot be transmitted to you even though* 
you may be talking with^nre f^ace-to-face anymore than nis feeling can 
remain in my own mind beyomfi^he immediate present mom^.. Every feeling 
I have begins to perishes th'§ succeeding thought or feeling arises. 
(For those reader^ desiring elaboration we can commend the writing$ of 
William James and«T/\lfred North Whitehead.) What does happen when I 
.believe I know your feeling, or thought? The.Jamesian solution is that 
with the primary functioning of my efferent nervous apparatus I 
conceptually construct your thought or feeling. This is distinctly 
contrary to the standard cultural account that I know your mind 
essentially through the sensations your behavior sends . The Jamesian 
■account is that I know your mind essentially with the out-going 
constructions I make of your behavior. I da choose the conceptions which 
render the outward signs of your behavior intelligible to me. 

« 

Teacher education is a matter of persuading education students 
to persist in cultivating their theoretical identity — to persist in * 
feeling that the values they feel are worth being rendered into value- 
talj< and that just possibly that some of their value-talk shall in time 
be useful in constructing valued, fheory. Just to know that the standard 
cultural conceptions need acad^mt-c interpretation, if riot drastic 
'revision, could help education, students persist in the hope of fruitful 
introspection. - - - 
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What values have ^nctioned in the history of education? 
Three abstract descriptions of value liave dominated the thought of 
Western Man: TRUTH, GOODNESS, and BEAUTY. Of these three, it is 
Reasonably clear that formal schooling has concentrated on the first 
leaving the other two primarily to churches, courts of law, the dictates 
of fashion, and artists. We can make a good case for our culture being 
"rea.lly hooked" on the belief that THE TRUTH is really there (somewhere) 
existing in some vaguely a.pprehended monistic metaphysical state 
constituting, if we can indulge thejugtaphor, a cow so sacred thai; it 
^ would be presumptuous for ordinary folk (including teachers and education 
students) to inquire into the evidence. Since the ^advent of the Puritans 
i/i the New World, SCIENCE has increasingly become regarded as the primary 
' vehicle towards TRUTH. Because of the force of this tradition, the 
gut-level feeling pf most teachers is to serve TRUTH rather than WISDOM. 
Wisdom is an abstraction denoting good judgment and decision-making; it 
should not connote a quality of mind describing an elite minority. The 
maxim: "Thou shall know the TRUTH — which shall make you free" has had ' 
far greater sentimental value than the more-prosatc injunction: "Improve 
your judgment-making functions -- your methods for deciding." We can 
only speculate on how the history of education might have di.ffered were 
Plato to have formulated CHOICE as an Absolute having equal parity with 
TRUTH. What can be argued very forcefully i5 that there has been at all 
levels of schooling a horrendous imbalance on education for facts (sort 
* of baby-steps toward TRUTH) instead of education for valuing. Hopefully, 
♦there- is a point of view dn valuing in teacher education which shall 
legitimately employ the metaphor of giant steps towards JUDGMENT as a 
primary societal value for schools. 

At one- level , education students as well as a large segment of 
society-at-large are highly prone to value-talk. It is. difficult to 
discuss theories of education without bombardments of pronouncements on 
what schools "ought" to be dping. Thus, value-talk is abundant as raw 
material for value theory. But such raw value-^talk has to be refined and 
exaipined if it is to become a basis of theory. 

<. ^ ' ' ' 

All three aspects of value: values-felt, value-talk, and value 
.theory are relevant in all phases of teacher education. This essay is 
- manifestly value theory in that it attempts meaningful generaliz^ngs on 
value. In the foundational aspects of teacher education (ordinarily 
found in courses described as social or psychological foundations . . .) 
value theory is unavoidable. Value theory, as we have stated ab^ve, can 
be presented didactically, e.g., through lectures and assigned readings. 
An alternative ^process would be to use foundational courses as 
laboratories for constructing value theory employing the value-talk of 
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Students J)ased on their values-felt* It is possible that the value - 
theories formulated by even neophyte students shall prove to be as 
comparably valid as those formulated by s-easoned educational theorists.;^ 
Whatever the judgment of validity such writings wher> issuing straight- 
forwardly out of "socialized value-talk" are apt to have humanistic 
value, a qual ity Ivhich is often lacking in formalized value treatises- 

Much signi^ant valu^^'''theory has been written directly out of 
the deeply felt concerR^ of writers without explicit reference to formal 
doctrines of sociology or psychology, Pestalozzi's Evening Hour of the 
Hermi t is a noteworthy example. There is no logical reason why the 
valuings-felt and the value-talk of our contemporary students should 
issue into any less significant value theory, 

/The^cial climate of the foundational course can make a 
difference in the quality of the various introspective efforts and the 
cooperative efforts in relating value-talk to projected value theory. 
When the foundations classroom feels like an intellectual democracy this 
could mean less reserve in commurff eating "just what one feels," 
Communication; in candor, however, requires the^ understanding that the 
appraisal of academic performance (the course-grade) is not contingent on 
which value theories one holds but rather on quality and persistence in 
effort in putting values-feltyinto words and in making intelligent use of 
one's own data of value-talk. \- 

The academic guidance which the education professor provides 
relevant to fruitful introspection can also make a qualitative difference 
Students are likely to feel that the candid reporting of one's feelings 
is a matter primarily for the shrink not having relevance for the 
up-grading of one's academic efforts on value. They are likely to be 
suspicious — even frightened — by the invitation to assemble their 
personal data on values-felt. Tl\6 concept of the ideal report of 
values-felt can become a psychological deterrent. The very concept of 
collecting one's personal "psychological data" is likely to be guiltily 
confused with an unexpressed felt-duty to first master the writings of 
eminent psychologists such as Freud, Skinner, Maslow and Hull before 
presuming to be "one's own psychologist," i.e., one who introspects his 
values-felt. 

Pdeally, discus$ion in a permissiye social plimate should be 
characterized by felicitous communication premised on th'e legitimacy and 
high significance of values-felt and ordered by de^.res to use one's 
value-talk iji the construction of value theory. The reality is 
ordinarily n^rkedly different. The discussions of teachers and would-be 
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teachers (and their administrators) are characteristically methods- 
centered. Rather than discussing the '*what of educatTon" Ci-e. , ttie 
values to be served) they prefer to discuss "the how" (even when 
manifestly unclear on. "the what"). A derivation of methods-talk is the 
making of moralistic pronouncements against corrupt teacher practices 
e.g., featherbedding (wi.th, of course, the unspoken reservatioi% of 
"present company excepted"). Various forms of "rappihg" c^in dominate 
unstructured educBtional discussion: "American schools are inherently 
corrupt" (often more so if the speaker is European); "universities foster 
alienation of students"; or "minority groups (women or blacks) are 
getting unfair shakes." "Rapping" can also take thB form of complaining 
that a very course dedicated to laboratory study of value theory does hot 
present sufficient structured content worthy of memorizing. The anomaly 
is that while we dread the -challenge of academic freedom we have come to 
en^joy our dependence on didactic hand-outs; m have a love-hate 
relationship with the* Establishment of Academy. Because of these 
tendencies, if teacher education, is to focus oh construction of value 
theory using students' persoi^aV data, a structure of discipline is 
imperative. , I ' ^ 

It is very Americaa-to take on the value of disciplining one's 
efforts in trying to order one's valuings-felt by writing about them. 
The evidence for this is the journals of Emerson. However, this would 
mean a drastic shift in orientation for the student who has been 
indoctrinated in the belief that the only worthy objects for academic 
writing are the testedrconclusions of iiard natural science.^ When the 
student's modest begirtinings are unequivocally accepted as worthy human 
data he is likely to reel ready to make the transition. Even a hard 
dispositiqn to rap ati"them who aVe the cause of it all" is susceptible 
to being sublimated into the desire to take on 'the role of objective 
scientist noting the eyidence^directly present in introspection. Small 
group discussion, ca^j/instead of indulging rapping, encourage the sharing 
of accounts of introspective efforts. iThe "natural" tendency to argue 
education can be sublimated into th^ desire to know in depth how others 
feel, about it. In such a context the rudiments of philosopljical di2rlogue 
can be. introduced • Plato's Republic has the potential utility of making 
clear that Thrasymachus (the chap who wanted indoctrinated answers) has 
many a modern counterpart.^ ^ " ; 

. A "new" student of education is apt to be up-tight about the - 
adequacy of his methods and consequently he is likely to want to escape * 
from value theorizing into practical methods talk — even in foundationjil 
study. Conc^eivably, he can be persuaded of the pertinency of Dewey^ 
maxim: "there is nothing more practical than a good theory" especially 
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if he has had a hand. in formulating it. The discipline required in 
formulating one"^s own theories should serve to increase one's confidence 
in confronting the value-issues in the society and (especially the 
educational controversies within Academe itself). 

• 

An education student needs to feel that he can be his own 
psychologist in introspecting one's values-felt-. (This .is William James' 
conception of being a psychologist — one who reports the functioning of 
consciousness.) Ordinarily, one needs extended and repeated critical 
reactions of a friendly supportive sort to what one writes. Such writing 
should not be confused with mini-term papers based oh library sources. 
The appropriate end is to sensitize oneself to one's developing potential 
as a value theorist. When one has a fair collection of more-or-less pure 
personal value-talk (recorded in writing) the transition from "I have 
held these values" to "Shouldn't everyong?" is inevitable. Here it is 
.even more important that student effort be conditioned by frequent 
friendly critiquing. Hopefully, the education professor shall not be 
just another academic taskmaster indulging his status of rank. He needs 
to value his (or her) role as a party to a humanistic dialogue. His role 
is not to disprove and correct the modest theoretical ruminations of the 
student. I have heard it said that one should never try to disprove 
offered theories but to try improving them. The student who complains of 
paucity of experience on which to base his value-reporting need only be 
reminded that ]ie has had at least sixteen years of schooling which have 
conditioned his values-felt. 

How sKall textual sources be used? In this context they ought 
'not be treated as repositories of definitive value theory — even 
considering that the temptation to so view the products of classical 
writers such as James. and Dewey and worthy contemporaries shall be 
strong. Instead they should be viewed as laboratory reports in the 
on-g6ing search for more relevant value theory. The better writings are 
apt to be those which explicate the method leading to the theories rather 
than those which merely ,<iidactically adumbrate the theories, but we must 
avoid being dogmatic even about this distinction. Normally, a student is 
more ready for philosophical studies in value after trying first his. own 
admittedly amateurish hand. He needs to be persuaded that the laboratory 
for value theory he belongs to in this actual, foundational classroom is 
just as significant as the "intellectual laboratories" in which James and 
Dewey worked. These eminents are fellow workers in th^e vineyard — not 
academic saints to revere. ^ • , 

The student needs special warning abput the inherent 
M3iscursiveness-of educational writings. In his zeal for knowledge he 
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looks for firm axioms and instead finds elaborate explanations. When the' 
latter become incomprehensible, he is apt to suspect the inadequacy* of 
his own logic rather than error in his readiness strategy or even \. ^ 
syntactical confusion in the phrasing of the eminent writer. If we, 
condition ourselves to write our own value theories we arje apt to be 
avidly attentive to the efforts of eminent philosophers; jwe may ^ven in 
time aspire to be professional philosophers ourselves eveh if our basic 
economic livelihood comes from teaching the fourth grade .1 To write value 
theory is one approach in philosophic inquiry. Plato predicted that 
societies would continue to be in grave trouble unless the governors 
become philosophers.^ Isn't it fair to think of teachers as governors? . 
They are^ the legally constituted authorities irv their classrooms. 

In drawing to a close, I haven't said enough about choice. 
can say that the student chooses both his value-reports and chooses his 
values theories, but it is likely that the really significant choice is 
more for persistent effort in uncovering the data of values-felt. The 
data, when clearly expressed shall normally imply some tentative 
formulations of value theory which more-or-less logically follows. 

The value theory we have already Implied is that the making of 
intellectual choices when formulating value theory shall have positive 
carry-over value in the actual activity of teaching,. It seems reasonable 
to believe that an education student's having learned something of the 
discipline of writing his own value theory should feel comparably 
creative when relating to the customary modus operandi he'll find 
enshrined in the activities of hard-bitten practitioners. If there is to 
be a value revolution affecting the schools, hopefully a student who has 
had value-based teacher education shall play a positive role. 
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Typically, educational articles begin with catchy quotes,/ 
poetic distillations, or intriguing bits of dialogue. 

I have not done this. Purposefully. I have begun instead with 
an observation on the beginning of educational articles. My intent is 
neither to appear more (or less) clever than others, but rather to 
indicate early that this article will be a departure from usual fonn, 
attempting not so much to inform readers of what others have leafried and 
experienced, but to allow them to develop their own personal observations 
more specifically observations about some important elements involved in 
their own values and the teaching about valuing. ^ . 

As a matter of fact, this article will not, in the conventional 
sense, be an article. I have designed it instead to be an experience, 
hopefully a unique experience, to assist the *teacher-reader to explore 
his or her own perceptions about certain values, and equally, if ^ot 
more, important, the implications of these perceptions as applied to 
teaching in the realm of values. 

Because the following exploration will focus upon specific, 
subject-matter in the area of values and because it will structure a 
specific approach to that content, it will require your pencil and paper 
conmitment and cooperation as well as your intellectual commitment and 
cooperation jf.your experience is to be valid and productive^ Therefore, 
before proceeding into the activity you will need to agree to do the 
^following three things >/ith me: 

' ^1) to actively participate in the suggested sequence of 

activities, ALLOWING AND ENCOURAGE THE EXPERIENCE TO ^ 
HAPPEN. At this point this means Do not look . ahead , 
but take each phase in its turn. 

2) TO BE IN C0M1UNI0N, to the greatest extent possible, 

WITH YQUR OWN THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS AS YOU UNDERGO 
THE EXPERIENCE. 

3) TO DESCRIBE YOUR THOUGHTS AND f?EELINGS,' as precisely 

as possible, in writing whenever the directions 
, suggest you do so"! (Ry own experience suggests you 
do this with a pencil, preferably one with an eraser. 
You may also wish to secure a piece of paper and use 
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it 'because of space limitations for wrjtljig. your,- 
*. re'sponses in the text.) . ' 

If you now have your pencil, please indicate your willingness 
to accept the commitments above by placing a check-mark next .to the 
number of each one you intend to fonowin^expfriencing the- activity. 
(Please tak^ note of yoq^r thbughts^jmd^elings as you make" this 
4ecision. )- , 

.' If you do not have a'penciVIn hand and have decided not to . 
make these commitments, please ponder the following questions before y»j • 
proceed to look ahead: 

; 1. What happened to bring you to the conclusion not to 
participate? 

2. What are some of the specific elements (thoughts and 
feelings) that supported your decision nat^o participate? ^^'^ ' 

3. Was, one of the elements you/identified a fear of stjme kind? 
If so, how would you describe this fear-i^for example, a fear of the 
unknown, of failure, of trusting a strangei*, etc.)? In what ways, if any 
has- this fear operatedfin your.life before? 

4. Was one of the elements you identified a prejudpent of the 
value of the experience? If so, what assumptions might this prejudgment 
have been based upon? . In what ways, if any, have you prejudged possible 
experiences before? With what consequences? 

5. What might be at least one value you hold (a belief about 
personal conduct or an ideal state of existence) that is consistent with 
ydiit^ decfsrbn" hot' to participate as invited? Iii what othir ways have ^you 
used this value standard in making decisions al^out your behavior? With 
vifhat consequences? ' • 

. . 6» What might , be one tentative conclusion or generalization 
you could make about this experience so far? In what ways might. you use 
such a conclusion or generalization in the future? 

If after pofid^ring these questions you have changed your 
-decision, welcome back! Please get your pencil and paper and begin fcy 
checking off the conml tments above. 



PLEASE PROCEED WITH THE'NEXT ACTIVIT'Y. - 



. THE ULT-IMATE VALUES OF AIJIERICANS " " 

The Situation : * '/V'-*' • c ^ ' • ' ' ^ 

. • - ^ ^< ' • ' ' ' . . ' 

Below are statements of eightejert^qltimate values (Ideal states 
of existence worth striving for) listed iti alphabetic&i ortler and 
.containing an explanatory phrase within parentheses. These were 
presented [in ]968 by'the National Opinion Research Center (NORC)] t^ a ' 
representative sample of Americans drawn from all stratV of Afnericani 
society. Respondents were Specifically asked to . /'arrange them in 
drd^r of their importance to YOU, as .guiding principles in YOUR life}'' (1) 

/ ' " * * ' . , ' ' . 

Directions : Please complete both steps b6low before turning the page- 

Step. One : In the column to the left Qf the value statements, rank-order 
each value listed in terms of how you .would rank it in accordance with . 
its importance to YOU as ayguiding principle In YOUR life.^ Place s 
number 1 by the value;, you^hink is most important as a guiding, principle ... 
for your life, a number/f by the second most important, and sq on through 
number 18, the least irtiportant value to you of those- listed, > 

Step Two : In the column to the' right of the value statements •.rank-order 
each valae listed in tenrtTof how you would predict the aye^^e American 
in the study actuaTTy rankeH^tTiiem . Place a number l"^, the value you 
think the average American ranked as most important, a number 2- by the 
Second most important, and* so. on through number 18,, the least important 
vaXue.of those lis ted i ' - 

Step One : . Step Two; ^ 

My Personal - My P-reHictTon of. the ^ 

Ranking Value Statement Average; Americanos 

- ' _ - ■ . . Ranking 

A COMFORTABLE LIFE (a prosperous life) ' . 

^ AN EXCITING LIFE (a stimulating, active life.) . , ^ 

A SENSE OF. ACCOMPLISHMEl^T (lasting contribution) ^ : . 

' ' . A WORLD OF PEACE (free of war and conflict^ ! 

A WORLD OF BEAUTY (beauty of nature, and jthe arts) ^ - 

' EQUALITY (brotherhood, aqual oppprtunity-for all)^ ' 

. FAMILY SECURITY (taking care of Igyed ones) ' 

. FREEDOM (independence, free ch6fce) ^ 

HAPPINESS (contentedness) , ' * 

INNER HARMONY (freedom from inner Conflict) ' 
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MATUi^E LOVE (sexual and spiritual intimacy) 
NATIONAL SKURify (protection from attack) 
PLEASURE (an en3'6yab1e leisurely life) 
SALVATIDN (saved, eternal life) 
SELF-pESPECT (selfresteem) ''^ 
SOCIAL RECOGNITION (respett, admiration) 
TRUE FRIENDSHIP (close companionship) 
WISDOM (a mature understanding of life) . 



ir 



Before prccdeding to analyze and, interpret your rankings and' 
predictions take tirte to identify and wrtte down some of the reactions 
you had and now hav^ about doing the activity by briefly completing the 
.three questions below. We will come back to these answers iat^r. 

1. Complete, the following unfinished sentences: 

a) When I was asked" to make the three commitments 

b) During the activity I ' y ' ^ 

c) My personal rankings of the values . ' 
. d) My predictions of the average American 's rankTngs " 

e) Some feelings I had while doing the activity were 

f) Some interesting thoughts I had w^| _ - 

•' S-^.v'.I was pleased by ' • 

s 

^ ^ h) Now that I've completed the ranking activity . 

2. . How satisfied are you [right now] about the way you haye Esinted the 

eighteeii values in terms of their importance in yoy^r owh liYe? 
(Circle' one number below) ^ , . , ^ / 



Extremely 
Satisfied 



.' .,?!»■ , ExtreitieliT ' , 
. ,tOissatisfied' 
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Please expUin briefly why you circled the number you jdid. 

3. How confident are, you [right now] that yjbu have accurately predicted 
the average American's ranking of the ei/ghteen values? (Circle one 
numberbelow) 

1*2 3 ^ 4 5 6 7 ' 8 . 9 ' 10 11 

Extremely Extremely f 

, » Satisfied ^ Dissatisfied' 

Please explain briefly why you' circled the number you did. 



In order to analyze and interpret'some of the important meaning of this 
experience for you take time now to write down briefly your responses to 
the following: ^ 

1. Write down one OELiwo major resul1:s you find when you compare and . 
contrast the data conected tnto Table L 

2. Wh^ft are some of the important reactions (thoughtis and feelings) you 
have about these results? 



3., How do these thoughts and feelings compare and ^contrast with th^^ 
's|)ecific reactions you identified earlier (in Section II of the, article) 
before seeing Table I? What similarities and/or differences do you find? 
Ho'W might you explain them? * * . 

4. ,How satisfied are you right now about the way you have ranked the 
eighteen values in terms of their impfortance 'as guidelines 'in your life 
(circle o.ne number below) ' * 

1 2. 3 4 5 6 7*8-9 10 11 . 

Extremely ' Extremely. 

* Satisfied . * Dissatisfied 



/ 



^„ Explain briefly why you circled the number you did. Is this the 
same or different from the way you responded in Section II of the 
-article? Why? - ^■ 

f 

5. What are one- or two useful conclusions or generalizations you woul 
make about this total experience? ^ 

6^. In what specific ways or situations might you apply or use these 
conclusions or generalizations in the future?.. What consequences mighj 
result from applying them? ' 
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NOTE TO READER : You'have now complied the activity portion of 
this article. What you have experienced as you ranked your own values of 
sample Americans, and analyzed and interpreted both your values and the 
process of valuing has hopefully evoked .a few (possibly many) 
applications for you in your personal and professional li.fe. If so,, we 
have joined together in a win-^win endeavor^ I have not written in vain 
and, you have not read in vain. Therefore, 'if you stop reading right now, 
assiiming ybu have gained some insights, you will take away with you the 
'*guts" or "meat" of the experience we have both engaged in and will have 
achieved th6 major outcomes I had hoped for^ 

> Unfortunately, the media Which has allowed us this opportunity 
to explore values, -limits us to a one-way exchange. Nothing would afford 
me greater pleasure at this point tfjan to sit down with you and mutually 
explore our feelings, insights, and suggestions about teaching- In lieu 
of that highly desirable state of affairs, I am offering, as an "addendum, 
some of my personal thoughts, definitions, and feelings regarding values 
and the teaching of values as illustrated somewhat by the preceding 
activity. To this purpose, then, I havQ' appended section IV should you 
el.eet-to pursue it» Also, because I am ^o totally committed to mutual 
exchange as a means for human understanding and professional growth, I 
would feel greatly privileged if you as a reader chose to respond to me 
with whatever thoughts,, feelings, and insights you gained from entering 
into this experience^ with me. 



' ' The preceding activity illustrates, perhaps as best a written 
article can,. the experiential . approach to teaching (about ^values. and most 
other things) that my students and I use to learn together. There are 
two Interrelated aspects to thiS apfnrt^ch that are -of ^special interest 
and I will discuss them here in relation, to^tne ^adtivlty you have just • 
enqaged In- These two aspects, although, not separated in practice, are 

(1) the content or concept(s) being explored at a( particular time, and 

(2) thejprocess used to structure and direct th6.[exp1 oration. Tve found 
that appropriate consideration of both 'aspects of this approach to 
teaching and learning is necessary for having meaningful experiences with 
my students. 
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The content or concepts selected for the experience serve to 
direct^^attentton or focus the exploration and provides one basis for 
active Vef lection on a specific and manageable amount of subject-m^ite^ 
In the case of the activity just preservted, the content selected ms 
provided by the sociaTTese^ti of Milton Rokeach, research which 
'attem)3ts, generally, to ex|^in the nature of human values and, 
specifically, to identify some of the values Americans say they-ilse to 
guide their life depisions. The content of the activity, then, is one 
important aspect of this approach and serves as one thing that my 
students and I talk about in analyzing and interpreting the meaning of a 
particular experience. 

Regarding the importance of values as content, I think that 
most critical observers of the present social scene agree th^t we are 
presently in the midst of a value crisis. They point to increasing signs 
of personal alienation as evidence that individuals are experiencing a 
diminishing sense of what is really important to strive for or to become- 
as persons. Thus, for me as a teacher, a consideration of values^ seems 
crucial to my understanding of social events and of Individual B'ehavior. 
In considering values I think it is essential to ponder such major 
.questions"*as:* 

(1) What Are Values? 

(2) What Role Do Values Play in the Lives of Individuals? 

(3) Where Dq Values Come From? 

* ^ 

^ \ "Milton Rokeach, in his study of human values, helped me to' 

' clarify" by tfiinking about the first question when he defined a value as 
" . an' enduring belief that a specific mode of conduct or end-stat§ 
of existence is personally and socially preferably to Slternative [ones]." 
(1) A value, then, iSj.a standard or a criterion that I use injnaking 
decisions about my lij%^ When I Hntemalize this criterion as part of my 
self-concept, I use the value (and I think others do too) ir\ at 'least the 
following 4 ways: 1) to decide v/hat behavior is most appropriate in a 
particular situation (fof example:^ Is it more appropriate for me to 
finish this' article today and feel a sense of accomplishment or go and 
have a martini and yatch a football game ^nd feel the pleasure of a 
i ..xbitifortabJe life/), (2) to develop and justify my attitudes towards 
'specific objects and persons (for example: I think and have thought for 



a long time that owning a lot of things was not as iniportant tor me as 
spending n\y time ^rtd money enjoying and helping other people, therefore, 
I think I will keep.^my /eight-year-old car longer and not follow the 
example of my neighbor ^ho has the attitude that a person's ^success is 
judged by the kind of caJ^iie^^ves) , (3) to compare and corvtrast myself 
with others which leads me t^ mra] judgments about myself and others 
{for example: I think my neighbor is de^d wrong for spending so much of 
the family's income on automobiles), [A] to provide guidance about 
influencing the values, attitudes, and actions of significant others in 
my life (for e^ple: I would urge my loved ones to follow my example in 
placing family security ahead of social recognition and limiting the use 
of money for material things to only those things that are .really needed 
for the kind of life we have agreed upon). 

^ My values^ although not the same thing* as my behavior, are at 
the root of my actions, serving as the directive purposes for my 
decisions to strive for certain states of existence and/or to strive in 
certain ways. Personal values are not always specifically or overtly 
expressed by my students, hence, a growing concern by m^ and other 
educators for teaching and learning about valuing and for heTping 
students and teachers clarify their own values. But clarified or not, 
values are nonetheless operative in the lives of individuals. 

The above definition of a value implies two kinds of, basfc 
values or standards used by Individuals. One is a terminal or ultimate 
value and takes the form: "I believe that, for me, such-and-such an 
end-state of existence (for example, personal salvation, a world at 
peace) is personally and socially worth striving for." (Terminal values 
served as the content for the activity presented in this article.) A 
second kind of value is instrumental in nature and takes the form: "I 
believe that, for me, such-and-such a mode of conduct or way of behaving 
(for example, being honest or acting courageously) is personally and 
socially preferable in all situations with respett to objects and^ 
persons." (A similar activity could be designed around Rokeach's 
eighteen instrumental values and used to illustrate that concept.) 

Regarding where values come from, I believe I have come to h61d 
my values ptSimarily as a result of my experiences with family members, 
peers, teac)iefs^ and members of other social institutions J ike doctors, 
policemen,, businessmen, etc. Whenever I perceive myself as a person 
through asking the question: "Who Am I?" I must necessarily answer it 
in the ^light of a second inquiry,, "In Relation To What?" because I cannot 
really kno^jf- myself in a social va^cuum. Therefore, I view myself (as 1 
'think others do) in relation to social and psychological concepts about' 
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which I have gained some important generalizations through past 
experiences with others. ^ - ' 

Building on the work of Dewey and Piaget, Lawrence Kohl berg has 
suggested that a child, like you, me, and other adults^ has certain ways' 
of thinking about values and, thus; the proper way to view a child is as 
a *'moral philosopher." (2) Through this process of "philosophizing" the 
child formulates moral ideas into organized patterns, of -thought. It 
becomes important then for we as teachers to do the saipe, i.e., to be 
conscious of our own values, the process we use in arriving at them, and ' 
the way these 'values influence our actions toward others. In addition, I 
think it important that we be aware of the value positions of others in 
the culture, like those in the Rokeach sample, who'influence the child in 
the development of his values. 



•The Process of the Experience 



.If the results of Kohlberg*s studies are correct, that is, that 
the child acts as a "moral philosopher,"* then it is necessary that you 
and I as educators understand and provide a compatible^^interactive 
process whereby that child can effectively arrive at his own value beliefs. 

Such a process I believe is outlined in Diagram I entitled "An 
Experiential Approach to Teaching." This is essentially the process I 
used to structure the activity presented in this article and the one I 
predominantly us^ in my classroom. Although a complete explanation of 
the^dynamics of this process is precluded here, a brief discussion of its 
phases might provide some clues for your use of it in teaching in your 
classroom. _ ♦ ; 

This^experiential {Jrocess has four sequei\tial phases. Phase I 
-r^which I cal\ the "What?" or activity phase — involves engaging iny 
students in an 'activity which is structured so that the student willingly 
commits 'himself io experience the selected content by actively 
participating in the exploration of the concept{s), and, ordinarily, this 
is done through interacting in sortie specified way with others as this 
exploration takes p>ace. In section I of the activity in this article I 
asked you to conmit yourself to actively participate according to the 
directions given, to tune in continuously to your reactions, and to 
verbalize those reactions in writing at appropriate times. Thus, I 
attempted to gain your commitment to experience the activity as it was 
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DIAGRAM 1/ AN EXPERIENTIAL APPROACH TO TEACHING* 
Dr. Gerald L. Hou Hon 



PHASES 



I 

•*HHAT?- ^ 
(Activity) 



"WHAT 

HAPPENED?'' 
(Awareness) 



HI 

"SO WHAT?" 
(Analysis) 



DYNAMIC SEQUENCE 



SELECT 
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STRUCTURE AND DIRECT 
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THE EXPERIENCE? 
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> — ^ 



NO 
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-N(L., 



STORE IDEAS 
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♦Developed fn part from fdeas suggested by Sue Cuhmings, Koner Baker and Tqrry Borton 
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structured and to experience it and examine it in specified ways. For 
the teacher, .phas.e I involves, 1) selecting the content to be explored,, 
and 2) structuring the exploration in a way that actively involves the 
student. There are a number of sources now where activities of this sort 
can be found and adapted to your particular situation/ For example, in 
the area of valuing, the book by Sidney Simon, et.al., entitled Values 
Clarificati on : A Handbook of Practical Strategies^or Teachers contains 
seventy nine possible activities. 3) I am also preparing a book which " 
will contain, in addition to some practical activities to use, a chapter 
on how to design such experiential activities for use with a variety of 
concepts. 

Phase II the "What Happened?" or awareness phase involves 
iny helping students become aware of the elements of the experience. 
These elements are the perceptions, thoughts, and feelings. of the 
participants. My crucial role as a teacher in this phase is to facilitate 
the identifyirig, clarifying, and sharing of all of the important elements 
they may have experienced in participating in the structured activity. 
Guiding this interaction involves the effective use of questions designed 
to encourage students to'.allow their reactions to surface and be 
verbalized. Tve found that three kinds of questions generally aid the 
inter^tion of this phase: 1) general open-ended questions (for examp-le: 
"What/ happened as you did that?" or "What are your reactions at this 
point^to what you did?" or "What else happened?") are likely to generate 
recall responses and do not intimate any kind of restriction on reporting 
personal reactions, 2) questions which focus on or ask for reactions 
about crucial points in the experience, especially those areas neglected 
in response to open-ended inquiry (for example, "What feelings did you 
have when you tried to do such-and-such?" — many of my students ^re not 
accustomed to sharing feelings or considering them as relevant elements 
of an experience and I many times have to probe for these in the 
discussion to make the students aware of them), 3) questions which 
request clarification of what is reported and, thus, enhance the awareness 
of everyone about the meaning of a particular reaction (for example, I 
often promote clarification by using and encouraging paraphrasing, that' 
is, restating a response in terms of what it meant to me and asking the 
student if , that represents an accurate statement of the meaning he 
intended). 

* ' * During this second phase, I try hard to remember the strong 
need of students for acceptance of what they report and the need to avoid 
making Judgments or evaluatiorfs of their responses at this point. I 
often have to rem-irid students (and inys^elf) that the purpose of this phase 
is to collect data not to interpret it. The elements being reported are. 



after all, the *'facts" of the experience, even though these "facts" may 
idiffer. from one person^ to, another. "^The^se differences of "fac^" Tn " 
themselves often serve as fruitful -avenues to reaching important 
conclusions about the concept being explored. Section II of this 
article contains some examples of the kind of questions I would use to > 
enhance awareness although the format here differs from what-would 
ordinarily be used in a two-way discussion. 

^"^"^hase III " the "So What?" or analysis phase — is essentially 
a period o^ analysis and interpretation, i.e., a search for the real 
meaning of /the experience for each of us. We try to focus the discussion 
on both the content and the process of the experience and eventually 
arrive at some important conclusions or generalizations about this 
experience that has relevance for us in enhancing our^'liya/in the future 

In facilitating the interaction of Phase III, I attempt, as I 
did in section III of this article, to Use several basic types of inquiry 
qujestions; (1) interpretative and analytic questions which call for 
rellating the "facts" of the experience in such a as to arrive at some 
specific resuHs, conclusions, or generalizations ^[ich seefn justified by 
these "facts'* {for example, "What would you conclftpTi^^ about the use of 

? " "What inference. can you make about \ :^? " "From your 
experience so far, what generalization do you think 'is V^trranted 
about . . .?" "What conditi-ons must exist or process be used before 
such-and-such is likely to happen?") (2) application and evaluative 
questions which call for identifying and judging ways to use or apply the 
conclusions or generalizations, i.e., transferring current beliefs to new 
or different situations in the future {for example, "If you were faced 
with the following situation in the future, what do you think you would 
do? Is that consistent with your conclusion about'^what happened here?" 
"What might happen if . . .? or What do you think might have happened 
if . ...?" "What might be the consequences of doing that?" "In what 
ways and situations might that be useful to you' in the future? How might 
we change it so it would be better?"). 

Pbase IV — the "Now What?" or application phase — is a 
continuing process of the person wherein the possible actions and 
applications resulting from the classroom activity' are tested in the 
crucible of human experience. My role here as a teapher is to help the 
student to find appropriate ways to do this testing and to provide ways 
for him to receive feedback on his efforts. This, in essence, is the. 
real outcome of any learning arising from the experience in the classroom 
and takes the form of changed behavior or tendencies for changed behavior, 
planning of additional experiences for my students and for myself will 
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be guided 'by the results of this phase in the approach, thus, the circle 
or closed loop of the model is completed and we are back at the beginning. 

When I viev/ my own growth and my teaching with this model In 
mind I find my life and iny work is exciting and rewarding and freeing* 
And a free, exciting, and achieving existence is high on iny list of 
^values to strive for. T sincerely wish the same for you and for your 
students! 



Documentations 



1. Milton Rokeach, The Nature of Human Values , The Free Press, 
New York, 1973, 438pp. 
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' American, teachers are be.ing asked to- ascertain how many of' 
their. pupif§' h^ve hptes i^ their socks. This request pomes not from some 
federal.. a genc^/Cojicerned with the pediatric health of the' nation's 
c^i^dre^fl, but^from prominent educators who assert the .result to be 
."valu§^ clarification." Irv^the name of values clarification^ teachers 
have befen isked to quiz their students ^bout how often they wash tbeir 
hair, hov* much they spend. on Christmas gifts, whether or not they buy 
sex ^paperbacks. or believe in Gj>d. To prevent the inevitable wave'^of* 
anger and' ri^ic.ale^^ {*'What did i^^ou 3'earn in school today?" "I learned 
that Pete's ^j^^' dpfesn^t^ darn his socks.") >/e sffoyTd care^fully examine' 
this prbpqsaT :2Srt4. the^ratlbnaTe. which s^upports it. 

/ The \mosf>idfe1y known a^iypcate of values clarification is 

Professor Sidney B. Sifik^n of.^the University of Massachusetts, '-He was ; 
co-author, along with. Louis .Ralhs «nd Merrill Hctrmin, -of the -first • ^ 
important boqk on*the subj§^ti Valuesiind f'eachiilig . Since th^ 19667*- , 
publication date of this vihitne, Pfofe^sOn* Stmon bas tfi^authored two 
handbooks of teaching strategies ,an^ publfcizecT the rao\?ement through a 
variety pf^ lectures and articles ;jh ed|j'catlohaT journals , The .purpose of. 
the present inquiry is a trit'iial eXanyinafi.On of valHes j;»Tar^ifi cation as' 
represented in the work of Professor Simon ^d bis clos.^'^jissociates. -To 
accomplish this task; values clarification th^qry and pr&ctice'wil V fi.rs^ . 
be analyzed. Then a more adequate theory oT Value, education w4 11 be ' 
suggested and the curricuUr techniques of values'c'larification will be 
criticized from this new viewpoint. ^ A 

A definition of value in the form of seven criteria comprises 
the most significant theoretical statement of the values, clarification 
movement. Initially appearing in Values and Teaching , this icriterial 
definition has since been 'repeated in a variety of abbreviated and 
restructured foVmats. As originally enumerated, the critej/ia include: , 
(a) A Value must be a tbjng chosen freely without coereiori. (b) A value 
must be chosen from among available alternatives* (c) \ value. must be a 
thing chosen after thoughtful consideration of the consequences of each 
alternative, (d) A value must be something we are pleased with, something 
we prize and cherish, (e). A value must be a thing we are wil.lang to • * 
publicly affirm, (f) A value must be something which we act upon, whicff ., 
affects our life, (g) A value must be something which creates a constant" 
pattern of repeated behavior i n 'our life. (1 

For the advocates of values clarification, thesei^^even criteria 
function as a standard, determining when a value is/ present. Raths, 
Harmin and Simon declare, "unless something satisfies alj[ seven of th^' 
criteria . . . we. do not call it a value." (2) Thus, according to thfeir* 



analysis, essential bodily functions such as eating cannot bfe. said to be. 
valued since we have no choice in such matters. .^^We must eat in order to 
live. Choices about what we eat and when may reflect valjues, hpwaven. 
Further, impulsive or thoughtless choices, because. they violate criterion 
three, are held not to lead to valuies! A cHoicfe whicK an jficf^iyid^ual is' 
ashamed of, which he or she cannot, willingly ma>e.|3trblic"/wQU1d Ja13'to 
qualify as a value under. criteria four* an^, five., land .choiees .oot'V >^ ^ 
reflected in our lives fall short^of criteria six and sisve'n. Any single! 
deficiency^' is enough ta disqualify something as a value.. 

^ -The' first four of these seivfen crfter/a concern personal, and . 
subjective conditions, and th.is subjectivism bonst i tute$ajMffip<rf tc ^flt^ ^t^ 
element of values clarification theory. Therfe i S; ajgaM^^iT^ about th^ 
source of such subjective decisions. At .tirrtes, value choices are./ held to 
emerge entirely f]M)m the setf^Simon., in an^article co-authored by Sai^a 
Massey, compares the .values, clarification process to an archeological 
expedition on whicrh the ob/ect-^of study is the self. .Rather thart 

/supplying' po|sible value choices, the purpose of values clarification -is 
to enable the student to "discover" his or her own inherent values. (3) ' 
On other ot^:asions, jiow^el^^ values are depicted as being chosen from 
alternatives external to the self. Thus, in an interview published in 
Nations Schools , Simon offers values clarification as "a process kiefs .can 
use to examine various value systems and then, select and reject elements 
from each." (4). No matter whjjch^ of these positions we accept, however, 

* value choices are visual i^jjs^s personal and subjective. ' 

This •subjectivism leads values clarification, proponents to, 
adopt the'thorouglily relativistic padjUgjMinat all individual value 
choices must be accorded equal merit. Since values are individual and \ 
Subjective,; and,^ further, must be determined in a situation free of 
coercion, no one' has the right to try to influence the value choices of, 
any other person. Values clarification theorists conceive of valuation 
.as a territory where all maps are ^subjective. Should you decide to 
locate California to the north of Oregon, I may privately admire the 
beauty of your map or secretly scorn its lack ^f symmetry. I^n.the'last 
.analysis, however^ your map is, your map; mine is mipe. As neither can be 
j^udged bet,ter than the other, any attempt on rny part to influence the 
atrrapgement of your map must be rejected as illegitimate. In the 
classroom, this injunction against passing Judgment on the yalue choices 
of others applies with particular force to the teacher, who must avoid 
^"^oralizihg, criticizing," giving values, or evajiiating." (4) To comply^ . 
^wUh thl^ requirement, the teacher must eschew "'all hints of ^good^ or . 
'right' or .^acceptable,^ or -the opposities (5) in efforts at valuqs 
clarification. This restriction on teacher ^behavior, repeated - ; 
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/requently in published materials concerning values clarification 
epitomizes the relativism of the movement. * , 

; . Aayone who attempts to found a value education program on a 
ba&i$' of sub3ecti)(e relativism must deal with the question of why it is 
;H'e^e$sary o^r desirable to have value education at all- If all value 
\ph,a1ces are personal and subjective, if one choice , cannot be defended as 
Superior to another, then Tt is as pointless to teach valuation as it is 
.to "teach c§rtography in a world where all maps are arbitrary and personal 
if carried to. ii^ logical conclusion* subjefctive relativism renders 
.instructi6b i;^^ values an idle pastime^ While a review of the various 
unsQored and iinscorable gaiti^s. that constitute values clarification 
str9itegief*mi§ht lead to the conclusion that an afternoon's amusement is 
,t%-en^4''''Vy>1^^, the charitable assumption is that the champions of such 
^^ffs^room /procedures do not consider their techniques as mere- 
e.ntietrtainmertt. therefore, careful attention must be given to the manner 
iVi whi^ch they attempt. tp resolve the problems of subjective relativism. 

J s ' ' _ Since valu^s*^ clarification advocates have denied the legitimacy 
bf direct intervention by teachers in ihe value choices of students, only 
tvo alternatives remain. Either teachers must ignore valuation as beyond 
the scope of education, or they must ttirn their focus ^o the methodology 
by which val^ue decisions are made. The authors of the values 
clarification movement attempt to implement the latter alternative. As 
an enthusiast e>:pressed ft: "Values clarification involves a. series of 
strategies >hich are not guilty of forcing one set of right values down 
the thrpats of all students. Instead the process tends to raise issues, 
to confront the student. with inconsistencies and get him to sort out his 
own values." (6) Raths, Harmin, and Simon originally articulated this 
same principle: 

... we shall, be Tessp^ with the particular 

value outcomes of any one^ijs^^s'^^s experiences than we will 
with the process' tliat^>e1jses to obtain his valines. Because 
,/:Jife is different t^i'rough time and space, we 'cannot be certain 
'vyhat experiences/Bny one person will have. We therefore 
cannot be certain what values, what style of life, would be 
most suitable f/br any person. We do, however, hav§ some.ideas 
about what processes might be most effective for obtaining, 
values. (7) 

At first glance, this position seems to resemble that which the 
'Australian educational philosopher, Brian Hill, calls "normative 
autonomism." (8) Normative autonomism is a second order ethical theory,, 



which means that it focuses on the standards of rational ethical 
discourse rather than dealing directly, with standards of ethical 
behavior. Although we may not be able to/directly decide what is good, 
and what is evil for all pers'ons,-we can, perhaps, decide wjjat is a ' 
legitimate and what an illegitimate reason for an ethical decision and 
what conditions we must observse if we are to commit, ourselves to 
rationality in our, valuing. A normative autonomist argues that although 
every person niust decide value "issues privately, the standards for 
rational decision-making are public. Thus, we, might teach cartography , in 
our non-objective territory by focusing upon the rules of good map making 
assisting our students in implementing these rules rather than presenting 
them with ready-made maps to be copied exactly, A normative autonomist 
teacher would scrupulously avoid dictating value laden conclusions to 
.students while inculcating the standards of rational inquiry. The goal 
of such an approach is to enable every student to reach his or her own 
private subjective values by" the most reasonable procedure?. As an 
ethical theory, normative autonomism has ^serious weaknesses, but it can 
and has been used as an effective basis for value education, (9) 

Many statements made by proponents of values clarification 
might convince the casual observer that* the movement is based upon 
normative autonomism. However, a closer examination of both theory and. 
practice demonstrates this conclusion false. In terms of theory, 
normative autonomism demands a fully developed systematic discussion of 
the standards of rational deliberation, an element missijig from the 
literature of values clarification. In practice, values clarification 
strategies do not emphasize the process of rationally justifying value 
choices. A survey of the practical techniques advanced by' Simon et.al. , 
indijates that the prototypical procedure is y'mply to aSk t/le student 
verbally to react to some question or hypothetical situation. After the 
students make their statements individually, the lesson ends. No 
judgments are passed on either reasons or conclusions. 

Typical of this type of practical proceduVe is the strategy 
called -'Values 'voting." The teacher utilizing this' strategy asks a 
series of questions beginning "How many of you . . and the students 
indicate their response by raising their hanSs. Som^ representative 
questions include: 

How* many of you • . . 

l- enjoy watching movies ori TV? 

2. ^go tb church or temple regularly? / 

15. think you are racially prejudiced? ^ 

' / ■ - > ' , 
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57. ^have a tiole in your sock rjjght now? 

73. . think we should legalize mercy killings? (10) 

Directions for this strategy suggest that the teacher occasionally pick 
one of the questions and ask students to state their reaction to it. 
This might take bravery considering the absurdity of many of the queries. 
Even with this addendum, however, the strategy goes no further than 
individual statements of belief. No attempt is made to develop methods 
of rational justification. ' 

In some strategies "teachers may demand reasons for student / 
choices. Even in such cases, however, any standards of judgment / 
introduced arre entirely arbitrary. For example, in one strategy the / 
students sit in the corner of a darkened classroom with a lighted candle 
at the center of the group. The teacher asks thepi to imagine that they 
are trapped in a cave with only a narrow passageway for escape. As they 
must exit single file, and as the passageway may collapse at any tim^, 
those who go first stand the best chance of survival. After establishing 
this imaginary situation, the teacher requires that each student in turn 
give reasons why he^ or she should be near the head of the line: 

Your reasons can be of two kinds. You can tell us 
what you want to live for; or what you have yet to get out of 
life that is important to you. Or you can talk about what 
you have to contribute to others in the world that would 
jujstify ypur being near the front of the line. Both types of 
reasons will be cpnsidered equally; the things you want to 
live for can have just as much weight as the things you do 
^ for others. (11 ) 

This latter restriction on the scope of the discussion is the oaly 
contribution of the ^teacher to setting standards of inquiry. The authors 
give no reason for the elimination of such obvious arguments as "Tm the 
strongest of the group and will push aside anyone who gets ahead of me; 
I have a club to enforce my will." One of the most important value 
issues of the situation, wheth'er social worth is to take precedence over 
personal satisfaction, is eliminated by fiat: both are to be treated 
equally. Yet it is impossible to know how this equality can be 
implemented, for although the students are asked to determine the best 
order of their withdrawal, they are given rto guidance concerning th6 
methodology of a rational collective decision. Within the parameters of 
the strategy, such a decision might as easily be reached by fist-fight 
as by vote. 
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Aljhough the va'lues clarification movement hasflspawned many 
other classj^bom strategies, none go beyond this level' of/ arbitrary 
personal. jjis'tification. Without the application of some standards of 
rationality, such a recital of private statements can llardly qualify as 
public discourse. Therefore, the claims of values clarification 
advocates that they focus their efforts on the process of valuing must 
not be taken to mean that they expect to improve the quality of the 
reasons students use to justify their value choices. The subjective 
relativism of the movement applies not only to the results of the valuing 
process, but also to the reasons advanced for value choices. 'H/alues 
clarification cannot .qualify as a variation of normative autonomism. The 
proponents of values clarification must .turn elsewhere to convince us 
that values should be of interest to the teacher. 

Professor Simon and his associates respond to this challenge 
with the surprising assertion that, although one value cannot be judged 
as better than another, the mere possession of a value as defined by the 
seven criteria yields desirable consequences. Simon alleges that when 
the seven point standard is applied, "it turns out that most people have 
very few values." (12) If we are to believe the proponents of values ■ 
clarification,, "people with very few values tend to be conforming, 
.apathetic, inconsistent and often very cfffibivalent. " (13) The goal of 
values clarification strategies, therefore, is simply to lead stydents '• 
into the possession of a larger number 'Of values, as the- movement defines 
that term. Professor Simon claims amazing results for this accretive 
process: 

.... s'tudents who have been exposfed to this, approach 
have become less apathetic, less flighty, Vess conforming as 
well as less over-dissenting. .They are mofe zestful and 
energetic, more critical in their think,ing, and more likely to 
follow through on decisions. In the case of under-achievers , 
values clarification has led to better success in school. (14) 

In another publicatic/n, Simon touts values clarification as "a touchstone 
for living," producing "a new confidence, an internal security, a sense 
of potency,. . . which are life giving," (15) claims which, if true, 
might well interest the classroom teacher. 

Some inconsistencies emerge from these claims. It is not' 
difficult to imagineUhat one or mor^ of the traits that Simon and his . 
associates seek to ;e>adiciate, conformity, for instance, or "over- 
dissenting," might :qijalify as a fully developed value under the seven 
criteria. In such aj Case, a values clarification lesson could be 

I ^ ^ 
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conceived as. an effort to "depose" a ^tudent*s ex'isting viilue an 
"Impose" a value judged superior by th^ teacher, rather than simpl. 
providing a situation where the student* "exposes" his or her own valu?ST^ 
Out Qf enthusiasm for their methods, Simon and his adhet*erttsr s^ at - 
times to be more normative tban*their theory permits. In spfte of such, 
.lapses, however, values clarification remafns firmly rooted in ^ ) 

subjective relativism. This position, plus the assumption that values 1 / 
which meet the criterial definition are intrinsically useful, provide U/ 
tKe theor6ti,cal basis of the movement. , ^ ^ - . 

To this undergirding position must l^e added the implicit 
pedagogical assumption that students may be t^^jghj to conform to each one 
of the seven criteria in isolation from the otnBr six. Jhe notion that 
valuing may be taught in the form of seven disparate operations runs 
through most of the practical proposals of the movement. For example, 
if we allow that a raised hand in response to a teacher's question is a 
public a^ffirm'ation, then criterion six, by itself, is easily met. Tfje 
average teacher may secure, such nominal affirmation Easily, a fact which 
may explain why Simon, in "a recent reordering df-the roster, lists 
affirming prior to choosing and acting. Several clarification strategies 
appear solely for the purpose of securing repetition of such 
asseveration. Thus "values voting" is described "^s a "simple and very 

rapid method by which ev^y student can make a public affirmatiph on a> J 

variety of value issues." Students 'are asked to practice raising their^ 
hands in respons^ to questions such as: ' r * 



124. ^ ^like to. read the comics first thing in the Sunday paper? 

125. belong to a Christmas, savings club? (16) 

It is hard t0-4|nagine how th^ empir^i-cal fact of whether or not a" student 
has more than five pairs of ;Shoes, a Christmas club account, or a full 
set of polio antibodies coutd qualify as a vajue issue, but neither this 
bafflement *nor the fnenetic leaps between disconnected to])ics troubles 
the creator\s of the strategy. Behind this exercise lies the assumption 
that if enough drills in*hand raising is couple*d with strategies focused 
upon other criteria,* students jvill eventually^ able to combtne aTl 
opecations.ontoNa full complement of values. 
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. ^ Pursuant to tfiis presumption, most values clari fiction 

strat egies fo cus on a single criterion. Infrequently one meshes into 
anotl^er Lo pr<^duce some continuity. For example, "Alternative Action • 
Search," in which students are presented with an hypothetical situation ' 
which calls for some ^hypothetical ) 'act4on, was presumably designed with 
criterion two in mind. After students write their responses, each 
compares the proposed afction with that of two classmates. In the first ' 
sample vignette" 

You are walking behind someone. You ^see him take 
• out a cigarette pack; witlidraw the last cigaretteHnit the 
cigarette in his mouth; crumple the package and nonchalantly 
toss it over his shoulder onto the sidewalk. You are 
twenty-five feet behind him. Ideally, what would you do? (17) 

Following a discussion of various possible actions, from picking up^the 
offending wrapper to accosting the gentleman and making a citizen's 
arrest, the students go back to their arithmetic lesson. . At some future 
date, however, the teacher may. decide to utilize the strategy designated 
"Consequences Search." (18) If so, the students are asked to write the 
alternatives produced by the earlier exercise across the top of a page, 
giving the resqlt the rather grandiose head, "Consequences Grid.-" Then, 
either individually or in groups, the students list all of the 
consequences of each alternative, from acqt/iring a grimy cigarette pack 
in your pocket to acquiring a fat lip from an angry .1 itterbug. Through 
such tenuous interconnections, an attempt is made ta^monstrate 
relationships among the seven criteria. 

The various elemefhts of values clarmcation theory comBmr^ 
Tnake such classroom activities attractive to nany educators. The 
doctrine of subjective relativism elimirmtes the necessity for teachers 
■-tQ.,develop defensible values of their om, for the responsibility of 
d6te?nrt7rH^§-thfi_ji^li^^ espoused'^by students lies, supposedly, with 
the in;3ividual studenT^^furfelwt,,;:^^ definition of a value is 

an easity remembered substituJ;e^or"TT?BH-.^onnulated valuational theory, 
maXIng ft unnecessary for'edi/catprs to invfistTgjPCe that troublesome 
subject. Pinally,. the division of the act of ."valuation into seven 
simplistic processes which may be attacked in separate lessons completes 
the transmutation of an intractable set of ethical dilemma s into a , 
pedagogical problem easi1xj:!esxxUt6d>-by-=t h e appVcdLlon 6t a pre-planned 
classroom exercise.. No matter -how baffled a teacher may be by the sefious 
problems of society — sexual promiscuity, drug addiction,, racial i)igitry 
— he or she may confidently utilize the "Rank Order" strategy in which 
students are asked to Quantify their responses to each item on a liff: 
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Which do you think is the worst? 

to become (or get someone) pregnant (unwed) 

' to be dependent on hard drugs * 

to date someone from another race (19) 

l/nable to comprehend the problems of marriage and divorce in our society, 
or'eveh resolve his or her own marital difficulties, the teacher may 
opti^isfically request the class to mark their attitudes toward divorce 
orv^ continuum of choices between such polarities as: "Steadfast Stella' 
--Minder No Circumstances*^ and "Multi -Marrying Martha at the Drop of 
the fir^t Unkind Word." (20) 

Unfortunately, this approach to valuation is too facile. No 
combination of these trivial classroom games can be of much assista'nce in 
the difficult business of establishing viable values. The entire values 
clarification technique recalls a stofy told by John Dewey: 

I am told that there is a swimming school in the 
city of Chicago where youth are taught to swim without going 
into the water, being repeatedly drilled in the various 
. movements which are necessary for swimming. When one of the 
young men so trained was asked what he did when he got into 
the water, he laconically replied, "Sunk." (21) 

Practice in responding to a teacher's questions, practice in listing 
hypothetical solutions to hypothetical problems, practice in listing the 
possible conse.quences of hypothetical actions, such procedures taken 
singly or collectively are not valuing. They are, instead, dry land 
swimming, empty activities far removed from the environment of living 
where values take on real significance.- 

Exercises such as hese are the inevitable result of an 
incorrect and inadequate theory. Consider the main tenets of the 
movement: (a) Values are personal and subjective; no one may imoose or 
even suggest what might be a valid value for another person, (b) Although 
no value may be judged to be superior to another by, any standard external 
to the selfv values per se have Intrinsic worth; it is better to possess 
many values than few. (cj It is both possible and desirable to^teach 
valuation by dividing a value into its component elements and approach 
each, element separately.^ Of these three tenets, the first and third are 
false,, the second merely foolish. A brief discussion of an alternative 
theoretical view will serve to further illustrate |he dangers inherent in 
values clarification and point the direction toward ,.a more adequate 
social approach. 
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The most significant theoretical error of the values 
clarfffcati-on movement lies in its conception of a value as the niystical 
creation of the self acting in splendid isolation. Instead, values -are 
social products, continuously formulated and reformulated by the 
interaction of the individual and his or her social environment. It is 
nonsense to imagine a reservoir deep within the psyche from*which values 
may be called forth and acted upon in tojal indifference to those around 
us. Our values are constantly judged by others in terms of their social 
consequences. Our tolerance of offensive values in others has obvious 
limits, 'and the same applies' to the limits that others place upon our own 
predilections. As John D^wey expressed it: 

Liability is the beginning of responsibility. We 
are held accountable by others for the consequences of our 
acts • • • . Approbation and disapprobation are ways of 
influencing the formation of habits and airs; that is, of 
influencing future acts. The individual is held accountable 
for .what he has_ dfane in order that he may be responsive in 
what he is going to do. Gradually persons learn by dramatic 
imitation. to hold themselves accountable, and liability- 
becomes a voluntary deliberate acknowledgement that deeds are 
•our own, that their consequences come from us. (22) 

It is unrealistic and counterproductive to try to suspend, for the 
purposes of some classroom game, the natural judpents thii we 
continuously make about the statements and behaviors of others. Bven if 
this suspension were possible, it woUld hinder rather than facilitate the 
.development of true values. . , 

Values emerge froni a' social situation, and as the school is 
manifestly a social institution, the classroom is pregnant with values. 
One of the Inost vexing habits of educators is view th6 classroom as 
preparation for living rather, than a full, rich social env^ironment. Thus 
we neglect vaTues expressed before .our noses in the classroom while we 
imagine we are -preparing students to participate in valuation after they 
reach maturity. Even the rais/ng of a hand in response to a teacher's 
question may be an act of valuation, and it behooves the practitioners of 
values clarification to enquire what values are actually being taught in 
their lesions. 

Recall', for example, the exercise in which students were asked 
to raise their hands if they posses iechnore than fi.ve pairs of shoes. 
The stated purpose of the exer.cise was to provide practice in public 
affirmation, yet, because the act of raising .one's hand, in a, classroom is 
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'a public act, it is conmitted irv expectation of the response of other?. 
According to Bewey: "Our thoughts of our own actions are- saturated with 
the. ideas that others entertain about them, ideas which have been 
expressed not only in explicit instruction but. still more effectively in , 
reaction to our act/^ (23) It is not difficult to 'Imagine a situ^tiojr- in 
which a child would think that the open admission that h'6 or she possessed 
fewer than six pa^'rs of shoes w.ould prove embarrassing, ^whereas the \ 
proclamation of an abundance of footgear might enhance personal prestige. 
An affirmation may^ therefore, represent a deliberate Tie, committed 
after a consideration of the consequences of truthfulness. If, a few 
minutes later; the child is asked about bank accounts siriiilar 
considerations may induce a pattern of lies, and an exercise which sought 
to provide practice in public affirmation has ended in teaching the value 
of mendacity. 

Prevarication is not the only questionable value which might be 
taught by such strategies. Consider, for example, the effects of the 
classroom use of the "Forced Choice Ladder." This device asks studepts 
to rank order eight to sixteen stereotypical situations according to 
strength of feeling, pro and con. Among the stereotypes presented are 
these^' . • . ' 

10. National Guardsman — On guard -d^^ty at college campus 
a national guardsman is a^ttacked by students and shoots 
at*?hem. - . ' 

11. Two-Faced — A p6rson who talks about how great 
integration is, but wouldn't vfent to live next door to 
a black. ' ^ 

12. Dodger — A fellow- who goes to Canada to avoid the draft. 

13. Hard Hat A person who uses an axe handle and fists to 
knock some sense into the heads of 'long-hairs' 
demonstrating for peace. 

14- Informant — A neighbor who calls the police because she 
suspects the teenager across the street is using pot . 
(24) 

i ■ ^ 

The contrast is stark between such a classroom' exercise and the actual 
business of living. All of the terrifying consequences of leaving onj^'s 
native land rather than fight in a war one cannot support, all of the 
agony of a peaceful demonstration that ends in death, the alienation of a 
city plagued with racism, drugs and crime are reduced to the mere copying' 
of a few words on a piece of paper. Such an exercise cannot possibl)( 
accomplisii the purpose for which it was intended; instead, it quite 
obviously teaches the value of the use of the most destructive kind* of , 
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stereotypical thinking. Those who left their country out of conscience, 
including thousands still in exile, are "dodgers," Anyone who wears a 
hard hat is a violent, mindless reactionary. The busy-body prying 
.neighbor is always female. Much of the strife in our society results 
from the heedless application of such stereotypes, yet here is an 
exercise which actively encourages their use, offered to us in the name 
of values-education. 

A thoughtful consideration of the nature. of values and their 
function in our lives will lead us to reject such exercises. Values are 
not private possessions to be acquired in isolation and admired privately. 
They are the glue that holds our actions together, and are therefore 
constantly expressed in the way we approach our everyday responsibilities, 
whether as students or teachers. Valuation will be taught best by a 
teacher who is constantly aware of the values inherent in the social 
situation of the classroom. Any program of value education which 
neglects this fact in an attempt to relegate the teaching of values to a 
series of contrived exercises will surely end in failure. To attain 
success, we must act on the advice of John Dewey: 

We need to see that ... the term 'moral ' does not 
designate a special region or portion of life. We need to 
translate the moral into the actual conditions and working 
forces of our community life, and into the impulses and habits 
which make up the doing of the individual. 

All the rest is mint, anise, and cumin. (25) 
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One of the recent developments in the study and practice of 
education which has been experiencing popularity among educators is . 
values education . However, the excitement and numeyf^us activities 
carried on in its name, have riot produced clarifftation as to what 
constitutes values education' because there is*littfe agreement on/the 
meaning/use of the terms "values" and "valuing." "About the only 
agreement that emerges i^ that a valae represents something important in 
human experienced" say some Writers of .the area. (2) Obviously^ such a 
broad description of 'values' is not any more clarifying than to say 
'What I want is important, what is important is a value to me.*' However, 
to admit the difficulty in clarifying the^meaning of 'values' and the,n 
say that what is more beneficial and useful to study and thus to teach 
the student is the process of valuing rather than ". . . to consider what 
he might find valuable at any one time ..." (3) or to emphasize values 
as entities, is not to say that the process of valuing has avoided or . 
solvedlthe question of the meaning of 'va^lues. ' Saying that the process 
of valuing is "more beneficial aad useful" is a suggestion* of value. 
Moreover, employing one process of valu'wrig and another is choosing, 
preferring, etc. which suggests criteria which, in turn, indicate value^. 
Jf we are not clear on 'values,' on what grounds may we say that we are 
, clear on the process of valuing ^, if one is- the expression of the otheir^l 
For example, when the analysis approach to values education is employed, 
valuing is conceived of as the rational process of determining the 
"goodness" or "worth" of phenomena. The student is encouraged 'to employ 
logical thinking and scientific investigation procedures in dealing with 
value issues. Clearly, this is not merely saying that reas,oning is a 
mere skills out. of many skills, but it is also admitting that in teaching 
reasoning, there is a prior coftwitment to it with regard to. its status as 
an operation of human valuing^ Once a teacher /lecides to employ any one 
of the approaches to values education (4) he is^^saying that he ha3 
responded to certain values and his behavioural-responses are determined, 
paffiy , "By^his pr*ior value commitments. In this case, . he values the 
analysis methodo-ogy over all other approaches because there is also a 
prior coiranitment to the values of science, its findings, its rpethodology , 
and so on. What one comes to value is the result. of a valued valuing 
process which, is necessarily employed. Most social science educators 
Advocate the analysis approach because contemporary notions of 
knowledge, education, schooling, teaching, etc. all v,alue/uphold the 
value of rationality.,. But what does>it mean to say;- "Rationality is a 
value?" "We value rationality?" The^prior question of what "values" is 
simply„ has .to be asked. Similarly, in stressing the valuing process and 
minimizing, if not bypass-ing, the concept itself, what is one to do with 
the advice: "We. should be telling the young people that their task is to 
recreate, rather than watch. over, the ancient values continuously in 



their own time?" , To recreate "ancient value?*?' Suggest the young people 
now have another set of values on which to. "r^crHt$ anciertt values." ' 
What is- importaht is, not to "recreate," .but to know the hew set of • 
values which is the basds for the recrea.tion of "ancient values" or for 
determining new rational, choices. Business, likewise, bypasses the ' 
concept "values." When it tells of the "value" of a. thing, it tells its 
price, but the two are not equi vail ents. , An object may be priced more 
than its value. Or, when stores advertise "sale days," they claim that 
their products are of a. "given yalue," that is, they h^ave the qualities/ 
benefits they cjaim to have and they are priced less than they should'-i)e. 
The price of an obje.c,t, then, is not necessarily its value.- Knowing the 
price of an object does not help us act rationally unless we know what 
its value is. Knowing the price is ari empirical matter; but knowing its 
value includes assessing its claims to worthwhileness for certain uses, 
under certain circumstances, its magnitude for usefulness, and so on. 

The/ preliminary discussion shows the need for an elucidation of 
the concept "values," ^ut before engaging in it, perhaps, it is 
instructive to look at expressions such as "science education" and 
"mathematics education," at this point, and inquire into their possible^ 
meanings which may help identify problems of values education . 

Education, as a profession, ihas areas of study described as, 
'"science education," "mathematics education," and so on. Each one is 
distinct from one another, nonetheless, both of them share the label 
"education." This means that the body of propositions respectively 
identified as, science, as mathematics, meets the requirements of the 
logical meaning of "education." "Education" is a class and "science," 
"mathematics/' and. so on, are aspects ,of "education," but not all of it. 
If one may ar^ue that "science^' or "mathematics" were all of "education," 
then each one would' be equivalent to "education" and. there would be no 
need to s^y "science education," "mathematics education," and so on. To 
say so would be a redundancy; in the same manner that it is a redundancy 
to say "education education." The existence and use of the above 
approved expression's, however, indicates that this is not so. "Science" 
oV- "mathematics" is^ "education" but "education" is not only or all 
"scienpe" or "mathematijcs" or both. It includes both and other areas of 
study as fcell; it is^oader than either "science" and '-'mathemattcs ," 
hence not reducible^to one or the other. • c 

What is the logical mean^ing of "education?" To say "He has 
acquired some Teducatton" Is also to say "He has acquired some knowledge." 
Or, to say, "He is 'educated" is also to say ."He has characteristics which, 
qualify hiin to be called educated," which characteristics have to do . ' 



necessarily with having undergone the process of securi^J^-Jcrr'owledjge, 
knowledgeability, and so on. The logical meaning of any given concept is 
that which is necesscirily entailed by it. To find out if such a claiifted 
meaning is the logical' meaning qf a concept one may negate it to see if 
the expression results in a seirfentic contradiction or nonsensical ity. 
To say, for example, "He has education and cfoes not know anything," is 
simply odd. Similarly, no one says: "Having been educated and having 
acquired education, he remains ignorant." "Education" in such 
expressions/as "science education,'^ "mathematics education,", and so on* 
refers ^to knowledge/knowledge claims in these areas which, as shown 
above, ""isf its logical meaning and is shared by all areas of study' that 
qualify as* "education." "Science education," "mathematics education,',' * 
and so on, means knowledge of/in these areas. and it must be necessarily 
true of them. Knowledge 'is a body of propositions of d giveir^ai'ieA^'its 
nature (what it can do and what it cannot do), its pV*<5cesse^, and vts. 
form of assessment. * ' > » 

' NovT, any claim being an item of knowledge is a clatm' to that 
which is true. When one says "I know" it mu-st be the case that what one 
knows is true. If shown to be false', then the use of "I know" is wrong. 
The condition of truth- is a logical meaning of knowledge. And when one 
claims that something 'is true, and i't is trite, evidence is necessarily: 
entailed. It is.?imply pretentious for one to. say: *'What I am saying/ is 
true but 1 have no evidence for it." Or, if he claims to haVe, evidence , 
and says: "I cannot offer 'evidence publicly for it 'is internal, * ) 
subjective, to me." There >is- something odd .about his use of "evidence." 
"Evidence" is never private to the person who holds it. for if evidence 
is to .count as evidence it must Bie^ true, and, before, it is accepted as 
-true, it must be subject to^public inVestigatiorv and assessment. 

^ The discussion, .thys far, suggests that educatioh is knowledge 
and it is necessarily ^true. Since ^that which fs true regyjres evidence 
in order to be accepte^d 'as. true,, this, in turn, suggests that the. "truth" 
necessarily related to/with knowledge is that which is public, amenable 
to approved. methods of verification and/or validation. In short, the 
empirtcal/scien^ifi.C and/or logical, truths* "Science education" and , 
"mathematics edlicati on" meet the necessary requirements, of the concepts 
"education^' and "kfiowledge. " If both of them a^re taken as paradjgms of 
^;thr studies in education, how woJld "Values -education" fare^ There is^^a 
'similarity among them in their syntactic structi^j^ but this does, not 
mean that "values, "'like:"s*cience" and "mathemat^K," could, therefore, 
fulfill the'requi,red conditions of knowledge. JiTTnts isi^so, it may be 
asked whether 'Or not j'values" ^qpuld be spoken of as .knowledge*, in 'its 
strict sense* If not, is. there any sertse at all in which it may te 
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argued that "values" is a "good" candidate for the claim "knowledge?" 
This question is important for It raises the other issue of "knowledge" 
and "schooling." If "values" can in no way be spoken of as "knowledge," 
and can.be rejected a$ "knowledge," should ".values education" or 
approaches to it 'be taught? 

' To make explicit some of the problems of "values," consider the 
following statements: (a) "I know Darwin's biological theory of 
evolution." (b) "I predict that President Ford's economic programme will 
s'olve problems of inflation." In sentence (a), the claim is that I know 
something to be so. ^1y right to the claim, however, can be challenged. 
Someone may ask me for some information on an aspect of Darwin's theory 
and I may give answers which, in hi? further reading of Darwin, he finds' 
to be falfe. He can tell me that iny claim to know Darwin's theory was- 
not altogether„f:orrect. However, if iny claim is shown to be true, the 
challenger cannot say: "I don't agree with you." Sentence (a) is a 
verifiable claim, easily settled because it is subject to a set of- 
criteria independent of both the challenger and of me. It is either true 
or fajlse that I know the claim and the claim is true. 

i , " • 

Sentence (b) is not as simple to solve as (a). The bases for 
my prgbiction may be factual and they could be checked. StilT, my 
prediction may turn out to be false. Not being in economics, mine was a 
layman's analysis and al.though my bases are true, still they were 
irrelevant to the inflationary problems. More knowl.edge in economics may 
solve the problem; as it did in Darwin's theory in (a§. 'Not so. For 
economists,, while not in disagreement on, what constitutes inflation, are 
in disagreement, over the solution to it. Economic problems obviously 
parteke of factual, observable matters and at the same time require 
judgments/ rational 'Con.iectiires on the part of those claiming to have the 
solution to them. As soon as judaments have to be made, 'then, the 
difficulty of making choices on the basis of inconclusive evidence has to 
be admitted.* Consequently, someone can contest the soundness of President 
Ford's economic prdgramne.. Erroneous judgment is always a possitility. 
In. contrail t with sentence (a), solution to economic problems, is difficult 
to settle because along with matters of factual Ity, observability, and 
predictability^ there is th^ added dimension of sound judgmentsj ^- , - 

, , Consider, 'now, the following sentences: (d) "Schooling is of 
v^l-ue." (e) "Schooling is a value." Sentence (d) claims that "schooling" 
^possesses, has certain qualities of its own, which may be considered "of 
value." Simply translated, it reads: "Schooling has value." The 
qualities, of , school lug may simply be described and, as such, they can be 
examined whether they are so or not.. Having described them, they can be 
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equated with. "of value/has value" and with some arguments "is valuable." 
The move in sentence (e) concludes: "Schooling is a value." It is a 
good. On the surfafce, "a value" or "a good" is here used as a 
substantive. But, perhaps, this is a reduction of the expression "a good 
-thing*" That is, "a good" has taken the function of the noun phrase "a 
good thing." > "Good" like "value/values" centrally functions as an 
adjective and thus partakes of val ue- judgment , whether it be moral or 
non-maral . But, in claiming that I am merely describing schooling, I may 
say that I am not imputing characteristics/qualities which are .not 
already in it; hence> no judgments or commendations .are made. As a 
descriptions, the statement is verifiable. However, in looking at the 
qual ities /described, one may ask: 'What makes these qualities "of 
value?"-^hy do they constitute value? What is value?' The qualities, 
may, indeed, be descriptively true but there can be disagreement on 
why /whether or not they are "of value/' 

The basis for contesting the claim is not factual but now one 
of judgment and meaning > The question is: "What are your criteria for 
'value?' " What do you mean by "value?" If the criteria given do, not 
satisfy the challenger, then, he can counter: "Given these qualities, 
schooling is of no value/' Notice that his counter claim has not 
rendered sentence (c) i^alse and both claims, although contradicting each 
other, are acceptable/semanticallv. (Recall sentence (a) and the 
challenge that rendered it false.) This is, of course, the main 
difficulty In value-questions* Opposing value positions, for example, in 
moral values, political values^ religious values, and so on, may be 
presented but there is no agreed upon methodology for assessing their 
truth, cogency, and correctness. One position may provide a' complete 
justification for itself 'but this does not mean that it has excluded all 
other opposing views from competing with it* Another way of life may be 
equally wel 1- reasoned, susceptible of complete justification. There are 
irreducible open options in the field of value questions. And, even if 
my criteria for value satisfy the challenger, he can raise the further 
question of why I chose such a criteria, or the 'criteria for my choice of 
the criteria, and so on. It is like-a case of my persuading a friend 
that cheating in the classroom is an instance of dishonesty. It is not a 
matter of survival or knowing the "tricks of the trade" of learning. 
Since^I believe in being honest all the time ("Honesty is the best 
policy") it is reasonable to exfiect ilie not to cheat at any one time. My 
friend may be convinced that cheating, no matter how we attempt to change 
its meaning, is a case of dishonesty. It* belongs to the moral question 
of what honest behaviour Is. However, my friend may ask: "Why do you 
believe in honesty being the best policy?" This is harder to answer than 
to show that cheating is an instance of a dishonest act.* Here^ I af^eal 
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to a ruVe to justify my beliefs about honesty, suclj as, "Honesty has 
always been encouraged by my family." When pressed further, "Why?" I may 
reply: "It contributes to pleasurable relationships with others," whicH 
i$ an appeal to a general rule. Still, the point on "pleasurable 
relationships with others" may need to be justified. I appeal to a more 
general rule and f?"nally to my superrule: "Hopesty is anchored in my 
belief in God" or, in the case of others, 'perhaps, "in man's ultimate 
goodness," which rqle is no longer 'susceptible of proofs. It constitutes 
one's first principle? , or some would say, value , used in the sense of an 
ordering principle^ My friend, although convinced of the reasonableness 
of my position, may replyr "I agree with you, cheating is a case of 
dishonest behaviAjr." But I say: Honesty is the best policy only under 
certain confiitipfls. My superrule is: "Live and let live." Either view 
does not cancel the other outbut, on the contrary, with their 
differences, both seem to have a semblance of "truth" and equal 
plausibility. 

V , Ofi religious values, taking religious to be derived from 
, religion considered as a realm of "knowledge" beyond verification and 
tiuman ihspection-, the probl'emj's much more obvious. There is simply^no 
way of'finding out \rfhich religious values based on which religious 
"truths" are capable, of -responding to questions of truth and, some may 
add, of Jogic. All are equaVly acceptable which is, perhaps, also to 
say: "We do not know how to go. about assessing religious statements" or 
"We do not know how to show what we claim to know/to believe to be -true." 
Who is right? Who is wrong? The Jews/the Arabs? The Irish Catholic 
or/and the Irish Protestant? Could all of them be both right and wrong 
at the same timeT ^ . - 

Is this then to say that anV value position, be it in moral,- , 
religious, political situations, or wnatever, is acceptable and that 
there are no standards, whatever they may be, external to the value 
position and to its adherents which can be employed to assess it? To 
admit thus is to say Vith Hump- "Tis not contrary to reason, to prefer -'" 
the destruction of the "whoTeTworld to the scratching of my finger." 
Surely, this is not so. The point 'here is that in the realm of value 
questions, even when it is considered solely within the context of 
ordinary, human experience and'Toiowledge , ,therp are conlplex problems to 
be attended toj!!h4eh 'problems do not obtain in sentences (a) and (b). If 
such problems^re missed, then, value posijtfons may be nothing more than 
mere priVate feelings or sub^jective intuitions which may be impossible or 
indi^ndent of rational considerations and thus questionable as 
ecji^cational matters. Notice, also, that with the use of "value" in / 
sentence (c) there is a suggestion that the sentence is not merely 



describinq schooling*, but also, altjiough in this case, not necessarily 
sc., conmi^ding or prescribing ai certain course or action, saying, "We 
ought to 00 such and such . J ^ If value statements/ judgments almost 
.always are prescriptions. for action, then,' it is all the more imperatijve 
'that the bases for accepting the prescription and for deciding to act^e 
made clear. Values/value questions, "What bught hto do wifh such a 
problem?*', "How ought we tp decide and actZ^,. are mofe directly-^^a^ated 
to human actions, to a g63cl part of our daily liv.ing^ hence, there is 
mueh concern and anxiety over them. The problem, of course, is that we 
are neve_r^ ^absolutely/certain of our values, moraT values, religious 
values, whether they are "right" or "wrong,!' "bad" .or "good," "sound" ir 
"unsound." We ape no't absoTlutely certain hpw we come to "know" them, f 
at all we -can say 'that we "know" them in th^ same manner that we can s<iy 
"We know that Edmqnton *is the capital of Alberta" or in the same manner 
that we are sure pT "2 +^2 h 4." 



been shown that unlike* 
(c) and (d) involve^ more 
The problem of criteria , pf 
the other for purposes of 



To summarise this| sectiorf^- It hafe 
problems in sentepclsj?,(aX and (b); ienfeencep 
than matters of truth/falsity and judgment, 
standard, fbr choosing- one' fJositijon and not 

direction and action in matters o*f 'value questions is the main' difficulty , 
along with the fact that there is personal involvement , on t-he part of 
the chooser,-. in choosing the value position"] While matters of evidence 
and logic ara necessary "bsi the justif icatfon -of -a value position, they 
are not sufficient to oance\out other opposing varlue positions. There 
^re simply irreducible elfepienbs in all of them, which. elements, some 
suspect, ^stubbornly resist educational analysis. If, in. the end,* it i§* 
shown that vdlue-questiohs cannot be resolved splely on matters of. truth/ 
logic*, which are the demands of knowledge, then, on what bases ma^ we sa^ 
that values education , recalling the analysis on '^science" and C 
"ma.t'hematics'*' education, is at all possible? 



Now, to^ inquire into the cpj^ept "vatue" by analyzingtljie' 
mean-ing of the expressions "an aspect of a thing/something iiof^alue/ 
'has^v^lue" and "the value? of the individual." And then to isolate 
aspects of value-questions which may be assessed for their responsiveness 
to the standards of knowledge. " ' 

/\ " Consider the sentence (e) "John values rationality. ",.(6) What 
idoes this mean? Obviously, a relationship, which may be called a' va]ue 
relationship, has been established between a sentient subject (John) and 
a non-sentient object (rationality). Does this mean that "rationality" 
is,' theT^f?)re, valuable for/to John? Not necessarily so. The converse 
of "John^ values rationality*^;!^ nojt "rationality is valuable for John" 
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but "rationality is valued by John." Also?»what Is vaJued Is not 
necessarily valuable, in the same manner th§t what is desired is not 
necessarily desirable. Notice, too, that John did not claim that he 
values rationality. Someone imputed the value of "rationality" to him. 
^ It is possible that rationality is Wt valuable for John or we do not 
know whether it is or it is not' valuab^le for him. The latter suspends 
judgment on the questiwi. ' ffDW ColTtPast sentence ((e) with (f) "I value 
rationality." Others, of course, may queslrioo the valuableness of 
rationality t o me but^cannot say, withoui sbunding crazy, "I value 
rationality anort has not done me any good." It •would be '^l ike saying 
"My beliefs are false and i continue to hold on to them, believing them 
to be false." Clearly, it we say that our values have not benefited us, 
have not in an^ wa^ improved us, then we would be irrational to continue 
claiming tHem to be our values. ^ 

In saying that "I value rationality" I am saying that 
rationality has certain qualities/properties which have been of benefit 
to me. In imputing certaiY) values to others, however, we cannot be 
certain of its benefits to them. The noti6n of "benefit" seems to be 
central to "value" even. when one considers "value" relations between 
material objects, for example: "Rain js good (vaiuablef for the crops." 
"Sunshine is good (valuable) for plants." "The droughts in Dacca are bad 
(disvalued) for the farms." A valuable relation holds when either the 
survfval /growth (valuable) of jemething is encouraged or when something 
is destroyed (value withheld). 

It does not, of couike, mean that anyone who finds rationality 
of valye will automatically find the properties which Sire beneficial to 
me beneficial* to them simply because they are properties found in 
rationa^fity. If this were s^., there would* be no discripri.nation between 
somepnt's value relation (with regard to rational ityy&nd that of 
another. To the extent that I have certain ends for' which I find certain 
properties of rationality to be relevant" and beneficial, then, to that • 
extent my value relations may differ w'ith others. When we say: "We 
value 5chooling"^we are not necessarily saying that all of schooling are 
valued^equally ^by all who say "We value sctiooling." "TEqually here means: 
in. the same manner^ to the same extent; in short, sameness.), Arfd when I 
say: ."I value schooling" neither am I saying: "I value all aspects of 
schooling." When one, says: "I value" he is also'iaying: "I appraise" 
and may or may not find something wanted or desired by him. In 
appriiting rationality or schooling, I ascertain its evaluative properties 
or features which are selected on the basis of their being wanted not 
simplj^ on the basis bf their being properties of an object. "TT] To admit 
the .Tatter )m^<i be to say: "I value- all properties that are found in 
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schooling." This is difficult to accept because to value/to appraise h-as 
to tlo with ^ranking and/or grading. How can all the different properties 
of schooling or rationality be equally appraised? The concepts of 
ranking aftd grading cannot be ^iiscussed in this paper but are mentioned 
only to shpvi tbat when one says: "I value schooling/rationality" it is 
always possible to ask for further cl^rific^tipo. 

•Now, notice the term "want." A given "want" has always been 
shown to be either "good" or '^ad." It is not necessarily of value. In 
contrast, "need" is always a "good" and often is used in the context of a 
normative statement: "You (or 1) need to go to school."- Or, one may 
say: "I watnt to spend my money on a car but I need to save it for next 
year's, schooling expenses." Here, a "want" is judged on the basis of a 
"need" which is of more value. But could itbe argued that any property 

.of something which is judged "of value" to someone always start as 
someone's "wants?" Clearly, it would be odd, for example, for one to 
claim something to be of value/a value to him if he has never wanted/does 
not want it in the ftr^t place. Notice the oddity: "I value x bjjt I do 
not want it."' Pr, "I value my life but I don't care to protect it. It 
does not matter, whether I get killed or not." ("To vatue>"^.Qmething is 
also "to protect/preserve/enhance it.") However, it may be thri:ase that 

"Niot all wants are. necessarily of value/a value to someone. For if to say 
Y value" is also to say "I appraise" then some wants may not be of 
value/a value, as in the example of "wanting a car." "Wants," however, 
ma^ achieve the status of "a value/of value," when they are appraised, 
evaTuated (commonly expressed as the evaluation process) on tHe 
properties which they claim to .have, which they claim to confer on the 
valu^-hDlder, and whether such properties can accomplish thg^ claimed 
purposes and if such purposes are beneficial and which benefits are 
such a magnitude that they are conferred not only on the individual 
value-holder but also on society at large. This means that even those 
who do not share my view. that something is of value benefits from it. 
This, then, is to say that something is of value/has a value to. someone. 

But, perhaps, we have not established securely the case that a 
"want" is not necessarily a value/of value to someone. Notice, again, 
that there is something wrong in saying: "I value something but I don't 
w^t it" or "I want something but I don*t value it." It has to be 
-admitted that it ^s acceptable to say: "Whatever I want I also value. 
My want is my value." Its^eems that whatever one wants one also values. 
In saying this, however, offesj^s obligated to answer such questions as: 
"Why do you consider any want a-^value/of benefit to you? If all your 
wants, are your values, have you appraised them, since appraisal is 
central to be the expression "to value?" If so, how is it possible that 
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all your wants are of value to you?" The answer is, of course, that all 

wants are not given the same value, which is to say that there is no 

claim that all wants have the same capacity to confer on the value-holder 
the same amount and kind of benefits. Some are of lesser value, hence » ' 
may be put aside for a while in considering other values which have 
greajter capacities_to_confer greater benefits on someone. The car that 
Ts wanted" fs a Tesser value. In labelling "schooling expenses" a "need" 
one has given it a "higher value." It could be that if one buys a car he 
may not be able to finish his education; but if he secures his education 
first then he could also secure a car, granting that he still wants a car 
because he judges it to be of value to him. There is then a graduated 
series of values -expressed by such related terms as desires, wants, 
tastes, needs, prizes, treasures. The point is that for something to be 
considered of value to me, it must be the case that I also want it. But 
all wants, are not claimed^ to be of equal value/benefits to someone. 

In judging different wants to be of different values/benefits. 
It IS also possible that different evaluative criteria are employed. •> 
For example, according to the evaluative process of medical science, 
smoking is physically harmful to the body. In s6me cases, it can be 
either a direct or contributory cause to lung cancer. No questions are ' 
asked of the appropriateness of the employment of the scientific process 
in evaluating the effects of smoking to the physical body. I Now, when 
people continue to smoke, it is not because they dp not accept the 
factual judgment of medicine, it is factually correct. Thdy simply 
employ a different evaluative criteria in assessing the effiects of 
smoking, which criteria have nothing to do with whether or not the 
effects of smoking are harmful to the body, but perhaps with one's 
feeling of relaxed pTeasure, a sense of manliness. Continental/ 
sophistication, especially when one smokes a pipe. While the walue of 
smoking is questionable according to one set of criteria, its/benefits 
are upheld by another. And there will always be these prolJrims of 
appropriate criteria, ranking,, or grading, etc. when one appraises what 
he claims to be of value. 

The problem, of course, is that there are diver% wants and 
they are person-relative. No one can question someone who claims he 
knows what is of value to him, thus want something because it is of value 
to him. He a'lone can judge a value to him. (Recall the problem of 
imputing values to others.) But to talk of the value of something to be 
no more than "private, personal wants" is to encourage solipsism, extreme 
individualism and, perhaps, even anarchy. This also gets us back to the 
discussion of subjective and objective values, which, I content, is 
uninformative in elucidating the concept itself. In any case, 
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subjectivism empties the concept "value" because, in its view, it .is 
possible, given all kinds of private tastes, needs, etc^, to value all 
things. In so doing, the discriminatory force of "value/to value" is 
lost. Moreover, the view may be forced to allow for some distortion of 
meaning, in some caSfes. For example, one may claim that it is of 
value/benefit to him to torture himself physically to the point of 
bleeding. If "a value" is purely and solely based on the ">nner feelings" 
of the individual, then, perhaps, there is not much we can do for the 
above inc^ividual. He might as well say: "I am against that which I know 
is good/of interest to me." This, of course, is what Dostoevsky*s 
"underground man" persuades us to accept. But to agree with example 
here, we must allow him the right to give a new meaning t.o "to torture to 
the point x)f bleeding" such that it fits in with the meaning of "benefit." 
If not, then, it is reasonable to say: "This is a pathological case." 

On the other hand, objectivism talks of objects^ acts, 
experiences, as having values in themselves, having intrinsic values.' 
Th'is, perhaps, is a misunderstood expression. To say that a map has an 
intrinsic value is to say that it fulfills its rightful purpose, for 
example, to tell the relationships of different roads, different flakes. 
However, if the map is outdated, hence, no longer serving its intrinsic 
value, it can still have a secondary value, either as an aesthetic or 
historical one. Objects, entities, etc, have intrinsic values given 
their primary purposes. There is msthing more to the expression. (8) 
The main difficulty of objectivisnr is its point that a value-object must 
exist antecedent to the occurrence of the value relation. If 'so,^it must 
be any object. And it would have to say, with its absolute-property view, 
that all objects are .capable of being valued, suggesting potentiality. 
But if all are potentially capable of being valued, there is no way of 
findjng out which is and which one is not capable of being valued except 
after it, in fact, turns out to be so. To be an object capable of being 
valued is no different from simply being an object. Objectivism has not 
rescued "value" from its obscurity completely. 

'To say that there can be no total agreement on^what a value/ 
benefit is to someone, is not to say^ that it cannot be studied objectively 
and independent of personal tastes. ' Certainly, it is possible to study 
what items are wanted by whom, for what purposes, under what 
circumstances, etc. Or, to ask: "Why do they want them? What for?" 
Such questions inquire whether or not such wants can be shown to be of 
value/benefit, whether , or not they do make a favourable ,charige/difference 
in the lives of people. These are indications that although vtOnts/ 
benefits are person-relative, they are not necessarily beyond objective 
and empirical assessment. • ^ 
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In-talking of appraising wants, whether they qualify as of 
value or not, it is also suggested that there are certain aspects of a 
person's judgments thlit something is pT value which may be isolated and 
publicly questioned, independent of his conclusion that this something is 
of value to him. Perhaps, it will not be easy to convince him that what 
he claims to be of value to him is not actually so, especially if he has 
started to believe it. However, it may be easier to show him that his 
method of arriving at His conclusion is questionable. Already suggested 
-is the point that there is an empirical/factual basis of what one claims 
to be of value. If one insists on certain properties of a'thing to be of 
value to him, and it can be shovtn that these properties, translated 
capacities, are in no way related to his purposes, hence his purposes 
cannot be achieved by them, then -it is sheer hard-headedness for the 
individual to go on claiming that the thipg has the capacity to achieve 
his purposes for him. This is simply a mpitter of truth or falsity. 
There is also the matter of reasoning, whether it is valid or invalid. 
That a "want" may be of value to someone,. does not mean that all his 
'*wants" are therefore so. Arguments, too, may contafn logical fallacies. 
And, as shown in the example of "to torture," there is also the matter of 
spurious defiiiitions-, grossly extending meetings of certain words until 
they are emptied of their sensible meanings. But no oia^has the license 
to distort the meaning of words in order to support a private view on a 
given matter. To the degree that these inadequacies may be noted in one's 
claim that something is of value/of benefit to him, then, to this degree 
is his claim questionable on public grounds, even if he argues .that what 
he claims a value is only a value for/to him and is of no concern to 
anyone else. 

That there are such cases thatj^efuse to be examined sensibly 
is evident in the often heard expressions as "It is my value, that's 
all," "What I value, I value," or "That is just his value," suggesting 
. either that they need not be taken seriously or they cannot be assessed 
, rationally because of their "purely" subjective riature. But such cases 
must be distinguished from what has been termed hfere "of vajue/a value"' 
and be lajjjelled "objects of prizing." (9) To express a value is to 
appraise, which is also to judge. And as shown in' the previous section, 
a judgment, insofar as it is a judgment, is grounded on evidence, 
reasons, and other publicly accepted standards. Some judgments are 
correctly called factual value' judgments because they are mo)?fe like 
findings than subjective, appreciative feelings. Some judgments in 
medical and nutritional sciences are of this nature. *'Peter has lung 
cancer," judges the medical doctor* ,0r, "Spinach, because /of its iron 
content, is good for growing ch-ildren," advises the nutritionist. To 
prize, or the act of prizing, pn the other hand, 'IS' *a '^ . . bestowal of 
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^alue on a thing^' (10) regardless of the value of the properties of the 
thing, whether or not the value bestowed responds to certain appropriate 
.objective standards. Here, it is a matter of feelings, preferences 
likings, favourings: "... prizing • . . is a matter of love." (11) 
It is to say: "No matter what the antique dealer says of my piece of 
jewelry, its value is all the world to me." We cannot question one's ' 
object of prizing or expression of personal valuation (or value) unless 
the corresponding process of evaluation/appraisal is also showVi. The 
two, however, are related. ' 

Notice, that to talk of a value/of value is ambiguous. ' If 
suggests either that which is valued, hence, suggestive of values (or 
valuations), or that it is an expression of appraisal or value judgment. 
(Bii't, of course, to assess the value of a thing is not necessarily to 
commend it; nor, to say it is value;!. Gold is found of much value these 
days — this is an expression <of--appraisal — but very few find it of 
value to them enough to buy it. Gold is not everybody's value, or prize.) 
In other words, when oneJi-ekpressing a value judpent, he also knows 
what to value as a feSTfTtof his judging/judgment. "One who can make 
accurate judgments, or appraisals, is also a person who has learned to 
prize what, according to his appraisals, has worth. Hence, his value 
judgments will be simultaneously an expression of his judgments based 
upon grounds of reasons and also* expressions of his preferences, likes or 
favourings." (12) * . 

In attempting to show that "wants" may or may not qualify as of 
value, the process of appraisal was invoked. It was then suggested that 
to appraise is to value, or to make a judgment of value, and as such it 
is capable of being discussed in terms of truthYfalsj;fey, validity, and 
meaningful reasons. Such standards apply to alKe^lTims to knowledge and 
to be considered knowledge or good claims to knowledge, such standards 
must to some extent be met. If they can apply to and can be met by value 
questions, theo, such are not empty of rational considerations. Since we 
have attempted to show that value questions do indeea meet these 
conditions, then value questions can be considered as educational matters 
and can, therefore, be taught. The activities here p^ertain to attempts 
at making knowledge claims which may be described as /^making judgments of ' 
value/worth." Is this to stress the teaching of the process of 
evaluation, appraisal, or making of "sound" value judgments to 'the 
disregard of the teaching of values/valuations? Not io. Bj&tn are 
emphasized, for the argument^is that when one knows howjfeo make a soi^d 
value judpent, then, h^ also knows what to value, wb^items he jSjfJn 
claim to be of value/benefit becausie he has good grounds for sayijig/so. 
Values such as physical health , ^happiness , pleasures, love, honesm 
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loyalty > trust, altruism, and many more, need no apology. There is much 
evidence to show that these are of value, that is, they are able to" 
confer certain benefits to those who hold on to them and also the 
benefits are of such magnitude that they extend to all members of one*s 
society and even to those of other lands. The idea that "values"' are 
discursive and are formed non-rational ly, hence, cannot be taught (but 
may be forced down the learner's throat) is rejected. There is nothing * 
in the meaning of the concept "values" that says that "values" are 
necessarily non-rational. They need not be. (13) 

Now, what of the expression "the values of the individual?" It 
has been stated that if one knows how to assess the value of something, 
then, it is also to say that he has certain values which guide him in the 
making of his judgments. What then does the above expression mean? When 
one says: "I value rationality" he cannot say at the same time "I never 
bother to practise it." Nor can he say: "I do not care much about' 
rationality*"? Again, to say: "I value my health" is also to say "I 
perform certain activities, such as eating well, sleeping decent number 
of hours, which preserve/enhance rny health and I refrain from doing 
certain other activities which are injurious to it. I minimize my 
smoking." All these expressions suggest a tendency to -act in one way or 
another, which actions constitute the meaning and fulfillment of the 
claimed value. From these, it may be gathered that the "valu es of an 
individual" are his ". . . tendencies/dispositions to behave in certain 
ways which can be ascertained by observation." (14) One's values then 
can be publicly assessed, for one thing whether it is true that what one 
claims to be his value is in truth (as observed) his value. The 
discrepancy between what one says and what one does with regard to what 
he says is only too well known. (This point will be touched on briefly 
in another section. ) 

Along with dispositions, one's values are aisb akin to beliefs 
and convictions-. When one says:. "I value educatitfn" it is absurd for 
him to- say "I do not^ however, believe in it'^ or say "I do not cherish / 
it." To say "My values are my guide in decision-making" is also to say 
"I believe in my values." One's values are also one's convictions' 
because convictions tend to issue in action, they are behavioural 
tendencies to action. A belief is also sometimes described as a 
conviction favourable to action. Although in conviction there is a 
suggestion of the degree of intensity of held beliefs which is. not 
explicit in beliefs, thiJs: "My beliefs convicted me of my behaviour" or 
one acts out his beliefs because of the "courage of his convictions," 
Action, then, is a feature shared necessarily by beliefs, convictions,, 
and values; hence, values is also used in the sense of beliefs, or - 
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convictions. When used in this way> then, the^^relatignship of values to ' 
eternal ideas, beliefs about goodness, moral emotions, ideals, norms, 
spiritual principles is suggested. Sometimes, of course, values are 
wrongly reduced to an^ one of them. But action is*a necessary condition 
of "one's values," which may not be so with all of these terms. They are 
suggestive of sets of established criteria, static, rather than dynamic, 
descriptive rather than behaviouristic. As such, they are not necessarily 
related to values, only associated/with the concept. That is, their 
relationship is more psychological' rather than logical. 

Uhen values- are wrongly reduced to these terms, then the idea 
of "what one does one ought not to do" is encouraged. Values, then^ are 
taken as merely ideals or norms. -But, t-he ideals or' norms which are 
employed to judge.^the individual's behaviour are independent of him and 
may not be related to his wants, They, moreover, may constitute the 
so-called "collective, settled >/isdom of society" which tends to be 
'treated as "objective truth's," handed down from one generation to 
another, but rarely, if at all, participated in by its members. In ' * ' 
actuality, such claimed values , -unrelated to the times and not 
participated in by its members, have fossilized/ Empty of cpntent, they 
remain as rituals, ceremonials, incapable. of informing or correcting 
behaviour, resulting in the discrepancy between them and the individual's 
actions; But they may continue to be claimed as values depending upon 
the feelings of society toward them. Norms and ideals function as 
"decorations" Qf society, arousing one's sympathies anjd positive 
feeltngs toward one's own. 

Uke the value of a thing, appraised .for its evaluative 
property and its . . capacity to confer a^enefit.on someone, to make 
a favourable difference to his life," (15) one's values also necessarily 
claim to benefit him. One tends to actualize his values if he knows or 
if he has good grounds for believing that the consequences of his actipn 
will secure hislintended benefit for him. If I claim that church 
membership is one of* my values and observing niy obligations never gave me 
a' feeling of being blessed, but only being asked for monetary donations, 
then I begin to ouestion my saying that church membership, is one of my 
values; it does npt seem to do me any godd. "A person's disposition to 
devote his reseiurces in„ certain ways constitute his values if he takes 
them, to be bfneff^i^l , to be good ways of expending his resources,, or to 
make his life^better than other ways would." (16) 

Earlier, it was suggested that "wants".and "values" are* 
related In the sense that something judged to be "of value" -starts as a 
"want*" When appraised, it. may turn out to be "<?f value/a value." Now> 



whenever one says that he wants something, he usually gets it; usually 
knows what it is that he wants. V/hat one wants, one usually does. For 
"wants" are mostly motivattonaV ; pftgn we act according to our wants. 
Now, if the values of .a p^rsof) are associated with wants, it is because 
the values of a person are also associated with tendencies/dispositions 
to action. "Values are measures of tendencies of persons to promote 
certain ends because they take the attainment of these ends to make "a 
favourable difference to peoples' lives." '(17) There are, of cours4> 

^^ifferent kinds of dispositions, among them, for example, are 
intellectujal dispositions, the tendency to behave in a certain. way with 

•the cognitive, rather than affective, elements dominating. If values of 
a person are his^ dispositions, then, they are also attitudinal 
dispositions . >^ Ttiiey are not merely' inclinations or dispositions but also 
are a "complex organization of thoughts, ideas,, or beliefs which are 
giyen^ a'degree of cohesion by a necessary component of feeling ..." (18) 
Values as attitudinal dispositions partake of affective elements . One's 
values, then are necessarily complex, and, somehow they havea 
stubbornness, a lasting quality, invested as they are with much feeling 
and tjiought, intellect and emotion. Values then partake of feelings but 
the^are nof merely feelings. And even as they are complex, certain 
as/ects can be isolated and be subjected to objective assessment , in 
order that they be judged sound or not. 

For values^ characterized by appraisal elements, are also 
formed on certain Dtiblicly accepted grounds, for .example, those of. 
evi^dence, of log><f, and meaningful reasons, As such, no one can say that 
the grounds for forming his values are only those arbitrary to him, since 
his valtres are his o.Wn. If that which is of value is of value to" him 
only, then it is also of limited value. It is not necessarily pf value 
to others. What if it conflicts with other values in society? To 
dismiss the point by saying "My values are my own and society Has, nothing 
to do with them" is to misunderstand the problem of Values. Value- 
questions arise in the context of society, when in the complex network of 
human social relationships , conflicts of interests are generated. If one.^ 
were all by'himself, he would not need to ask himself: "What ought I to 
do considering myself only?" When values clash with each'' other, the/ 
need to be Justified on grounds publicly acceptable to all, the grounds 
of knowlecfge. JJecisiahs on valug, questions cannot be arbitrary for to tie 
arbitrary is to contradict the nature of value claims. An arbitrary 
decision^ empty of reasonable grounds, is not a judgment of value/worth. 
It^isi;o say: "I watit" not "ly^alue." . . ^ . 

In sum; the argumenVin this paper is that-there are public 
aspects tot|ie questions of values and. evaluative/appraisal process. In 
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analyzing the expressions 'la value/of value" and "values/of th^^^ 
individual," it was shown that their problems ar? not necessarMy beyond 
verification and validation. / Value problems are rational con^derations; 
as such, they can be acknowledged as claims to knowledge . AndT^ more, 
we know of human beings and. their wants, it could also be posslole that 
-knowledge (true staterf^nts) of values could be generated. I>f values cap 

taken as knowledge/good J<nowl edge claims, and there ar^ndications 
that they can be, then they can be taught and, sometime , ^can perhaps 
partake of the universal ity of scientific truths. "A sound judgment 
anywhere could be a sound judgment everywhere." To be able to say this, 
with good reasons and appropriate ^.evidences , could be the beginning of 
the development of universal values for all mankind. 
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' Preliminary Statement . Living in such a rapidly .expanding 
society, it becomes increasingly important that our [^citizens be capable 
of handling pr^oblems, not only on an individual level, but also on ^a 
'level which might be of benefit to others* How might this be 
accomplished? What role shall the schools play, not only in helping 
citizens define the problems of society, t)ut also in equipping these 
citizens with the necessary skills to solve the problems which will 
confront jthem, both now and in the future? How can one possibly predict 
what society will be like in the year 2000? No matter how unreasonable 
it may seem, is it imperative that the schools even consider the role of 
the individual in th^ year 2000? Is thfere a need for a change in. the - 
direction of education, not only to meet the needs of tomorrow's culture, 
but also to meet the needs of today *s| ^ - . . 

. . . there are f^r too many children inUhe ' 
schools'; today who do not seem to learn as Well as they might 
because they simply are not clear about what their lives .are 
for, what is worth working for." We put into this cateigory 
those children whom teachers recognize as being y^ry ' 
apathetic, flighty, uncertain, or inconsistent ,.6r whb are 
drifters, vOverconforrners, overdissenters., or rble pliayers. 
.One thing which'Unites them all is , that they tiave not yet 
found' a meaningful role for their liVes and are therefore , 
' ur>able or unwilling to marshal 1 up their fu.ll intellectual 

resources for use in the crucla^l game of Jiving. CouVd 'it be 
^ . . . that the pace ^and' complexity of modern life has so 
-e-xacerbated the problem ^of deciding wha1>:is gobd and what is 
right and , what is worthy and what i,s desirable that large 
numbers of children are finding it Increasingly bewildering, \ 
* ' even, overwhelming,' to decide what is 'worth valuing, what is 
WQrth orie's time and ^energy? (19:7]f. ' / ^ . 

Perhaps the most unfortunate attitude held.by many educators 
relative to the concept o^f tlie role of exlucation tn. our culture is ^hat ^ 
in our schools we are adequately meeting , the needs of our citizens today 
by Reading t|iem by the 'hand through a cut^ricutum overflowing with, 
relevant information which will heVp. them be the "leaders of tpmorrpw." 

•By allowing the student every opportunity not to think, not to accept any 
responsibilities, and not to ponsider meanTng'ful roVes for their lives 
both now ?nd In the future; ptir schools are instead rationalizing the 
fact that^they are developing leaders and- capable citizens for today, aijd 

' hiding their heads. in the sand when someone asks, "How will these people 
be able to solve their own problems and decide how'arjd what to value in 
the futur^e?" ' ' ' o 
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To place all schools- arbitrarily in this category would be to 
do a great discredit to' those educational systems which are attempting to 
graduate students who can thiDk critically and independently, and will 
undoubtedly be capable of resolving problems and making decisions about 
how and what t6 value, without someone resembling a teacher standing over 
them directing their every move while the students memo^ize the battles' 
of the Revolutionary War. However, the schools which are determined to 
tell students what to think and value concerning a society wjjich may 
already have changed to the degree that it is hardly recognizable, are 
still numerous enough to cause Rogers great concern: 

The world is changing at an exponential rate. If 
our society is to meet'the challenge of the dizzying changes 
in science, technology, conmun'ications , and social 
relationships, we cannot rest on the answers provided by the 
past, but must put our trust in the processes by which new 
problems are met. For, so quickly does change overtake us 
that answers, "knowledge," methods, skills, become obsolete 
almost at the moment •Qf their achievement • • • . In the 
world whith is already^jpoa us, the goal of education must be 
to develop individuals who are open to change, who ^re flexible 
and adaptive, who have learned how to learn , and are thus^ able 
to learn continuously . . . • educators "themsel ves must be open 
and flexible, effectively involved in the processes of change. 
They jnust be able both to conserve and convey the essential 
knowledge and values of the past, and to welcome .eagerly the 
innovations which are necessary to prepare for the unknown 
future. (20:17-18) 

Rogers went on to say that wft^in the educational system, considered as a 
whole, methods must be f ound develop a situation in which personal 
growth is considered important and innovation is not something to be 
feared.^ The climate^ in this educational system, according to Rogers, 
must be'upon the facilitation of self-directed learning , not upon 
teaching . The individual mus^t be aware of all of his experience, 
accepting it to the degree that he realizes this Experience is constantly 
in the process of changing to meet new demands of^^bciety, (20:17-18) 
The concerns of Rogers must also be considered when discussing values and 
teaching, 

; 

We therefore see values as constantly being related 
to the experiences that shaqe them and test them. They are ^ 
not, for any one person] so*much hard and fast verities as 
. they are the results of^hammering out a style of life in a* 

♦ 
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, certain set of surroundings. After a sufficient amount of 
hammering, certain patterns of evaluating and behaving tend 
to develop. Certain things are treated as right, or 
desirable^ or worthy. These tend to become our'values . . . 
We shall be less concerned with the particular value 
outcomes of any one person's experiences than we will with 
the process that he uses to obtain his values .... From 
this assumption comes what we call the process of valuing . 
(19:28) 

The emphasis in this cliapter is on the process of valuing , 
rather than the teaching of values , and the difference is more than a 
slight shifting of. words — it |s indeed a difference in degree, not in 
kind. The climate that should exist in which values clarification migtit 
occur will be discussed, but nor the outcomes of establishing such a 
climate. If values are highly personal (and this author suggests that 
they are), then to. specify which values are to be taught in our schools 
would be highly personal. Instead of specifying values, the author would 
prefer to describe a climate which he feels must exist in the classroom 
if the consideration of value alternative^ and consequences is, to occur. 
The writer supports the belief of some that because youth are bombarded 
today with so many conflicting value positions, the primary service the 
school setting can provide is to* create an environment wherein value 
clarification can begin. The reader will note that in earlier statements 
in this chapter, the authorohas been carefuT to use this' phrase: "how 
and what to value." This was not by accident. , It is necessary to know 
how to value in ordgr to make any sense out of what to value, as well as 
making alterations in value positions throughout life. Specifying a 
process for valuing does not make any pr^rdetermined judgments about what 
values are "good" or "bad." We have a sy$tem of voting in our country. 
This system is a "process" and does not always guarantee that voters will 
make "good" decisions relative to placing people into elected office. 
The process is guaranteed, but not the products. The same is true for y 
values and valuing. 

Because the author's subject area teaching field 'is sociaj 

studies, the examples provided in this chapter were drawn from that area. 

Although the proces$ of v^ji^ng must permeate the entire school scene, 

much emphasis has been given ov^r to this process in the last ten^yearsr. 

by social studies educators in our country, 
t 

An Analysis of Society and Culture . The writer feels that it . 
is important to have an understanding of the roles played by society and 
culture in education, jln order to gain a better perception of how these 
roles relate to a process of valuing. 
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If we are really convinced that the democratic "process" is the 
best form* of goveroment under which to live, then it seems reasonable to 
.^assume that these same ideas shouW be related^ directly to our schools. 
T.or how can we live a democratic process outside the schools and expect 
oar stydents to accept any other process inside the schools? What does 
democracy mean for the valuing process? A partial answer lies in the 
definition of democracy given by Bayles: "We propose that democracy 
should be.fdefined as equality of opportunity to participate in making 
g[roup decisions and equality of obligation to abide by them, once they 
are ^nade, ^tfffd^until they are revised or rescinded." {1:157) 

Defining (J^ocracy as above pTaces no limitations 
on the laws that a people may enact, ^as long as the 
* enactment-stipulation is satisfied. The process of- law-^ - 
making is stipulated, but not the product . Therefore bad 
laws may be enacted as well as g^ood ones,, both kinds 
democratically. Democracy does nbt specify nor guarantee * 
that laws nwst be good ones tha*; they muSfpt^^oQiote the-- - 
general welfare or satisfy-any oth^r criterion. for\5t)odness. > 
This is €he danger -that forever faces a democratic people j 

. it can democratically make Mistakes as we.ll as avoid them 
.... By defining democracy, as process rather than as ^ 
product (as the, definition does), no properly enactedlaw 
violates the definition. Even if one law contradicts or , - 

, negates another, if we wish it that way, that way it shalf 
be, (2:71-72) 
\ 

This same process applies directly to valuing. Values which are deemed 
"good" and "bad'i'are only in the "eyes of the beholder." This Is in / 
itself a value judgment. We must afford students the same freedom in 
making mistakes which Bayles discusses above. The freedom to make 
m^si^es is a luxury not reserved to adults. As teachers, we should not 
shield students and try to create an artificial vacuum around ttieir • 
lives. We become afraid students will not adopt "our" value's and beliefs, 
and therefore the tendency Is to impose instead of providing \ climate 
wherein students can explore, discover they have. made mistakei, and le^trh- 
The question then is: If we do this, what are the protections that 
prevent unwise 3nd irresponsible behavior? Bayles Identified two 
safegua.rds in his 'definition of democracy which also apply to %\\^ valuing 
process. The first safeguard is in the latter part of the definition of 
democracy itself. The idea that' we must live with whatever laws we make 
is a veny powerful concept. As. Bayles said: "If we have to lie 'in the 
bed we make', we tend to exercise tare in its making." (2:72) If we feel 
a commitment to live by those values we Cherish, we may exercise care in 
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the selection and prioritizing processes. The second safeguard, 
according to Bayles, is educational. "We need not only to want to do as 
well as we can, but we also need to become as able^ as we can." {2r72) 

ISYi't it possible to arrive at these same socretal conclusions 
relative t6^ democracy as they might pertain "to the schools? f Education in 
a democracy"?hould help members of society find a consensus in their 
central values, and a consensus on the meaning of democracy, but in ways 
which are in keeping with the requirements of a democratic culture: not 
indoctrination\ but in terms of equality of opportunity, and equality of 
obligation. <kx\ apt term for describing the task of education in a 
democracy is "creative resolution of conflicts" (10:10-11) 

The writer has found the following criteria useful i« 
describing the process of valuing in a democracy: choosing freely, 
choosing from among alternatives, choosing after thoughtful consideration 
of the consequences of each alternativej.". prizing and cherishing, 
affirming, acting upon choices, repeating. (19:28-29) These criteria are 
described in much greater detail in Values and Teaching ; however, the 
authors make a point that these criteria, taken collectively, comprise 
the process of valuing . If one is omilited, or is incomplete, the process 
has not been used inj'ts entirety^ 

Instead of viewing values and .teaching as a process, teachers 
have traditionally done one or more of the following in teaching values: 

1. Moralizing is the direct, although sometimes 
subtle, inculcation of the c(dult*s valued upon the young. . . ; ^ 

2. Some adults maintarn a laissez-faire attitude ' 
toward the transmission of values. The rationale here is: 

No one value system i3 right for everyone. People have to 
forge their own set of values. So I'll just my children 
or students do and think what they 'Want without intervening 
in any way; and eventually everything will turn out all 
right. ... 

^ 3. Modeling is a third approach in transmitting 
values. The rationale here is: "I-will present myself as 
an attractive model who lives by a certain set of values. 
^ The young people with whom I come in contact will be duly 
impf^essed by me and by my values, and will want to adopt and 
emulate my attitudes and behavior." (22:15-18) 
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Raths, et.al- , had similar examples of ways that have been suggested for 
. "helping^ chilclren develop values: • 



Setting ^in example. . . . ' ^ 
• 2. Persuading and convincing. . . . 

3. Limiting choices i^y giving children choices 
only among values "we" accept. ... 

4. Inspiring by dramatic or emotional pleas for 
certain values. ... 

5. Rules and regulations intended to contain and 
mold behavior until it is unthinkingly accepted as 
"right". ,. r\ 

6. Cultural or religious dogma presented as 
unquestioned wisdom or principle. ... * 

7. Appeals to conscience, appeals to the still, 
small voice that we assume is within the heart of everyone. 
(19:39-40) 

These same authors were concerne^d about the above-mentioned traditional 
methods of teaching values when they asked: • 

Why must teachers see their role only as putting 
things into the mind of the child? Why can't a role be 
defined that would help a child take all. the confusion that 
already exists in his mtnd, remove* it, look at it, examine it, 
turn it around, and make some order out of it? Why can't 
■ ^ teachers learn to spend some of their time helping children 
' understand what the bewildering array of beliefs and 
attitudes that saturate our modern life are all about and 
which suits him best?. Is this not the road to values, to 
clear and personal values? '(19:45) 

Hilda Taba, in her book. Curriculum Development : Theory and 
Practice describes three current conceptions of the function of the 
school in society. It is necessary to examine these in answering the 
Questions raised above. The three ideas suggested by Taba are: 

(1) schools as the preserver and transmitter of cultural heritage; 

(2) schools as the instrument for transforming culture; and (3) schools 
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as the means-for ^'ndividu&l development. Tabai said, in discussing these 
three functions of the school, that an educational program based on any 
one of the three is inadequate- The writer will take each of these 
ideas; discuss them in turn, and suggest the importance of these Yelative 
to a process of valuing. ^ , - JL * ' 

• • ' ^ 

In tbe first alterrtatiVe* we have man as a rational animal, and 
the chief function of education is to develop the rational mind. ^ - 
Education then becomes the cultivation "of the intellect. The premise 
here is that if the faculties of the mind are developed in balance, man 
will lead the ".good" life. "This group argued tijat since ^11 cultural 
traditions have roots, cultural continuity is possible only if education 
preserves this heritage by passing on the truths worked .out in the past 
to the new generation? thus developing a common cultural background and 
loyalties." (23:18-19) The Harvard Report on General Education points 
out that it is the function of the' school "to pass on the inherited view 
of man and society, and that its main task is to perpetuate such' ideas as 
the dignity of man and common beliefs in what is good.* . . , It Is the 
business 'Of educati9n to instill a commitment to these truths. (23:18-19) 
The writer's question, here is "How do we do this in light of the teaching 
of values as a process?" Pentbn considered the following questions, 
which seem relevant at this point: . 

1. Should social studies education try .to he^p 
preserve American ctilture by 'passing on-its vAlue^? If so, 
how? Should teachers endorse the values of thjgir culture 
over those of oiher cultures? Should positive, attitudes ' 
towar^d the democratic law-making process be taught, beyond 
simple compliance with laws as a procedural necessity? 

2. What . . . does the word "democracy" . . mean? 

3. How best can citizenship be defined for the 
education of the young so that they can function in a^ch^nging 
world ahd yet adhere to the ideals of our democratic society? 
v(9'^64) i ^ * ^, <^ 

After listing these questions, Fenton inserted the following thoughts: 

^'Transmitting oUr culture" in a changing society 
mean^ self-examination and a certain detachment; for, unless 
our analyses are good,: our teachings may go into limbo with' 
' the^assing of some special set of circumstances . . One ' 
great danger we face under this system i$ not that the j:hild 
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will be r^t^l T f oiis "or ^ 1 risuf ft ci ent 1 dobi ie n- Jbut ^li^tfe>e =^ . 

will learn his lesson of dpcljity'too^ wellf '-'^Ou^^^^ v 

impose the sdhopl schedule^ the^?ubject matter^i thel^pe^onnet, 

>the fo^s of di5cjp1ine;dn\ali ;0e,5«jna^^ the; qliil4 ta{(es,'-. 
/ what is offered/ As long as.he at^ 

the <Jf)ndl+tlon Q;f his''pro9r|$S t&ward;xidaHihobd^.;f)i5;;d^^^^ 

in these matters does not Interfere mth> Jatfe^^ 
\ But the^'tratntng is dye^whelpilngly in dpcljxty'ra^^r ;than w 
^^self-reliance" 4nd independence, and many^adul.ts ;,)>ave obviousjy,/ 
. been ov^irifl'uenced by thjs trainin^^ The^ find def>ef)5dency " ' / r • 

hard to relinquish. '{9\-68j'71} ^ ' /V r 

'Tl^e author^was not only concerned with^Jie phild learning, the less<?n of' 
dependency too well, but also learning, the lesson pf at Ww1rig>T^ :inoral 
conduct to be imposed upon him from without > rather thaQ.Jrom with'iri> 

, Is cultural continuity possible only if trutlis are' ^ssed On.t 
'Can we ask 'the learner to accept culture as having. vaTue^ wjl;hbut-' . ' 
teaching him how it came to be? Yes» v^e-can ask^ him, but should we? 
an example^ do we indoctrinate children in the traditions of patridtism, 
or dp we follow a -step-by-5l;ep* analysis of this concept? Ihe key 
question tP this entire position j's: Do we impose our values, on - 
someone, or rather do we allow^them to establish a personal iet of . \ 
values for th^mselveis'? What are these truths , and how do we teach the^? 
Along with "tf'ahsmHtirrg cultural heritage" must go the acquisition of ^ 
self-reliance and iridepertdence. ^ Patrick also ^attenipied .an answgic to / 
th^se questions: - -^-^ . * ^ ^--^ ' 

Onejtiight Interpret"" the fladings of politlcal/'V ' / 
social izationNrpsearch as leading' to the <:bhi:ihision that 
fresh positive^efforts Should be, made, to improVe^.tbe. ^ . 
political soeli^lization strategies of American .^bool,s^ .^r : -y 
. ; . Social recorilt^ructioiiism. according to a pireconcelved / \ 
V blueprint of immutable, "truths" is certain-ly not consistent"' i^.- 
. ^'with the previousl5^;mentiQned ideological , orientation. 
. Rather It fe* assuiped that central to the improvement of / ' 
\ political socialization strategies of secondary schools 
should be efforts to ke§f? the, social izat ion. proces^^^^^^^ / 
ended by provicfing young people ttie* tools to reflectively, 
thinlc about their , belief s> With Idia^ositions to cVitioally 
.V exapine traditiptt^l -practices, andj/ith an educajtlonal 
' atmosphere conducive'to reflectl^^e^hiliking. (16:71-72) 

•*The second .al ternative, as thtrpduced by Patrick,^ -rs'^t he.. 
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w.\ ' ' s'?re.$fte^ needs,, and tKfn .eft|?ate "the_>peopre:tj5'|d f or'th . and ihpi^^ , •' ' : : 

' iv.- / necessary changesT it i s eised upon ^he tacit 'tbSifr .5oc\&Xy/otisir}^fS y and ^, » , 
->■■ ■■" no.t :ij(pjDn tha- fact tba.t tM^,are' ^'t^erfia? ^trutlls.'- - ; ' J-'.,';: ; -'■'.^y- 

^ ■ ■•„- . The ,jria1il'th^)^4,Mv-th'ns group' was: tli^it the, i^^^^^ ■.. 



is ngt inerely a residu>t\1i)$tltutlon maintain things 
tjiiej^ aret edi^cation ha^Va ^^^eaMve fiiQCtion. tp play in the' - . 
sR.aping of individuals a[i^Jhtough'.th6iTi the shapirjg of , , \ 
the culture . < The m^f^ theses of ,th,e Veconstiijiation^TS't;,^ " 
position are.soinewKat ,as -^-llowsf* the tVamsfarmation. of , > >• . 
socfiety by t'fechnplogicar.^d/.^^^^ i4. so ■ 

radiqal as to require a hew\m^ral , and intellectual J^onsensus'^ ^ 
capable of folding and direfttf'og .this. .transformation, ' It i^f,* 
the task of educators to ana%|:e |hV,soGid] trends > to ^ ' 'r'''!^,"-, 
di stern the problems society |^ facing, , to specu^l^te .on^iha , ; 
consequences?. of the current si^jpjal dynamics* ah^l-to prpject./ ' 
the values andnhe goals ;whic|f^'ji.e§d ,M be sought ^tp/ifit^i.ntsLih' 
^a democratic way of.^life.. . VV C^i^^icaT ex^mlhati^^^^^ , • 
reconstruction of the cultura^r heritage — rn- the light , of 
cutrrent problems and^ conditions, Va'tHer,thai^, jn€^^^^ of ^ 

-tradljtional /ideas*^. musf constitdte the c^fe Pf^ t(ie^e.ciuc*ati 
prbgwift^f today- ' (23:23^27) ' , /' f# \ ' - 

\'\-^^\^j'y'^/ls no on6 else res pons ibl'e fQ^,'analyzing the socijil trends, 

fexcepT the educators? ,(<hat roU/doe$;,'$OG:iety play -in^decid^'ng what needs 
.V^ ^;tp-'Jje sought "to maintain a demotratic way of life?" What 'is meant by. 

'."mWding and 4lirfecting?" What do we mean by "shaping individuals?" Hdw 
>>-4p we predlft What society will be Tike twenty-five years frpm now? How 
. ;',>y^l.id is it W^ecide.-upon values, of any kind .by reconstructing society 
' /ajonev ^pd copiidi^rin'g no o,ther alternatives? * . 

The thifc((<alternative, as presented by Taba^ is'that it is the 
I^inction 6f' ttfe'School to develop the individual. "The idea was to move 
V v the chjVd iffto the center of educational activity and to allow him 

freedom to develop as a unfque personaTity'j* (23:28) A more moderate 
.* conception of Individual development as di^^cussed by Taba "Included 
. concern wjth the needs of the individual and'With his fullest opportunity 
for self-realization in an intellectual a^irfell as emotional sense, while 
recognizing that thfs development needs to combine social ^nd intellectual 
''discipline and fre'edom^^in reasonable bafarti^e." (23:28) Again a question 
arises; Are we Aaking.'the student out of i>^situation in which his. had 
Relatively little freedom/and placing him in a situation iri^ which he has 
tpo mtfch freedom? ^Dpes the^child have complete freedom in making the 
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rules by which he lives in the classroom, or in the learning, situation? 
This attitude resembles the laissez-faire approach mentioned earlier Vn 
this chapter. When Bay les discussed "equality of opportunity" in making 
jSjroup decisions, this could be interpreted ^as a^desirl to havp a 
c/operativ€ student-teacher process in arriving at procedures best 
^designed to deveTop the individual and initiate and sustain the valuing' 
process.;, ' 

.As Taba concluded, it seems that no one of • these by itself.can 
answer 'the problem of the school's relationship to society; "the : 
overlapping. in these conceptions are too great to make possible a refined ' 
classification of concepts of the function of education." (23:18) . 

* * * ' * , * " 

^^.^ It would appear rather difficult to find the function of 
educatid)n in society 'alone. • We cannot blindly accept the values of 
socie.ty for education, but we must make a professional interpretation of 
these values, ^and this involves something different than reconstruQ^ionism. 
If we are going to have a , democratic System of aducation, we must realize 
that our ideas of what constitutes "democracy" are qonstastly changing, / 
to meet new conditions. Teaching and'learning and*educational values 
must reflect the needs of the learners. There is a need to equip 
students to meet and cope with change. Students should learn under their 
own initiative, with ajj^aDiding interest in. doing so. . * ' 

In t])M^O's the s.chools would, at the very least, seem to ' 
have these^foQr major tasks:- -'.^ ^ * 

1. The task, of strengthening general rather than 
special education; ' ' o ^ ^ ' • 

2. The task of creating minds capab*le of coping 
'*'Wit*h a fast-changing world; . 

3. The'task of 4)roviding value orientation. Db'we 
instill the values 'we wajit our students to have, or do we ^ 
lead them to consider* the consequences of accepting or , ^ 
rejecting any of these values? Do we ask them to commit 
themselves to values which will help them later in life? The. 

* writer feels we do, with the understanding that future* l 
developments might alter these -values. Does everyone have 

_ the right to his own opinion concerning what he -values? As/ 
long as this opinion Is a considered opinion , students have-a 
right to value those things important tp them..' How does an 
opinidn become a considered opinion? As long as orte follows 




^ the seven criteria listed earlier for the valuing process, 
opinions will be thought' to be considered , \ \ 

<^ ^ ^ > . 

4. The task of developing new insights into .the 
dynamics of individual^ behavior. 

\ 

Perhaps at this point we should differentiate between society 
and culture. Simply stated,; society would be current 'factors, and 
cultufe would be the. broader patterns of different typ6^s of society. It 
Is a design or pattern of shared regularities, and expectatiaHs^. 
Immediately we come to the problem of relating personal i\ty and character 
fn terms of cultural concepts. 



In his book. The Lonely Crowd : A Study of a Changing American 
Character , Riesman distTngliishes various types of socT^lization in 
culture. These'are: (1) tradition-directed a {gndency ;to follow 
tradition; (2) inner-directed early development of an internalized set 
of 'goals; (3) other-directed — tendency to be sensitized to the 
expectations , and preferences of others. The question becomes one, then, 
of how to reduce-overadjustment, conformity, and anomie , and how to * 
support individuality and autonorny in this age. The function of the 
schools is to move the student from a situation in which he is basically 
other-diregted,, to a situation in which he is basically self-directed, in 
which he can think and act for himself. The student may begin his 
^ucational career being directed by a teacher, but hopefully he will end 
th^s career directing himself in the kinds of activities which appear 
fKDSl^ meaningful to him. The student must have the freedom to utilize the 
seven criteria which taken together comprise the valuing process. The 
writer would maintain that the concept of personality of culture is 
phenomenological in nature. ,The meaning we give to culture is what we 
.make it to be* The individual is not governed by' his environment, nor 
does he master it; but we see environment and culture in terms of how it 
relates to our concept of self and how we see our self. - We develop a 
concept of seff and a relation to culture through our interaction with 
different things. This is alao7another way to describe the valuing 
process. ' , • ^ 

We have a tendency to be ethnocentric and concentrate on our 
culture. However, again, "culture" means different things to different 
people, depending:upon their perceptions. For example, people living in 
a "culturally deprived" area tend to perceive their cultune differently 
perhaps than those not living, in that area. Consequently, our value 
patterns will develop) out of the things we^see as^ significant, growing 
but of our experiences • v 
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Teaching/Learning and the. Valuing Process . Before discussing 
the teaching/learning procesFwhTcFT complements the valuing process/ it* 
is necessary to entpr a brief discussion of human behavior. This 
behavior is based on theory we do A because we theorize it will ' 
produce B. This behavior ts based on a^isumptions about' people, what they 
are like and what their nature js. Wheij we have different assumptions 
about what other people are like, we relate to these people differently. 
If we think people are naturally "bad" we relate to them in this way'. 
Witness the teacher who just cannot leave his class ^alone during attest, 
because they're sure to cheat. Isn't it too bad the teacher created the^ 

*kind of atmosphere in that class Where students felt they had to cheat to 
survive? If we think people have the capability for good, we /tend to 
relate to them in positive ways. The self-fulfilling prophecy usually 
proves us right if we expect bad, that's what we get, and if we look 
for good,^we usually can find it. Gordon- All^ort Kas specified three 
psychological models about the nature of man. The first model is that 
man, is a reactive being . Here we see man being pushed'and pulled around 
by the. stimuli in his physical environment. He is not proactive in the 
sense that he controls or wishes things to happen in certain ways. He* is 
reactive, and his behavior is 'control led by his environment. The second 
model is manias a reactive being in depthr . Here man's behavior is a 
function of things of which he is unaware. /The third model shows man as 
beinq-in-process of becoming . Man has the potential for good, and this 
potential i3 nurtured by his environment. Man is not controlled by his 

.sTsnvironment,- nor does man do the controlling over environment. Rather, 
man and environment are constantly interacting as man is in the process 

?fif beconving. ^ ' \ 

These three models are notTverifiable in the scientific sense. 
There is no way to establish the "truth" about man's nature. E. G. 
Williamson once said that he did not like the word truth; \He said, 
"Truth is a shady spot where we sit down to eat our lunch before moving 
on." (17, 1972:119-r20) . ' . ^ 

Douglas McGregor \i*n The Human. . Side of Enterprise haSy developed 
two theories to explain human behavior. The traditional view of man, 
widely held, was labeled "X" and seemed to.be based on the following set 
' of assumptions: , : ■ 

1. People are naturally lazy; the^l^^r to do ! ^ 
nothing. * v ,. 

2. ^ People work mostly for money and status rewards. 
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3. The main force keeping people productive iR 
their work is fear of being demoted .or fired. 

4. 'People remain children grown larger; they are 
naturally dependent on leaders. 

. ^ . 5. People expect and depend on direction from 
above; they do' not think for the'mselves. 

* 6. Peoptle need to be told, shown and trained ijj^ 
proper methods of work. 

7. / People need supervisors who will v/atch them 
closely eno^h to be able to praise good work and reprimand 
errors. 

8. People have little concern beyond t^eir 
immediate, material interests.^ 

9. People need specific instruction on yiat to do 
and how te-^ it; larger policy issues are none of their 
business. 

lOi People appreciate being- treated with courtesy. 

IK People are' naturally compartmentalized; work 
demands are entirely different from leisure activities. 

12. ^People naturally resist change, they prefer^ 
^stay in the old ruts. 

13. Jobs are pr:imary and must be done; people are 
selected, trained? and fitted to predefined jobs*. 

14. * People are formed by^ heredity, childhood, and ^ 
youth; as adults they remain statf^; old^dogs don't learn 
new tricks. ^ \ ' ' ' 

15. u People need to be "inspired" or pushed or drive^^^^ 

^ r ^^"^^ 

.Another view of man v\^s called "Y" or theory "Y". This set of 
assumptions about the nature, ^bf'^ftian is set out below: 

^ 1, People ap naturally active; they set goals, 

and enjoy striving. , 



2. ' People seek many satisfactions in work; prtde^ 
in achievement; enjoyment of process, sense of contributiolfr^ 
pleasure in association; stimulation of new challenges, 

3; ' the maia. force keeping peopT« productive in 
their work, is desire to achieve their personal and social, 
goals. ^ : 

4. People normally mature beyond childhood; they . 
•aspire to independence, self-fulfi-llment^ and responsibility. 

« 

' 5. People close to the situation see and feel what 
. is needed -and are capable of self-di recti on. 

6. *Pgople who understand and care about what they 
are doing can devise and improve their own methods of doing 
•work. , / 

\ ■ 

^.7. People neeii a sense that they are respected as 
capable of assuming responsibility and self-correction. 

People seek to give meaning to their lives by 
idejitifyi rig with nations, communities, churches, unions, 
companies, and causes. ' 

9. People need ever-increasing understanding; they 
need to grasp the meaning of the activities in. which they are 

;ngaged; they have cpgnitive >hunger in extension into the 
ni verse. 

^ , 10. People. crave genuine rfespe^tTrom their fellow 
man. 

11. People ar|e naturally -integrated; when work and 
play^are too sharply separated botTi deteriorate; "The only 
reason a wise man can give for preferring leisure to work is 
the better;^(ia5HiM)f the work he can do during leisure. " 

. 12.* People naturally ttre of monotonous routine and 

enjoy new experiencn^i in some degree everyone is creative.* 

# ♦ • 

* ^0 ' People are primary and seek self-realizationv 

>^bs must' be designed, modified and fitted to people. 
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14. People constantly grow; ft is never too late 
to learn; they enjoy learning and increasing their 
understanding and capability* 

15. People- need .to be released and .encouraged and 
assisted. ' 

• The ne?d is to make our assumptions about human behavior more 
explicit and to check how well our own behavior reflects our assumptions. 
Theory Y is more dynamic than X,^more optimistic about the possibility 
for.human growth anQ. development, more concerned with self-direction and 
self-responsib/ility, more consistent with the available social science 
knowledge. The kind of environment necessary to allow the process of 
valuing to occur is the Theory Y environment depicte^ by McGregor, and 
'.the being-inrprocess of becomina^:ite^?efce^ by Allport. The student must 
h^ve an ooporrtunity to inter^fixwith his environment, and we as teachers 
must aff orS/ to students* th^fHTreedom to become. It is vital to understand 
that the way we view man/and his behaving has a tremendous impact in the 
,way we perceive the v^e -forming process. 

/ What type/of \teaching is most complementary to the learning 
atmosphere descrfbefd above? The writer feels that the method known as 
reflective teachliro deserves cpnsi deration. How^can reflective teaching 
facilitate the valuing process? "If, in addition to developing as many 
/eep>. .penetrating, dependable, and inclusive ones as 
-^ssible, democratic education is to be focal^y concerned with enhancing 
^ thf capacity tojxlevelop insights indepeadently , it follows that a basic 

ive is to teach students hov( to think as well as what to 
And if we are to keep withi/) the framework of democracy. 



^^edjcaj^ion objec 
thTnk." (2:76) 



it, would seem fl^at we would want to "promojte more adequate and more 
"Tiarmonious student outlooks on the life of which they are (or foreseeably 
will be) a parL and heightened capacity to reconstruct outlooks 
independently./* (2:99) Reflective teaching and. learning is a process of 
arriving at Ijfdon't-know situations. Tp first step is problem-raising 
#^{arriving at ^ "fork-in-the-road"), an^ the second st^ is problem-solving, 

RejFliective teaching is problem-centered teaching, and the fact 
ihat genuin/ problems .which' are meaningful to the students are bfeing 
Considered distinguishes reflective Reaching from nonreflective teaching. 
/'At the outset of the study, a real /question develops for which students 
nave np an$w^V, or at least no adequate one. And through the study the 
students and/teacher, working cooperatively, develop a new or more 
adequate solution." (3:327) The teacher acts more as a guide » and the 
cja^s is/involved actively ^n att^pting^o arrive at tentative 
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conclusions. The word "tentative" is used, becausel the conclusions 
reached by the class will not be final, fixed conclusions; but, rather, 
they will be conclusions which are left open, pending further 
investigation. Once the valuing process is complete (i.e., all seven 
criteria implemented and tentative conclusions reached) it is necessary 
to continue using the criteria — future conclusions will quite likely 
alter present determinations. The teacher guides the students by posing 
hypotheses, insisting upon definitions, and separating facts from value 
judgments. 

JPo accomplish this, the teacher uses approaches 
which help student^ become aware of the beliefs and behaviors . 
they prize and woufti be willing to stand up for in and out of 
the classroom. He u^s materiaTs"and metnods which encourage 
students to considerJl?ternative modes of thinki^ig and acting. 
Students, learn to weigh the pros and cons ^nd the 
consequences of the various alternatives. The teacher also 
helps the students to consider whether their actions match 
their stated beliefs and if not, how to bring the two into 
closer harmony. Finally, he tries to give students options; 
in and out of class; for only when students begin to make 
their own cnoices and evaluate the actual consequences, do 
they develop their own values.^ (22:20) 

Summary . Thi-s chapter has been concerned with creating a 
climate in and oi)t of school! wherein the valuing process might* occur. 
This climat^jT^e^ to extend \beyond the classroom and encircle our 
students* lives. We're making a plea for consistency. We do not want . 
"life" to be one thing and "school" to be something. else. The two should 
be completely interrelated. If teachers feel comfortable teaching^' and 
in fact being , in the kind of environment described in this chapter, the 
criteria which comprise the valuing process will take care of themselves. 

There are numerous examples of the vfse of values in the 
classroom. The book Values Clarification : A Handbdok of Practical ^ 
Strategies for Teachers and Students contains numerous values-oriented 
.activities, representative of each of the seven criteria of the valuing' 
process. The reader is urged to familiarise fjimself with this 
publication. The publications from University Associates (17, 18) 
provide excellentVactivities and springboards for value clarification. 
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For some* time philosophers of education have claimed to be 
hampered in their philosophizing about etiucation because of the ambiguity 
of the concept 'education/ It is as if the changes in knowledge' brought 
about by new empirical inquiries and methodologies has made .heretofore 
acceptable criteria for using this concept no longer iid^quate. And, 
since it*is the philosopher who must see to it that such problems of 
language use are se,t right, it would seem that attempts at philosophizing 
about education without a clear understanding of what 'education' means 
(i.e., how the term is to be used) are premature. But 'education' is not 
the only concept for which criteria must be reviewed and/or revised, 

^'Teaching,' the subject of several philosophical investigations over the 
pa'st decWg^still requires attention. Its rjelation to 'learning,' which 
itseVf-iTasacquired new senses as a result of educational/psychological 
res^rehes, as well as its relation to 'education' are but two of the 
many fstcets of this concept that need to be e^SJamined, That the title 
'■Jfie Teaching of Values" is at best very wide-ranging and at worst 
fiopel^ss^y confused bears witness to the ambiguity of this concept, 
SwpqV^ov some, this phrase represents a practice inherently worthwhile 
and full of promise for the "new generation" while for others it implies 
the most invidious form of indoctrination. And, if this were not 
trouble enoughl^ just what -values are to be taught? Personal values? 
Inherent values? pontrlbytory valu^es? Societal Values? Is. the teaching 
of values meant to form tKe ' basis a^.jnoral education or is a^^moral 
education one wherein duties and obligations are niade clear^(i.e,, utiles 
are presented and the consequences of rule-breaking described in detail)? 

7 Is the teacher of values like the artist who unlocks naW melinirtgs in 
work$ of the masters or is he more like the Calynnist who describes ^ut 
one way of seeing the world?' And finally, is it correct at all to sa^y 
that teachers can", do,, or should teach values? Would it not be better to 
refine the students* processes of valuing — to sharpen their criteria 
for holding or making certain value claims, or, does this shortchange 
them? Is the teacher attempting to provide the students with insights 
into what things are valuable by allowing them only to discuss and 
rfeappraise their own valuations and, if so, is this not like teaching tlie 
joys of gourmet cookery by concentrating on how to manipulate or choose 
utensils, balance ingredients, and how to chew and swallow? Surely there 
is more the teacher can do, or is ^here?' * . 

It will perhaps be objected that to raise so many questions 
while claiming. that 'teaching' is ambiguous results only in a 
proliferation of problems and is, at base*, a.r:a;ther unfair practice. 
Surely the questions are difficult enough butvtne answers seem now to be 
almost impossible to give. What answers, are considered will depend on 
how one understand^ the matter of "teaching values" which itself depends 
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on how the concepts 'teaching' and 'value', are to be understood. And, as 
if this sort of artalysis would not therefore be difficult enough, ' 
"teaching values" rtjust be examined in the context of edudation (i.e., 
whatever is referre'd to by 'education') the aspects of wliich phenomenon 
important to these Sorts ol questions have yet to be clearly understood. 
But questions of theVtype above must be raised if for no other reason 
than they may inspireXeducational philosophers and practitioners to more 
carefully consider just what "teaching values" entails.' It is impossible 
tq answer these questio>3s here and no attempt will_,be made to do so. 
What can be done, howeve\, ancj what seems appropriate for a philosopher 
to do in a few words, ig-to attempt to put in clearer perspective some of 
the reasons why teaching, values ,^nd valuing have been and are regarded 
as important ingredients of moral schooling. 

To say that "X is teaching" is elliptical usually for' "X is 
teaching something" which in turn is elliptical for "X is teacljing 
something to What is required of X is that he be knowledgeable of 
the something, at least as knowledgeable as is necessary for him to know 
what it is (e.g., that it is mathematics rather than english, geometry ■ 
rather than algebra). And, besides a knowledge of wh^at Tt is, X may" be 
expected to be knowledgeable of how this something is to be presented to 
Y. Minimally this requires X's understanding of the easy-to-difficulct 
.sequehcing of the something but may, and usually does require X's 
understanding of this sequencing with respect to Y. But more than X's 
iind^rstanding, of the something and his understanding of i"t with respect 
to Y iV implied by the statement "X is teaching.'; The. something that is 
taught-"must be. of value in X's estimation -or'X must accept that it is 
valued by someone-w|iose interest{s) X represents. More than this, X 
mu^t regard .the soinethlng as Valuable or regard it as ''a valuable" in the 
eyej^-af those he represents- fdr Y — wheiher^or not Y feels this way. An 
interesting distinction may be made here between in-schoo^ and out-of- 
^cjiool .teadjing. /While certainly not true in allxases, it oftentimes is 
True ^that what X teaches ^s valued by Y when the teaching tak^s place 
6,iit-of;^schoo"l (i,e.;. where X is Y*s friend, sister, music teacher) . It ■ 
my ?Tso,not be .y together incorrect to say that when X is Y*s father, or 
uibthep that the ^bmeftWtng taught is^lued and indeed is asked for by Y 
while tile i:each.ihg of Xftat which is felt by Y''s 'father or mother but not 
bj Y to be; valuable for Y is left to Y's in-scho61 teacher. 

,This ma'y'aound overly* confusing but it Purely is understandable. 
On the 'one. hand one may ^ay that ^11 teaching has ^ purpose, that the 
person doing the teaching can give reasons for what he does in terms of 
its propos'ed effect<s).. Qn the other one may say tWt aljl teaching 
involves valueSf necessarily .those of .X or those' whose interest(s) X 



represents and possibly those of Y as well. Thus the^phrase "teaching of 
values'* seems redundant. But it will be objected Snd rightly so, that 
what is meant by persons 'Who speak of teaching values concerns those . 
cases. wherein the something that is taught is., Value rather than a ' . 
something of value. - It may, of course, b'e'of value as well but this 
seems due more to th§ fact it is taught than for what it ^sf What thert • 
are these values which X can be said to teach? Goodness? Beauty? 
Truth? These are the sprts'of values which it seems .those interested in 
value-teaching must be considering^ They certainly ^r^present in a 
traditional sense the' highest of values. But"" they present. a probTem in 
that each is quitfe abs^tract and the concepts "goodness," "beauty^" 
• "truth," are not easily defined. How then is X to teach these -abstract ^ 
concepts to'Y? Wijl (or'c»n) X approach this task as he' would approach 
the teaclmg of mathematics or english? Or, will X have to use different 
teachingjtechniques? 

If X teaches goodness to Y in the same way he teaches 
.mathematics to Y, ther^ X must krrow what goodness is, understand how to 
present it in the , appropriate sequence for Y, and either value goodness 
himself or believe that those persons he represents value goodness, , 
Assuming that no one does not value,,goodness , X need bq concerned only 
with what goodness is.. But what is the good? When ask^d ip this wdy it 
is implied that tl\e good exists independently of t|ood acts, qualities, 
, etc. . ^ That is, the good is to be.knowft as the good not as a property 
of those th'ings^that are good, and, more importantly, hot as a property 
af things, con^j^red as good J)y these people in. this situation. In 
short, the result is .much l.ike that, given by Moore —'the qpod is the 
good and is not so much known as it is intuited (since its character is 
not determined emp-jrically) . Thus, the teacher who teaches the' good must 
either have intuited what the good is or have been told hy those he 
represents what the. good is — the latter definition having been duly 
intuited* But perhaps the teacher does rely on 'thos^ qualities and, 
actions which are called good , to pattern his teaching. . If so, then w.hat , 
is taught may be those aspect^f the good which are cdipon to all these . 
instances. But how many instafros need be considered., acros-s what 
cul tures, and in. which contexts? Minimal 1y it sderns a^s if the good that 
is taught must.^be multidkenstonaJ* ft must be the good for each student - 
taught, taking into consideration the' culture^ and Situation olCeagh. 
Hence, it is 'Varieties of goocfnes^" th« must be taught. But 'remembering 
that whatever is taught must be of value to the teache^;or"to those 
persons the teacher' ^represents, and that the good may be^ differentially 
or in some cases*' ^ont^^adictorally defined,, then the ^teacher may find 
himself expressihg'^or repif^esenting many dtfferent if not opposite 
. versions of the good in the classroom. How many versions, can'he manage 



to teach^and how can* he teach all that arg required when for each' s'tudent 
those situations considered may need to be treated uniquely? In fact', 
would it not be ^simpler to jnerely teach the students how. to recognize the 
good When they see it — each in his own situation? Surely this would 
enable the teacher to present a single subject matter to the students, a 
structure witKin which the students themselves may arriye at what is the 
go.od*v * . , ' V " 

' ^ ' ' ^ " ' . ' ; ' 

' The subject matfer of X's teaching may t^e 'valuing* or how-to- 
value rathqr than a description of one'^oj more, values themselves. And, 

/while examples orf the good, the beautiful etc. , could be used* as 
possible valuables ta be revrewed by X or by Y or \y both 'X, and Y . '\ ^ 
together according to. the method of valuing'suggested, none of these 
examples themselves can be accepted as good,, beautiful, etc., prior to 

,such analysis at least in principle. One proJ)lem ^hat ar ises.,. however, . . 
is jMst^hQW these examples of the^gbod, beautiful, etc., are to,be*chosen 
for r^ivlew. The teacher may have some ideas or may ,,ha\/e' already reviewed 
several possibilities so that what is presented really Is the good, the 
beautiful, etc. But this amounts to teaching the good and, leads to some 
of the difficuJties noted above. One might argue that the problems' are 
different, that in this case the ^eacher is not so much teaching. the 
value but the method of realizing what is of value. ,But what if the 
students come to the conclusion that what is revijewed is not of value? 
Can this happen af both the- teacher and tMe students^ase the same method? 
It probably cart and sf^ould since whatever the rriethod Its applicability 
andVejults. jhiist be person-specific, wat, th4n, 1s the teacher tfi,^4P.t_* 
Suppose the students suggest examples of the gdod, the beautiful ,fetc. 
that the teacher is not especially convinced are really "important" 
examples of these values. If the teacher and students" together evaluate 

,the examples using, the method previously presented' will they all come to 
the decision that the examples are really examples. of the goo3Tthe 
beautiful, etc.? •Surely it is possible (and rather likely) that more 
than one view will emerge even with the same method used. It fs here, 
then, that proponents of the teaching of how^to-value rather than of 
values themselves have to refrain from claiming that,, one method will 
produce necessary agreement on what is good, beautifu'5. And, it is here 
that they must regard the teacher and students as equally experienced, 
equally perceptive participants in determining what things are of value. 
This all sounds very^well. ^ . ^ 

, even Dewey had, some reservations about this sort of 
laissez-faire valuing. The teacher was not to allow any inquiries but 
was to have some plan for determining what inquiries would* be^most *. 
rewarding ^for the students. Thus one might say that at the lepst the 
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vt^acher of hdw-to-value must have an idea of "what student-given examples 
are worthy of further class stifdy. But this may seem to border closely 
oh* teaching values as well as how-to-value. And, this sort of move from 
tptally free to more controlled inquiry seems to correctly capture the 
:*.iptrit of Dewey as wj^l as present a more realistic picture of how a 
teacher might approach the teaching of how-to-value. Is this sort of 

♦combination then the best of teaching strategies for examining values? 
WcJUld the advocate of teaching values per se be likely to support this 
sort of posjtion? Jhe answer would seem to be no. Although many of the 
so-called neo-ldeal ists in philosophy of education do claim that Dewey 

.»hims6lf was a kind of^ idealist, espousipg the educational relfevance of 
, the good, the beautiful , etc. , and would accept. the abpve position, Dewey 
himself does not truly represent their idea of what teaching values \nust 
necessarily include.' What- they seem to have in mind is a more 
Whiteheadian view, that the teacher has the responsibility to provide the 

'students with as many insights into what is the good, the beautiful as he 

- is able while allowing as well for student-oriented inquiries. »>^th1's sort 
of position differs from the one above in that it allows for tfre teacher's 
insights a$ well as judgments. 

In sum, then, the matters of teaching, values, and valuing are 
quite complex and in need of critical review. . What has been, done here is 
merely the brTefe^st'af^reliifiinaries, It should be clear, ^however, that 
*teach;ng* does 'itself involve values arfd/or valuing. And, neither 
"teaching values" noi* "teaching valinHffg" alone seems sufficient for those 
concerned with th^ greater appreci^'on and understanding, of the good, 
the beautiful, etc., by teachers /nd students. 
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A wise man's heart discerneth ^th time and , 
juclgmenti Ecclesiastes 8:5 

I would, have you wise unto/that which 
Romans 16:19 

Follow not that which yi evil, but t 
good. 3 John 1 :11 

Labor to keep aliv^f in your brejrst that Tattle i 
spark ofjcelfestial fire --/conscience, -r^ George Washington 

Sir, I would/rather be rig^than President. 
— Henry Clay 





* What is/valuable is noX^new, and what 
not valuable. 7^ Daniel Webster 



IS new IS 



Thiugh admittedly difficult to accomplish,! it is not' impossible 
to identify \ series of valueS/ihat should be made the core' of any^ 
educational 'program in this society* That such a series of valued should 
be- taught ijtake for granted. I shall have to try 10 show', however, ^why 
I believe this to be the case. To do so, it will be necessary to 'argue 
the inevitability of tl}4 schools* manifesting certain values in their 
instruction and in their social structures and t(/indicate how deliberate 
choice of the parti ci^far values they will manifest can be made from amq 
an array of possib^/Values , despite the natural differences of opini 
that exist ovei>;;^u6fv matters. * - / 

/whenever we make choices in s^jKooIs between teaching one thing 
rather than anojrfier, between encouraging one attitude or behavior rather 
than another, between structuring young people^s schedules and* activities 
one way rath^ than another, between governing school affairs one vyay 
rather than another, we are laying the building blocks that will manifest 
certaitr school-sanctioned Values which influence the Values assumed by 
every^pupil coming in contact with them. There is no escaping th,is fact, 
ication,* both in its purposes and processes, is a moral enterprise. It 
!s shot through with expressions of preferred values, and whatever values 
^re represented as preferred, values of some kind are inescapably present 
.in the day to day life of the school. (1) ^ 

Since schooling is a form-of social intercourse, those values 
that are active in the exchanges between individuals (and j^etween groups ^ 
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and also among group? and individuals) influence the formation of values 
by each person involved in schooling. This too is inevitable. Almost 
unconsciously, values are adopted by the uncommitted person from those 
being manifest in his social situation. If all -those value preferences 
being e:5cpressed around him are received by him .with ,a degree of personal 
psychYc satisfaction, they become' part of his repertoire of values. The 
more he matures in his acquiring of his .own value preferences, the more 
he is likely to notice a sen:§e of^dissatisfaction arising within himself 
when hq begins to recognize" that some value preferences he has absorbed 
or adopted appear to b^ in conflict with certain others. At this point, > 
he is forced to think, to sort out the conflicts, to reason why this 
value grates with that value in his psyche, and^eventually reject certain 
values for himself in favor of others. (2) • • 

Anyone who has ever taught school knows that these "givens" of 
any educational situation pose challenges and obligations in the realm of 
Xalues education wi]th which teachers and other responsible leaders in 
education must come to grips. /There is first of all the problem of 
consistency or inconsistency of the value^S^ being manifest by the 

^ curricular and social structures of^the schools. Within the curriculum 
or within the norms of the school society, as well as between the two, 
there can be conflicting or irreconcilable values beipg manifest. It is 
extremely important that these each" be made internally consistent and 
then consistent with'each ot^er if we are dealing with young people who 
would be overwhelmed by the need to sort out.their own value conflicts 
should a number of value inconsistencies be present in their studies, 

^Tneir school norms, or both. , / 

One cannot easily say when a child can begin successfully to 
cope with his own value conflicts and at ,what ra.te those coming at him 
can be reconciled; every child differs in this respect, no doubt in ' 
^relation to how much help he has in learning to deal with the rational 
and emotional aspects of the task. jBut we know that to overload a child 
with such value-resolution tasks has unfortunate qonsequences in terms of 
disintegration of personality and separation of self from the natural 
core of his being. (3) Therefore, it is imperative that educators 
recognize how much inconsistency of values is present in all that is 
manifest iri the exchange of value expressions in the school setting and 
reduce as much as possible J:hese inconsistencies for the sake of children 
who as yet are unable to cope with very much of the needed value-f , 
r^esolution. Watching each child absorb certain values from the arr^ of 
value expressions present in the setting, including those sanctioned by 
the schooVs curriculum and social norms, as well as those appearing 
inadvertently from other children, teachers', and outsiders, which may'not 
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be consistent with those values befng sanctioned, can give important \ 
clues as* to whether too 'fnuch value disturbance Js present for the child's 
stage of value development. The older child should have acquired more 
ability to cope with his value conflicts and may need Tess systematic 
protection against overload, but the goal in either case is not to 
shield the young person from the necessity of maklpg preferences but in 
.fact to enhance his ability to fnake such preferences and to resolve value 
conflicts for himself adequately and at an ever-increasing rate^ 

depone can argue for the comolete elimination of value conflicts 
in school (to say nothing of elsewhere); it is a fact of life that such , 
conflfcts will always and everywhere exist and that every person must 
choose •for his own reasons and with his own feelings those value 
preferences that are to^be his own (or live wjj;>r the consequences of 
non-commitment and ps^ic value conflict), nine can argue, however, and 
' must argue if the school is to assume the responsibility for how children 
learn to acquire values, that teachers and other educators should 
; regulate the exchange ^f value expressions within the educational setting 
^ that the optimum level af unconscious and conscious adpption of value 
preferences by children, exists in relation to their growijig abilities to 
ijXtegrate a set of values into their lives that will neiKner be solely * 
environmentally conditioned nor ultimately conflict-ridden and' 
disintegrative. ^ ^ 




This, of. course, is not as easy to accomplish as it is to 
y^^fCfiscribe, but the whole matter is facilitated by*the effort to identify 
y those values which actuallj^f^re manifest in the schooljs program and 
processes* We are now able' to utilize a number of techniques for 
detecJ4ng the presence of value assumptions in program substances, in 
' ^.teacMng practice^^d in social norms and rules of a school. (4) 
Analysis of findings from these procedures can go a long way in 
sensitizing teachers and other educators to the potential \a1ue impact of 
the educational environments* To iny knowledge > there are fewer techniques 
available for detecting the stage of "cope-ability" a given child is^ at; 
t there is no substitute, however, for knowing children's minds on these 
matters on a continuing basis. This is one good argument for having the 
school experience organized so that a single teacher can monitor all the 
activity of each child". All good teachers try to take account of the 
.actual value acquisitions, the rate of conflict resolution they see 
displayed, and the integration of value commitments into consistent 
character tha^: each child attains in the development of each young person 
he teach'es. Perhaps the best techniques for doing these things will be 
' written down a^d shared by those educators who^have found soinething 
workable. ^ " - " . 
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A second challenge and value educcttion that places an 
obligation upon educators is related to the direct teaching of values per 
se: I have suggested that it is better to gTv^Tde liberate attention to 
the value dimensions of the curriculum (and also to the so-called "hidden 
curriculum"} thairnbt to do so, for the reason that values are taken up 
indirectly by ijupils jsither way and it is well to be sure that the 
desired values are consistently presented. So, too, is it important not^ 
to be satisfied With teachers teaching of values incidental to the' 
teaching jof other material- Pupils must be deliberately provi4ed 
assistarjce^ in their endeavors to ^acquire their own set of .vajues, and 
this must be made a legitimate part of all teaching if the importance of 
this type of learning is to be matle consistently manifest to pupils. 

If all that teachers appear to be required to do i-s to teach 
subject matter (either content or processes), pupils will get the 
impression that personal values. are not of much consequence because most 
of their learning \s focused elsewhere on objective knowledge or on 
non-personal affairs. Or perhaps, they will get the impression tfeat the 
making of preferred-value choices is so easy without benefit of CTucation 
in these matters that anyone should be able to come to his value ' • ' 
commitments with little thought and -quite naturally rajj^considerably oh 
"Instinct*^ or on "the stars." jOr worse yet^ pupils can 
that a re-lativity of valuedj^lces must be tnfe nprn\, the 
Dot matter what valuewniTliolds, or that purely self-centered judgme;its 
are involved in aVl value choices, because we actions of classroom 
teachers signify the avoidajjLC,e of alt these issues as 
educational process. ^ 

Once agaw, rfswfe are in favor of value edu£j 
schools, we must be consistent in providing time to teach and'time'to 
learn, the content, and processes of Individual value commitment as well as 
in providijig time to teach math, science, etc. Pupils are hot going to 
believe it is as important to acquire sol id; values and to live by them as 
it is to acquire the usual .sorts of knowledges and skills in school if 
time is not allotted proportional to the irjiportance the school must think 
value development deserves. Casual reference by teachers to the 
importance of value-learning wilVsoutid pretty hollow if little attention 
is deliberately focused on such matters during some por tion of the ^feot yi*'- ' - 
learning tiine. • . ' — " 

^ Now, I am not suggesting tha^^the way to^chieve this balance' 
between value education and other kinds of eduction as to insert a 
half-hour-pefTod of in$;truction everyday for a s^ject called "value 
education. ."^ Nor am I suggesting necessarily what s5me schools are trying 




Hflow {and it is a worthwhil-e experiment), that is, to structure thei?: 
-entire curriculum around value concepts and tv^ing in math and science and 
social studies substance incidental to thesfe value courses,- I am, 
rather, suggesting that to take the obligation for value education 
seriously means that in all courses and lessons (however organized as to 
primary objectives and focused as to content) all teachers have to give 
deliberate attention to the progressive development of integrated systems 
of value and belief within each of their pupils. . It is at base a 
teaching problem. 

The imperative placed upon teachers to teach in this values 
area demands^ that a whole new range of pedagogicfal approaches be learned 
iand utilized by teachers in addition to the usual methods of H|TStruction 
associated with matching ^pupil psychological states with cognirtve-^ 
objectives. Insofar as there^are cognitive dimensions involved in.\ 
acquiring conscious value ctiornitinents (and, of, course , there are such 
dimensions), many of the Traditional methodsjsff teaching are quite 
suitable. But where one is attempting to-tf^n up value options to be^ 
assessed and selected from, when value conflicts within individual pupils 
need to be^shown up in reality as conflicts to be resolved, or when 
critical reasoning processes must be acquired and practiced by students 
enroute to value choices or conflict resolution, some very different 
approaches and types of lessons are *requi)cied that are not customarily 
employed iil^other types -of j'nstruction. I Providing choice-situations and 
reflecting upon the consequences are two very basic approaches of 
value-oriented teaching. The opportunity to learn to act on one*s • 
. tommitments and beliefs is another kind of educational experience that 
can be provided by teachers or drawn upon:,from previous or non-s?hool 
experiences of pupils. (5) \ * a/ 

All these approaches require tRat the. teacher have objectives 
in mind which ire not common to a group of pupils but which are unique to 
each pupil. After all, the pre-lesson state of each chitd^s value 
learning is boiind to be different because of the unique series of value- 
choices he has already consciously or unconsciously made* To be faithful 
to the overall goat of valy^ education means that teachers must allow and 
recognize the existence of individual value choices about a very great 
many matters on which their pupils will have had to have made different 
choices* The openness *to work with values of all kinds within differing 
pupils is a^quality difficult to pos.sess for some teachers, but respect 
for pupils who differ in their values from those held by the teacher and 
an expectation that pupils 'will sometimes not choose what you think are 
"best" values^e characteristics that must be acquired by teachers whq 
wish to be technically competent in this area* The whole business 
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requires a different stance from that taken, for instancfi., iji teaching 
the difference between; real and imaginary numbers, or the rules of 
evidence in scientific' investigation, or the proper procedurje in the 
breast-stroke. It requires unique objeatives/ for each pupil and" 
instructional approaches appropriate ta valufng-type experiences. Some 
of what is being dis^jjssed in relation to personalized instruction {if 
not individualized) will be pertinent to the requirement for unique 
objectives. (6) - 

In the realm of teaching methodology, the type of approach to- 
be used depends chiefly4ipoD whether the pupil is being exposed to a 
value pre-established by the school that all pupils hopefully .will adopt 
or whether the value is among those he may freely adopt or reject 
according to his own value structure. This issue between being entirely 
free to choose and not being entirely free to choose will be taken up in 
connection with the last challenge in v,4iue education I shall discuss in 
a morpent. Clearly, however, while thef'e are ,certain components of sound* 
value-teaching that transcend this distinction and remain common in both 
categories, there are other instructional strategies that would differ if 
the objective were eventual adoption of a certain value^ for instance, 
rather than 'exploring or clarifying value options for which no compulsion 
outside the individual's need for integrated values is to be applied. 

An example, in the first instance, would be a method for 
teaching, let us say, "intellectual honesty" — that is, a habit of being 
able faithfully to represent ideas of others accurately and unbiasedly, 
without twisting them for personal motives to personal advantage. If we 
were to agree that this is a value to be taught to all pupils and that it 
is one of those to^bff "indoctrinated" rather. than to be merely 
"considered*^ by. the pQprii then it reqtiires a' te'Scfiing strategy that 
might include some of the following "approaches.: (a) hide a particular 
child's bag-lunch, se?t up a whisper-circle' in which each person. in the 
circ]e whispers the locatipn (some cued td falsify the information as / 
they pass it along) until the child iihosejlunch is missing hears the 
needed information, then let fvim seardriinaided till he finds his/lunch 
or gives up, and finally let that child share his fee)ings and re&ctions 
with the class about not being accurately informed (^is may not bfe as 
good an exercise as one with deeper, more serious, less trumped-up \ 
emotional impact would be, which would equally affect all the-^pupils at 
once)', (b) clearly distinguish f^r pupils between learning ex^reriendes , 
where utilizing ideas of other pupils is all right, and testing \ ' 
situations, where one's own ideas must be represented accurately; do\ot 
as teacher Impose rules appropniate for testing to these^ other settings 
and thereby obscure in the child's mind when intellectual honesty is ' 
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appM<:ab1e and when one is rightfully obliged to. state an opinion or 
knowledge of one'»s own; (c) let classes examine together case studies of 
misrepresentaliT)n and their c^^nsequences , from politics^fNixon, et.al^. ,^ 
In the Watergate situation), science (case of the paintea mice in cancer 
research wheVe' data was altered affecting scientific ^conclusions ' 

' SR/World > Nov. 30$ 1974, p. 50), business (written contract 
falsifications of in-person agreements); (d) let pupils practice 
preparing abstracts, precis, research reports, and the like, unti-k^hey 
can in fact accurately represent ideas of others, all done in the context 
of seeing the significance of accuracy over error in the purposes to 

* which such documents are put. Note that the methods appropriate to 
indoctrination of a' particular value (when that, is an agreed-upon aim)' 
are not one-time^ matters ; the same aim must be attempted thrpugh a 
multiplicity of approaches over a long span of time until the habit-is 
developed and commitment to it is established by strongly held personal 
reasons and feelings in the individual himself. It should also be 
mentioned that one should be prepared to accept the fact that some pupT^s. 
will never achieve full and dependable learning of indoctrinated vatues. 
This is simply human willfulness ojjerating in spite of good teaching. 

Now, what methods of teaching are suited to those situations 
where values must be chosen by individuals but where >atitude among 
various optional, value-choices is natural and expected? Let me suggest 
some teaching strategies and appropriate methods for this type of 
objective, again with a specifjc example to illustrate the broader 
concept* I could pick a value dileima that is social/civic in . nature, 
such as, should the LI*S. increase its domestic oil production to attain 
energy sufficiency or turn to nuclear power or to imports? I mi^ht also 
. discuss a value dilenma that is pjersonal /moral in nature, such' as> should 
i date Susie who will wanj^me to do things n\y own value i^tem rejects? 
A more technical value dilemma which might involve aestnetic matters as 
well, such as, woul^ I get more service and satisfaction from a Vega, a 
Matador, or a Mercedes -Benz , could also be discussed. The same sort of- 
teaching ^tratejjies are involved in helping students learn to cope with 
all of these kinds of -val.ue dilemmas. For the sake of this discussion, I 
will focus on one that isuoften used in schools as a prototype in values 
education. In precise form the question might be stated, which 
presidential nominee shall I support in the 1975 campaign? 

The value-preferences to be made here are complex. The options 
are numerous. The criteria available |to b^ applied are varied. The 
decision to be made is not expected to be the .same for everyone. The 
choice is bound to be affected by a wl;iole range of values that already 
exist within each person. And the- significance of making the right 
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cfhoice (for him) will undoubtedly be recognized by anyone going to the 
trouble of trying to make a determination on the question. Thus, we have 
a classic "valuing situation" that is free and open and realistjc. 
« 

^ Teaching in this kind of context requires a whole series of 
^aporoaches: (a) help pi^ils' identify the^actijal options (candidates); 
help them learn hovrxo locate stated positions held by each canclidat^ 
and recoHs of thBir previous positions ajid performance; (c) helAthem to 
analyze the critical components upon whicn^^j^gments of preference might 
1)e made (chj^^cter, skill, views, political obligations to pepsi^ns or ^ 
groups, etc.); (d) help them identify their own political >aTues* 'and , , 
hopes to which they might wish to see a presidejitial ^jandldatTe subscribe;/ 
(e) help them to analyze the information they have obtained in terms olP 
thes6 personal criteria; and (f) help them to compare the relative 
adequacy of the various analyses of candidates with the object of 
identifying the one '(or more) whp seems (all things considered) most 
worthy of support. _ • • * 



What is ^ential to be mastered by the student in this^type of 
learning is for the most part a process , a habit of reasoning , a 
clarification of his own values. -The teacher does not urgelone option or 
aftother. Th¥ teacher asks, have you thought of this, what TOout that, 
are you sure you know what you are convinced of? He facilitates the 
student^s access, to pertinent information. ^ He holds the student on the 
track toward value-adoption and choice; he does not let the student 
"cop-out" of the necessary stages of the process. Of course, the object 
in this kind of% values education, is not simply to g^t this one decision 
made about which presidential candidate to support, but it is to develop 
the habit of 'facing ajl such dilemmas with a valid 'way of approaching 
them. Different opportunities to face similar questions under similar 
guidance must be provided >n order that the pupil may generalize the ' 
process and see that if he continually utilizes i't, he may reach 
^atisfactQry vaTue-choices for himself . • 

* . ^ The teacher functions pretty tnuch in a "pastoral role," as 
noted by Charity James„ (7) when dealing with the teaching of val^QS and 
valuing. The teacher must care enough about the pupiVs dev^lo]^,ng • 
values-structure to facilitate his learning in this area^alid refrain from 
judging and invading his "personal space." The te^ch^'s perception of 
himself and his own values and his perception gi^'ms. pupils * identities 
and their values always interact. The relati<}nship between the two must 
take the form of "communion" with each other, as ^ary S. Belkin points 
out, (8) rather than of domination-sybnffssion or conpol and lack of 
free-choice, there must be a copv^gence of spirit and mind between the 
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teacher and the students though there iiay be a divergence in value 
positions held by each. 

For all educators, the overriding challenge in value education, 
and the third one I shall treat in this article, is the necessity to 
determine which values are to be chosen and justified as appropriate foV* 
teaching to all pupils as a minimum core of their individual value 
structures anTwhich are to be left for them to weigh independently and 
taken unto themselves to make ui^^Ji unique v^alue structure of their^own in 
a life-time of value exploration. / , ' ' . ' 

As a first step in attempting to reach informed judgments on 
this question, I would urge educators tq brush up on their knowledge of 
values and the process of making judgments. This knowledge conventionally 
falls in the areas of study known as axiology and ethics. There are some 
convenient resumes of this knowledge especially written for educators 
that might be worthy of study by those having limited time to dig into 
these fields. The Belkin article, ^(8) already mention#d, is a good place 
to start. It defines Various types of value, such as : moral , values of 
choice , - taste , and self- values. Drews and Lipson, in Values and 
Humanity , (9) trace more fully the sources of value and their* relationship 
to man and to reality, as well as describe the evolution of hierarchies 
of value and changes in them over time, Clive Beck's little handbook, 
already referred to in footnote (5), is extremely succinct, yet helpful, 
especially the section on "A Theory of Values for the Schools," A s 
collection of recent papers, presented at an Ohio ASCD Curriculum 
Research Institute, also iia.s e^ellent background resources in, this 
connection, (10) Ro'keach has presented in this booklet a refresher 
course in values and value systems, terminal and instrumental values, 
change in values and attitudes, and educational values, Impli editions for 
education are dealt with in another article, included in this bojbklet by 
I Arthur Combs, Clive Beck has also treated psychologically the 
development of moral judgment, I have, also cited several other books for 
thpse needing more depth in their study. (11) 

A second step in preparingto decide what values to manifest in 
school^s is to establish criteria for the values to be chosen; Some of 
^ them may need to be identified as ones having universal or riear-universal 
acceptance on the basis of their being humanity-wide, so fundamental to ^ 
the life and welfare of the individual and of all mankind that we very 
nearly take them for granted. Regarding human life as being so valuable 
that taking the life of another person is considered untFfinkable would be 
. an example of such a value-. Another category^ of value might -be 
cuHure-wide or society-wide. One might chQ6se a value of this kind. 



such, as, the right to. produce. 5oods and services for-proflt by_fi)e.- .* . / 
individual or:private corporation', or freedom of artistic; lilmYyV-er '*.. 
personal-opinion expre^sfcion. There are also bound to' be community -wide 
values or standards 'that can be identified as appropriate for schooling 
within that comnunity whether other communities believe strongly in these 
same ones or not. Even in a pluralistic community, .there ;could be a 
value agreed to by most, such as, the enhancement of agricultural fairs, 
sporting contests, special parks or other community facilities. School^ 
in these communities dare not fail to indoct'rlnate the young into certain 
of-these lt)calized values. Indiv-idual schools may also ha^ve distinct 
^values to be. fostered. I-n all these instances, 'j^du wiT4;tiot1Ce that- 1" >■ 
. have \i$eiJh^e:5^fm -:'^U0';^.,*^m5'A^ ' 
choosing values' that ar6*to mit^^t^Jy^ t^m^h^^W^'&fii^*?^' 
universality (or nearly so) within the vartpus'-levels 'mentioned. ■ 

Another kind of criteria has to do. with the nature ^of the ... , . ^ 
choQl as an? educatiorwl institution. Depending ?ipon whdV*phiTbsophy. C^^'- 
education the school operates under, there are certain values inherent in 
the educational process that demand allegiance or else the process will 
be thwarted. "Intellectual honesty" and "it is OK to make mistakes" 
might be examp^Tes of educational values inherent in schooling itjself,. 

There are no doubt many other ceiteria for selecting values to* 
be exemplified in the curriculum atid through school norms, but 1 will ' 
mention only a few others. (12) It would seem advisable to choose values 
that are norms rather than absplutes. That is, they should be ones 
accej).ted as worthy of .commitment now whether they are to be regarded as 
worthy, forever. You' will not get agreement on wh^t values are absolute, 
bOt you can get agreement at any given time on what shall be temporarily 
^ supported, admitting that/the list will jchange'from time. to tim6. 

Secondly, it would seem advisable" to accept into your list of school- . 
^ sanctioned values many that may be beyond the capaci.ty.o^ given 
youngsters to tjnderstand fully (perhaps even by the- end of their 
schooling). Schooling in values should probably not be limUed to.v^hat - 
you can get a group of children to accept ^at a particular time o)r place. 
After all, the values .on the lirt hayej:heir sourpes beyond the ideas and' 
experiences of young people.themselves and come forth from the whole 
history of man and from broad knowledge of given social contexts. 
Thirdly,' every value selected shcftjld probably be capable of three kinds 
^ of treatment in. and through schooling: careful differentiation from. 
. other values (np sens^ in muddling up kids* thinking al)out two sorcafled 
values if nobody can discjHmihate clearly between the. two); judpent's 
between alternative or opposing values (no sehse in indoctrinating if the 
pupil can 't^.telt. what is nothing indoctrinated a's/well as what is 



being) i^cind demonstration and fostering of action consistent witl> the 
value (no Sense in obtaining mental or verbal, consent' to a value if a 
pupi'l^s actions are hot governed by it). These point^s*$ along with the 
other kinds of criteria suggested, should r^educe the list of accepted - 
values to something' finite enough to work with. While I havejwj^t up 
an exact list of criteria to bejdrawn up (let alone,$ recorai^rfded list of 
values), the^e suggestions should indicate the nature and pijrpose of 
establishing criteria. And that is the chief thing being uraed, that 



' • Jiave to establish such criteria before you can select the vawues, 

' 'I A** ' * 

^ The question may hav^ occurred to, you during the pre^iou^ 

' [discussion,' how do we ever get such a list selected, even with some 
;.4t;<#rreja*<Vialile criterja available? Just a comment or two on thisi It would 

. ./seem to 'fae att, (>vej:wheimjna,t^sK.:]f ever/ local, school were left to its 
> own devises in this^at^er.* However, there are people who *attdmpt to - 

idenfify values aswred to by people in the various/q^on^exti mentioned ; 
>' • mankind, society, community, etc. We need to discover w6ll -done lisits 
\ derived for each "of these contexts which afe not just x)p,i"nion survey^ but 
• careful assessments of enduring and general izable values. 

At the humanity-wide level, I can cite a brief, but useful ' ^ 
array of values in the area of person-other trans'actior^, which I believe 
could stand the test: of any criteria you set up. (13) / You may. wish to- 
judge whether its scope is broad enough to cover adeqdately this ^teggry. 
of vaJue. Turn to Appendix I for^n explanation of tmis 'list. * 

_ ^ . , ' At. the society-wide. level '(Americ.an society), r can cite, a very 
comprehensive list of values in^ nine categories by/Ralph H- Gabriel. (14) 
. Tupn to Appendix II for extracts from. this list. 

^f*^ Efforts should.be made at the local cop^unity and locaVschool 

levels to develop a list appropriate to each of /these levels. The aid of 
a 'values philosopher/sociologist may be enlisted in deriving a list of 
community standards and values that th$ board of education maybe willing 
to suppbrt as values to be taught. (Boards need to accept lists from the 
^ ' other, wider contr®<ts as well, once such valid lists can 1)e foUrtd.) "^^t 
the school level , probably the professional staff with the aiH of the ^ 
student l?ody and professional educational bodies can identify the lists 
appropriate at that lev6l. ' . 

; V As in beginning this article, J end this article by asserting 
that schools itievitably indoctrinate irt values (a^ well as aid pupils in^, 
exercising their freedom to choose values beyond these core values CQipori. 
to all pupils) andjby underlining the obvious: that it is better to = 



xleliberately chodse'which values shall be manifest in the teaching and 
tfte norms of the school than it is to let this matter~f?TOtx chance 
through lack of effort to determine which ones the school really wants to 
sanction. I have .argued th'at 'both in teaching and in selecting values to 
be taught and manifest by the school, there ^«re defensible procedures 
that Cfin be followed; If we are to improve education in values, we will 
have" t& understand and act on these j)rocedures- 
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The Rucker Categprrgs of Values for Humanization (15) 



Value Category 
1 • ^ Affection 

2. Respect 



3. Skill 



4* Understanding 



5. Powe 
/ infl 



• and 
ience 



6, Goods and 
services* 



Fulfinment o/the GomTept ■ / ' ' 

Human transactions of emotional Warmth, 
intimacy, and support in love, congeniality, 
and friendship * \ 

Human transactions recognizing adr^irable 
uniqueness and individuality in- a-lcontext^ 
of mutual identity ' 

Human transac^ons that^develop talents to 
the limits of their potential 

Human transactions that stimuTate^e&ch 
^-person to fin^ his own truth in eVery. issue 
white gaining understanding of social norms 
and the significant events of hum^n his*tory 

Human transactions in ^hich each' person will 
participate^in making' decisions that concern 
him and will exert informal influence, 
according to his taTents and re$ponsil)ilities 

Human transactions providing facilities, 
materials, and. services to prombte exc^llfent 
conditions of living * ■ -f \ 



7*. Well-being 



8. Responsibility 
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Human transactions which foster the physical, 
and mental health of each person 

Human transactions that share experiences 
enabling the person to develop a sense of * 
ethics and integrity in. his behavior within 
the broad limits of his social context 



Appendix II 



Traditional Values in American Life (16)' 



In Politics 



J 1. *Tjje concept of the state as a* utilitarian device created to 
provide for^he common defense and to further the general welfare, 

2. Freedom/^nd responsibility of the individual adult citizen 
to have a voice 'in/the government urjder which .he, lives, as 
exemplified in the right and responsibility to vote, 

3. Freedom of access to knowledge pf all kinds save only when 
disclosure of j)articular information would endanger the whole 
xbmmunity, 

4. Freedom to express orally or in writing opinions honestly 
held concerning economic, religious, poli^^ical, or social matters, 

5/ The protection of the free citizen against unreasonable 
invasions of privacy by ofticers of government, 

6. Th^ right of free citizens to assemble peaceably. 

, 7. ' The supremacy of civil authori.ty over the military in 
conformity with the principle that the civil authority is the 
decision-mal<ing power and the military is the instrument, when 
lieeded', to^^carry decisions into effect. 
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8. The concept of the American Federation as a "permanent 
union of permanent states," firmly established after the Civil War, 
maintained by judicial enforcement of the Constitution and 
forbidding nullification or secession .op- the part of the states. 

In Law 

1. The concept of a "government of law and not of men." In 
the United States this means the supremacy of law administered by 
the regular courts over the officers and agencies of government. 

2. The concept of law as a living growth, changing with the 
evolution of society.. 

3. The right of every person to be free to move about and to 
choose his occupation, unless convicted of crime and subject only to 

•the general, law, thus forbidding slavery or involuntary servitude. 

4. The right of every person to be ijiformed specifically of ' 
any charges made by the state against him," to speedy and. public 

■ trial, to compulsory process for obtaining witnesses, and to legal 
counsel assuring .him equal protection o^the laws. 

5. The right of a person to refuafe to testify against himself. 

6. The right to a trial by a ju;5y^f peers when the United 
States government brings the charges. 

..' 7. The protection of persons from being "twice put irj jeopardy 
of life or limb" for the same offense of', if convicted, from "cruel 
or unusual punishments." 

8. The denial to government of the power to punish a person 
through the instrumentality of an ex post fac^ law.ithat is, a law 
formulated to make an act an offense .after the act had taken place. 

In Religion ' ' • 

1. The idea that the state is not coterminous with society but 
that religious institutions exist of their own right in society 
independent of tfji'e state — the separation of church and state. 

2. the freedom to believe and to propagate one's, faith as the 
conscience of the individual person directs, or freedom' to. refrain 
from worship. 
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3. The idea of the church as a free 'association of believers 
who assume responsibility for its support, 

4. The widespread but not universal emphasis on some form of 
theism as a frame fori explaining the meaning of human life. 



5. The idea,\widely but not universally held, that ethical 
standards spring fyiom religion. ^ 




6. The idea that the furtheringj^f thje brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood, of God calls for the o^utreach of the churches 

-to the far corners of! the world on errands of mereji^to assist 
social evolution toward a better life, and to further mutually 
helpful cooperation among all peoples, 

7. A' sense of ciarity, stemming in part from th^ humanistic 
tradition and in parti from that of Judeo-Christianity, coupled with 
the idea that the performance of acts that contribute to the 
well-being of individqal persons and of society aren'n themselves 
religious activities of merit. > 

8. The idea that the state must respect the convictions of the 
conscientious objector to refrain from participation in the bloody 
violence of war, but that the state may require of the conscientious 
objector in time of emergency special service of a nonviolent nature 

In Education a 

1. The idea th^it effective self-government requires that a 
significant proportion of the electorate have sufficient education 
to be able to inform themselves of issues and to consider them 
rationally. 



2. The idea that equality of educational opportunity for all 
citizens is the just and desirable foundation for a democratic 
society. 

3. The idea that the state has an^ligation not only to 
promde educational opportunities frojR^indergarten through the 
university, but to require childr^jfr^o attend school until their 
earily teens. 
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4. The idea that the state should not have a monopoly of* 
education and" that independent, privately supported schools, 
colleges, a.nd universities bring to the educational system a . 
diversity and variety that-further the general welfare. 

5. ThV idea that 'education, particularly -advanced education, ' 
by training' special ist&-.-to. work in a society which emphasizes 
speciarizatidri, increases the opportunities of the individual person ' 
to ftnd for himself a useful place in the conniunity and to achieve 

an income- commen^rate with hls abilitles. 

6. The idea that fr«om the elementary grades to the bachelor's 
, degree, the school exists for the training of the student as a 

social being as well as for the cultural enrichment of the 
individual and the training of the mind.. 

, 7. At the level of the university, the idea that general 
, education should precede or, pace side by side with the training of 
'*the specialist to the end that the specially trained person have 
breadth of view and flexibility of mind along with a particular 
competence 

.3. 'The.^idea of academic freedom which asser^ that teachers 
in higher education should be free to, search for afd^to teach the 
truth as they see it without compulsion from the state, the church, 
■the business community, or the administrative authorities of the 
institution and. to this end should enjoy security of tenure. 

9. The idea that education should be a lifelong process and 
that opportunities for post-school training should be available to 
' adults as far as practicable. 

Social Values 

1. The dignity and impdrtance of the individual person. 

2. Freedom of thought and action of the individual person. 

I 3. Freedom, and so far as-pos's1ble equal opportunity, of the 

individual person to make of his life what he can in accordance ■ 
! with his abilities.-. . 
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\ / 4. Regard for the group and for groUp activity as a means to 
the ends of developing iiidividu^l persojiality and of enlarging the 
possibij^ities for effective action that has importance for the 
Individual person, resuUino^in the formation of voluntary 
associations in extraordinary number and for a wide range of 
interests. 

5., Regard for the family as the basic social .institution.'^ 

6. Regard for woH leading to recognizable accomplishment — , 
professiojial preferment, the accumulation of property as a ilormal 
aspect of the good life. 

7. Concern for the physical and mental health of the communfty. 

8. Regard for voluntary publTC service by private individua/is 

Science 

1. , Regard for rationality — the critical approach to tH^ 
phenomena of nature and of society, coupled with the effort to 
reduce these phenomena to evet* more consistent, orderly, and 
gener^^lized forms of understanding! 

2. The conviction that*' man must dare/ to unlock the secrets of 
nature to the extent that his abilities permit. 



3. The conviction that man mus^t accept and not shirk the moral 
responsibility for the use of whatever new power increased 
knowledge brjngs to him.. . * 

4. The understanding that the method of science, combining 
precise reasoning with accurate observation and controlled 
experiment, can achieve new knowledge when and only when it conforms 
to an ethical code, a code that might almost be described as the 
laws of creative thought. 

5. The scholar who seeks new knowledge, must have freedom to 
explore, to reason on the basis of discovered fact, and to express 
his conclusions* . 

6. In communicating what he has founds the scholar must be 
faithful to the truth he has discovered;' he must describe honestly 
what he has observed or found by calculation. 



7. The scholar must^ approach the solution of problems with 
objectivity,, a willingness to accept evidenqe and to reject 
disapproved hypotheses, no matter what the_ consequences. 

8, Regard for the application of scientific knowledge through 
technology to the affairs' of life. 



In Economics 
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1. Work on the;f)art of the individual person has been valued' 
since the theology of the 17th-century Puritans sanctified it. 

2. Economic well-being of the individual person is valued not 
only as the cornerstone of a sound econorny but>as the essential 
foundation for a full and rounded individual life. 

3. The sanctity of contract and respect. for property are 
valued as the foundation for orderly and dependable economic 
relations. - "'^ 

4. Production of goods is valued as a prerequtsite to economic 
wfelp^being. 

5^>-Private enterprise is valued because it gives opporturTIty 
for the creative potentialities of the entrepreneur or of corporate 
management, because it gives the entrepreneur the largest measure of 
Aedom in working out the destinies of the particular concern, and . 
because the opportunities of sharing in the profits resulting from 
successful management provides a stimulus for individual effort. 

6. The profit system is valued because only where there are;- 
profits can private enterprise long continue..-. / 

7. The economic wejl-being of the community (from thWad[) 
community to the Nation) j's valued for the same reason that the 
economic well-beiiTig of individual persons is valued. 

8. Social security ^for the individual person is valued. 

9. The principle of ; a!§,^;1stance by the state to certain 
economic groups is valtl'ed "because It furthers the economic 
prosperity of the community. 
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10. In spite of the fact that the .policy of price supports by 
the government for agricultural products prevejits competition among 
producing farmers from bringing down prices below certain levels. 

-11. In the production of goods, rationalization cjid 
mechanization are valued. 

12. The principle of collective bargaining is valued because 
it enables the worker to negotiate with the employer on more nearly 
equal tims and, as a result, have a voice in the formulation of 
policies of vital importance to his life as a workman: ^ 

13. Opportunity for the individual employee to Vise in the 
managerial hierarchy of an enterprise through promotions based on 
efficiency is valued for two reasons: It provide^ for the 
mobilization of the maximum ability in the management of the 
ent^rise; and it expresses the larger American ideal o^ giving 
th? ift^idual person the opportunity to make of his lifeVwhat he 
can. , • , > . 

14. ^American value goveramerit in the roles not only -of 
maintaining order and administering justicei but also in those 
aidjng stable economic growth and preventing excessive economic 
inequalities. 



In the Arts* 



1. Regard for the creation and presentation/ of music, . 
reflected, in the multiplication of composers, the browth of musical 
organizations, and the vast importance of recorded Inusic. 

2. Regard for the collection of and makin^sjtVailable to the 
public in museums painting, sculpture, and the crafts, both 
classical and, contemporary. 

3. Regard for the quality of design in the artifacts of* 
everyday life. ^^-^ * 

4. Regard for creative literature as an in^rument ;Por the 
fuller and deeper understanding of life. 

5. Regard for the- drama and the danca as presented in stage, 
film, and TV §is instruments for enriching human life. 
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6- . Regard for tradition and for innovation ia painting, 
scuTptXire, and the" crafts and for popular and mature participation 
in these arts. ■ • 

7- . Regard for ira<3^on and innovation, together with the ' 
principles of form and function, in- the architecture of a nation 
building to tnefet the needs of an increasing population and a- swiftly- 
evolving civilization. 

8. Regard for criticism by scholars and specialists in the 
various arts to encourage discrimination by the public in appraising 
performance and recognizing excellence. 

In International Relations 

1. The principle that changes in tbe^lations between 
nation-states be accomplished by oeaceful means alone — the 
^ rejection of violence as an iostmnent of policy, 

2- The principle of national sovereignty under international 

law- . . [..^-^'^ ^ 

3. The value of collective security within an organization of 
nation-states has been, increasingly recognized in the 20th century, 
superseding the older isolationism. 

4- The obS'ervance of international law and international 
' commitments formal lyV undertaken. ^ ^ 

J5. Th? use of international adjudication to settle l^gal 
disputes. 

6. The concept that free nations should practice 
neighborliness and thaf^the stronger and more advanced among them 
should respond to requests for ^elp, particularly from peoples • 
struggling to escape' from inherited poverty. 

7. The concept that" government should encourage and support 
cultural exchange amoncfpeopTes on the ground "that increased 

■understanding"among d.iveVsie civilizations and mutual appreciation 
of their art and their values further the caus6 of fellowship. among 

■men-of good will , and so of peace. 
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I choose to write this paper, In the existentialist phrase, 
^'from iny own bloodstream." . This is not because r disregard or downgrade 
the .many learned authorities who have written ov6r the years on values. 

Trained as a philosopher of education I can hardly do that Rather, I 

want now to testify to you on the basis of niy own suffering and personal 
experience?* just what I believe can and cannot be done ~ and should and 
should not be done ~ in the realm of teaching values. 

V 

.Your editor and I share, I believe i^^qe^rtain vatljae judgments as 
to what constitute?, the kind of human attitudes and behaviors we prefer. 
Li|^e^ hijTii I am attraqted to the, qualities of openness, honesty, 
authenticity, and sensitivity to other persons^ without which education 
is ^ me^tvingless enterprise. Also with ybur editor I agonize over^the 
closedi suspicious, inauthentic, and warped behavior we have observed. in 
the public life of this nation arid the private value systems of too many . 
of its citizens. . - 

Starting from this base of agreement 'on what is generally 
desirable on the one hand- and commonly practiced on the othei^, I propose, 
to set before you a number of value-vladen propositions on^the teaching of 
values. These propositions have to do with the ways we enc9unter valuing 
and the teaching of values in our everyday lives, including the 
distortions that enter in through educational and other social 
institutions- 

The didactic instruction of values is still widely practiced in 
our schools, families, and churches, to mention but three of the most 
crucial institutions of cultural transmission. It 1s a highly potent 
means' for, the inculcation of various kinds of orthodoxies, especially if 
one is able to gain access to the mind and feeVings of the learner at an 
early age. Classical secular philosophies, expressing theiiiselves in 
traditional liberal arts^curricula, a(jcount in large measure for the 
power of this approach to captivate the imaginations and command the 
allegiance of generations a| teachers. These philosophie's, taking their 
cue especially from the pedagogy of Pla^to and Aristotle, weVe enormously 
magnified in potency by their marriage into the orthodox mainstream of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. , ^ - 

There is a wonderful xiertitude, a "security blanket" in a^ 
confused and evil world of destruction and hatred, in the regularitl'es of 
"didactic instruction* Most students appear to.be trained in this manner 
of teaching values and are therefore baffled by the teacher who attempts 
a more democratic and -Ifess authoritarian approach. The students 
themselves pinpoint both the strengths and weaknesses of traditional 
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didactics: th^y used to believe everything their teachers and parents 
told them; as tlnre went on, however, they' have come to believe less and . - 
Tess of anything told or "sold" to them by way of any social institution,, 
from schools and churches to politicians, advertizers, and ^he news media. 

Didactic ins^t-ruction, in and of itself, is not inherently evil. 
In a truly authentic communify of true beffevers, it is a positive good. 
Among the "Old Order" Amish, for example, or in an Israeli kibbutz , adults 
practice what they preach and all members of the conriunity, from the 
youngest children to the elderly, know that values are";nore than dreams. . 
If is wheri what we call "schooling" is separated from life 'experiencet 
that this manner of instruction loses credibility. The child then grows 
up into a confused adolescence and finally Into an adulthood of lifelong 
dissonance between ideology and survival. 

An appealing way out of this dilemmah's to shift t^o the 
proposition of behavioral engineering . This Is enormously./ttractive to 
disaffected young people who haVe unmasked the hypocrisy inherent in 
ideals emptied of their original creative bases in dailViife. 

The wonderful thing about behavioral engineering is that vt \ 
works. > By employing the manipulative skills and^technological expertise 
of mode^m biological -behavioral sciences we can^alter human actions beyond 
the vi#7on§ of Utopian philosophers, and theologians who have gone before. 
The problems of goojcj and evil are removed by m'aking these distinctions 
irrelevant. We can. be* conditioned to do what is best for a more 
efficient social order, and to be made to feel good , through positive 
reinforcement; about ourselves and our relations to others • 

Behavioral* engineering; is psychologiclilly possible and ^ 
educatively efficient but if is^'an ethical and moral nightmare.. It, 
carries out the reductionist tendencies in modern science to their " ^ 
ultimate conclusion. ^ Human freedom of choice, which makes both. good and 
evil possible. Is r?egated. This is too high a price to pay for the 
solution to our personal .and social ills, yet it is the terrifying 
pros^)ect that faces Us, as an alternative to the bankruptcy of didaetic 
instruction in a world going mad; • • 

Restorative dialogue . is the third and last proposition I would 
offer as the basis for the teaching of values. The terms' are chosen 
carefully:, restorative, for bringing persons back together in a sense, of 
shared ''interest's that has been lost in pur modern world; dialogue, for, 
the process, of seeing our students and peers from their side of a " 
teaching-learning situation that involves us mutually. 
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We live in an urban industrial society which is cre'ating* a 
culture that' is more and^more inhuman. The person in such a wpV^ld is 
becoming a standardized part who can be cast of-f when no longer 
functioning and replaced by a younger and presumably better conditioned 
Self. We may succeed in "humanizing" this kind of system at a ^ 
superficial level by providing welfare benefits, -retirement communities, 
and even psychiatric care of, an "adjustment" nature, but the problem 
still remains. All the soothing propaganda in the world will riot alter 
the 'reaMty stajjjs of those of us who are either worn out and used u[5 in 
■"sudi a cylture or who never h?id a chance to compete .for its material and 
psychic rewards in the first place.. • 

^ Restorative values go beyond social justice even as such a 
redtstributioh 6f opportunities may be desirable at this time. These 
values seek to /return us into a situation of community as distinguished" 
from mere 'collectivity — in whiph we may truly shar*e ourselves *with our 
fellow human beings. The maintenance of community in the fac;e of the , ^ . 
ont^ushing .industrial culture was one of the great goals of progressive 
education,- nurtqreii by social psychologists sucH as. George H, Mead ahd 
pHl'lospphers^lik'e* John Dewey. Unfortunately, their creative humanistic 
Ide^s have proven vulnerable td the :d1stbrtions of reductionist 
Oianlpfilation^ , • . . • • . v • 

We haye reached the stage in human history where communities 
mus"^ not only be maintained but recreated , in. the face of l>jmreaucrac1es 
quite capal^le of routinely letting patients die in. the , waiting rooms of 
public hospitals or of sterilizing welfare clients without their' - 
knowledge pr of experimenting on captive' populations in mental • 
'insiitutlo'ns and priisons. It is also time for -that'special form of 
social interaction, ethically informed dialogue, to come into the process 
of educating. / 

The greatest pain and frustration I e>;perience in teaching is 
watching a blankness appear on the faces of stwd^pf^ when I.am obliged 
for one reason or another to fall back on didactic' InstiructT'on.'. My joy ^ 
in the communication of values arises when I allow myself to^see pupiTs 
as person^ from their side of experience, so that together We ace " 
Involved* in the unanticipated revelations, of dialogue. 

f How does one -bring about restorative dialogue^?- Jt^^ is not^^o 
miiCfh 5^ question of method as of manner : Tfectures can /^econB^dlalogical 
if. they are cpnducted in a low-key > ujTi5ret$ntious maniner^,' <Iisx;!il^i^^^ 
wfiich student participation is not over-controlled, by the'teacher aVe' a 
Joni) pf 4)4^1j)9ue; the "social stu^ets" student committee approach lendi 
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Hself very welT to giye-^Snd-take and uriafttlQipated- outcomes': 



' Dialogue is as much a matter of the feeling tone of a class, 
the expresston passing across the face of a.studeat, the atmosphere of 
learning as it is an exclusively cognitive process. A teacjier can feel 
mutual respect, openness k and good vibrations as he or she also can^fiel 
tension, hostility, and barely concealed rebellion. In elementary 
education, restorative dialogue, means fewer directions and negative 
corrective commands and a de-emphasis on elaborate verbal descriptions, 
with more and more initiative and activity coming- naturally into the 
hands of young learners.. By .the tiipe these children are growing into 
adolescence in the secondary years , they should be open, honest, and* very 
much in partnership w;jth their teachers ^n the discovery of personal and/' 
social knowledge. . " • / ■ / 

,Ultimatelyj'^the^restorative dialogue of the school must b/come 
the reconstructive culture of the society. The whole person implied also 
the healed community. Schools as we have known them will need to evolve 
into open community learning .centers. Only then will we be able to Lay 
we are truly teaching values that are real and lasting because thjfey/are 
lived ia the world around us. 
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. . On the first day of jiiy^jJau^hter ^s, secoRd<irear of high $cho6l , 
her English teacher wrote on the chalkboard, ^'Eveirything changes! She 
then elaborated upon her statement to the effect that reality is change . 
In response to 4, query from n^y, daughter, the'following was jotted down 
for. her consideration. ' ' 



Some Questions For a Teacher Who Says That Everything Changes 
\ ^ (That Ultimate Reality Is Change) 



If so, does not this proposition change? Isn't it 
logically self-destructive? 

If everything changes except this proposition; how 
can we account for the stability of ou^ minds, which understand 
this proposition the same way day after day? 

If everything changes, how can we conduct this class? 
Won't we all be different people tomorrow? How can we find our 
way' to class? How can we teM it's a class and not a 
horserace? ' - 

If everything changes*, but -not that fast, how can 
you tell the rate of' change without some fixed criterion? How 
can you have a fixed criterion if everything changes? v-^- 

If everything. changes , how is it that this point-oflk 
view of Heraclitus has maintained its essential features f or M| 
oyer 2,000 years? ^ ' 

How- can you tell that everything changes? Isn't *' ^ 
this really a statement of faith? , 

*' . ' 

Isn't the proposition that .everything changes really 
a line of bunk utilized by demagogues and charlatans from time 
immemorial to get people to change their beliefs to those of 
the pitchman? 

If reality is constituted entirely by change, isn't 
it impossible to hold any value with conviction? If no, why 
do you believe in telling the truth? What relationship do 
your reasons have with penmanence and change? If yes » why 
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should we believe anything you say? Yes. or no, why should we 
believe anything you say, since you may not believe in telling 
the truth tpmor row? ; 

Does not the assumption that reality is change lead 
to a philospphy of absolute relativity? Are you for progress? 
Are nof thei concepts of progress and absolute! relativity 
mutually exclusive? If no., how in^a context |of absolute ' . 

change, cani you detect or measure progress? jlf yes, why do 
you talk to' your students about change in the interest of . 
progress? - , ■ • 

/ 

Can relativity exist in a context of absolute flux? 

How can you i-dentify relative entities? Take them- 

seriously? 

Isn't it more reasonable to believe that both 
permanence and change are aspects of reality? 

The teacher involved was in fact making a massive metaphysical 
assumption. Consciously or unconsciously, she was engaged in a broad 
scale intellectual seduction of those committed to her influence. ^ By any 
adequate definition, she was teaching religion. Her procedure ' " 

constituted a flagrant example of indoctrination, in the worst sense of 
the term. Sadly, she/was probably only dimly aware of what she was doing. 
This does, not alter the fact that her guiding concepts may lead to 
personal and social catastrophe. To accept the proposition that change 
is reality necessarily eliminates the possibility of committing one's 
self to normative. values. This leads to nihilism and cynicism in direct 
proportion to the individual's capacity for logical thought and rational 
behavior. 

It is fashionable to respond to this sort of complaint with the 
rejoinder that people are not rational .shyway, .that values are controlled 
by social, psychological, and physiological prelsures. But this does not 
justify the sort of teacher behavior described in our opening anecdote. 
It suggests, rather, t^at such behavior is meaningless and inefficient. / 
To be consistent, teachers wKo argue, in this yiay should cease to 
philosophize about change in front of their classes. It -does no good tn 
this connection to argue that change is everywhere present in experience. 
It doe? not follow that the concept of change is therefore simple, 
concrete, commonplace, and easily understood by everyone. When extended 
at *11 beyond the simple empirical Registering of specific movements, the 
idea of change quickly becomes as comple;^ and difficult to definS as, say, 
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the Christian concept of the Triune God., Since people in general, or 
, teachers in particular, are" no more apt to quit talking about change than 

they are about God, educators should accfept the necessity and 

responsibility of dealing with change in an honesty adequate, and open. 

manner. .This suggests the desirability of a degree of philosophical 
, sophistication not always manifest in the' profession. 

One does not move in Educational circles very long witJRJut 
becoming aware of very careless use of the word change. The irffTuence of 
John Dewey no doubt accounts for educators* fascination with the idea. 
Not everyone, however, uses the term with Bewey's philosophical 
expertise. Many, unfortunately, reflect what is a central flaw in his 
system of thought. Although he is the American philosopher of change par 
excellence , he never adequately defined his term. One searches his 
writings in vain for a careful delineation of the idea itself. (1) 

Coming into educational circles -s^ome years ago as a relative 
outsider; it was soon ofe^erved that most speeches by educators made a 
dozen to thirty references to change in the introductory remarks. These, 
references were almost always to change in general, or to chanqe in the 
ab,stract* Analysis revealed that they were without specific referents in 
the real world.. "They were in fact metaphysical expressions of a 
symbolic nature. They were ritualistic devices of the sort comnonly used 
J:o insure group identification arid ideological acceptability. This was 
easily established by inquiry as to the specific changes being 
recommended. It' became embarrassingly evident that the remarks meant 
nothing at all in terms of real conditions or actual proposals. Their - 
efficacy as means of cultiq* participation was evident, however. In th6 
hostility generated toward one who did not share in the common inystery. 
No one cared to, say exactly what change meant in this context, but the 
subversive character of one who did not know'w^s assumed to be perfectly 
apparent to all right thinking educators. It should be observed that 
this kind of invocation of change is a persuasive- device fdr committing a 
group in- advance to whatever specific changes its leadership subsequently 
proposes:. After all, if one is in favor of change in general, how can he 
resist changes irt p^^'cular* when they are. put before him? It is not 
surprising that wklMtors who use this manipulative device on their peers 
would use it on/their pupils. This does not, however, improve the 
ethical quality of the procedure. Because pupils learn from the 
procedures us*d upon them as well as from the ideas and actt^ities 
presented -to pem, in the long run this practice may resul^t in commitment 
to values notl wanted or contemplated by ^e teacher, such ^values as 
craftiness, dVceitfulness , and psychological domination of others. 
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. If jone is to be ser^Qusly involved in the teaching of values, 
he must grappile with fundamental philosophical issues. Basically, 
philosophy concerned with three questions, (a) What is, (b) what is 
true, (c) what is good and right. Though the ttvird areaTs the area of 
.values, the first aJid second are integrally-related to it. Change is an 
aspect of the first. When people talk as if change is the^arbiter of 
values, they do so because of certain assumptions about reality. It is 
vdry .easy to. assume that every concrete physical object that comes to our 
attention is subject, to change. Does it then follow that reality is 
change? Before jumping too easily to that conclusion, notice something 
about the concept of reality. It is involved in its opposite, the 
concept of illusion^' Is the distinction between reality and illusion 
expendable? Hardly! , We have tripped over an aspect of reality that is 
"permanently necessary to all thought about reality. It would also appear 
to bejpcessary to human life and" society, since this distinction marks 
the border between sanity and .insanity,. How can one assert^febat reality 
is change when faced with the necessity of assuming permanenae in order 
to meaningfully make the assertion? ^ ' U 

There are otheir problems inherent in the assumption that reality 
is change. For instance, take the problem of assigning proper value to 
human beings^ In order to do this, one mu$4: assume that humanity is a 
permanent thirtg. In no other way can x>ne hope -to convince anyone that 
all men are to be valued superlatively, in a way that distinguishes them 
from other objects in ttie world. Without these assuifiptions ,.ani 
'discussions of human rigfits are meaningless. In order to deny their 
rights to certain people, all orte must do is convince himself that' 
change has altered the proper identification of human beings. He inay 
then reclassify certain people and misuse or destroy them without 
compunction. By this device the Nazis murdered the Jews in World War 11. 
On the same grounds, the Communists killed millions of Kulaks in Russia 
between the World Wars. History stroftgly suggests that wherever people 
intellectualize such behavior, someone is likely to implement it. When 
men convince themselves that change affects the definition of man, they 
may then^kill and abuse other mep without conscience. Indeed, they may 
easily come to believe that they must do so out of necessity. Marxism 
Iqog since should have taught us the bloody potentiality of assu/ning that 
History is an engine that is prpperly driven by/thange. This Ms to endow 
the source of power in history with the capacity tDI^ directing history. 
Since this power is mindless, the real source of direction becomes the 
minds of the peop^^ who identify themselves with change. , , 

Teachers who iiidoctrinate their pupi>s Kith the irrationaTlty 
that reality is change should not^le surprised when they resort to 
barbarism, with technological improvements. • . » 

c 
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Also related to one^s view of whe^t 21$ his view of reality, is 
a persbn*s selftconcept. The idea that everything is subject to change 
undercuts the capacity to value one's self at critical points in life. 
The idea that all values change with changing conditions may easily lead 
to the conclusion that your life is not of high importance. One wonders 
if the exaggerated emphasis upon change that has characterized Americarj 
-education in the twentieth century may have contributed to the drug 
problem in this my. Emphasis upon change easily leads to the 
conclusion that short range satisfactions are preferable to 'the long- 
range goals. To substitute the sovereignty of fhange for the 
Judeo-Christian heritage of the permanent worth and eternal potentiality 
of each individual tends powerfully toward contempt for the self as well 
as others. It >s a curious pedagogical ^mentality that harps continually 
upon the omnipotence of change while denying in principle that ideas have 
consequences in" human life. The. quit of change is not very well equipped 
to protect the individjjal against corrosive attacks upon his or her 
values as a human being. If what a human being i^ is presumed to change 
by the hour without -qualification, why should a person place any 
particular value -upon himself . or anyone else? 

The second major consideration of philosophy mentioned above is 
the question of truth. This is sometimes referred to as the problem of 
knowle(Jge, but in all real problems, it quickly becomes apparent th^t it 
is a problem of truth. When 4>eople are urgently concerned with knowing, 
they wish to distinguish between illusion and reality. They want to know 
the ^difference between what conditions and procedures will allow^a 
solution to their problems, and which will not. This distinction appears 
. to be permanently relevant to human life. It is not diff4cult to 
convince sane men that if they do not respect this value they will die. 
For this reason truthfulness and trut^ seeking are generally considered 
to be very important values. They must be given high priority in any 
education^il program. Yet how can this be done if all permanence is t 
sacrificed to unlirtiiteci change? .The questions directed to our exemplary 
tefacher about this (see p. 1) are not facetious.* If reality is 
constituted entirely by change, why jhould anyone value the truth? How 
,can a teacher recommend this value by referring to <:hajige? How can 
pedple believe a teacher who tells them that they should always value 
truth because absolutely everything changes? This *is part and parcel of 
the problem referred to by Alexander Solzhenitsyn In his Nobel Lecture . 
He Indicates that the human abuse of human beings is made possible by, the 
suppression of the truth about what is happening. Violfe?nce and lying are 
Siamese twins. When people adopt violende as a method, they must accept 
lying as their principle. The mark of courage in a vicious world is not 
to participate in lies. Commitment to truth is essential to humanity in 
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the late twentieth century. (2) Solzhenitsyn haVlejrfted man's need for 
a stable value system in a hard school, (3) 

^flucator$' should take both permanence and change seriously. 
They cannot safely dispense with either concept In theory pr in praptice* 
The two ideas are. especially potent in the area of values. The na-fvfe 
invocation of change. so evident in much educational writing constitutes 
a kind of disciplinary fetish. .It rarely qualifies as serious thought, 
and its metaphysical implications are ludicrous. To generalize change 
into a metaphysical absolute is a logically self-destructive process. 
One cannot account for a steady metaphysical axiom in the.context of an 
ontology of absolute* flux- To invoke progress as a guiding value in such 
a context is fantasy, but fantasy not infrequently evident in education. 
Progress, as a value, requires stable standards for its detection and 
measurement. Likewise, change cannot be equated with process. A process 
implies continuity, regularity, and identity. All of these are subject 
to change rather than reducible to it/ No philosopher of change is able 
to show why absolute change does not imply chaos. There 1^ rather 
general 'agreement that temporal change is irreversible, sdmething like an 
axiom of historical j^rocess. Neither the past or the dead normally 
return in reality. To suggest that thfs concept of time might be a 
temporary reality or principle is not a viable maneuver to protect a 
philosophy of-^lux. Rather, it is to entertain the possibility that 
change may be an illusion! If time is not linear and irreversible, then 
history becomes circular or repetitive. Change loses its credibility. 

• Western thought and culture has a profound <:ommitment to the 
concept of linear time. It is unlikely that this concept can V^easonably 
survive in conjunction with an assumption of omnipotent change. 
Unfortunately, to abandon the concept of linear time,. the idea that 
events may be going somewhere in particulaci it to undercut the concept 
af progress. But this is one of Western Civilization's most creative and 
productive ideass Change is necessary to progress, but unlimited change 
is the eminy of progress. To abandon progress is to abandon the hope of 
improvement in human conditions. A radical concept of change cuts 
harshly into human hopes and aspirations. 

On the other hand, the naive espousal of permanence in values,,, 
knowledge, and redlity is equa^lly invalid. Permanence arid change are . 
both evident to human experience. No comfortable scheme is evailable by 
which certain values, .realities, or truths can be guaranteed immunity^- 
against change. Man cannot escape, the necessity of faith by either the 
obscurantism of the reactionary or the irrationalism of the rad^^cal . 
Neither permanence nor change is a panacea whose adoption as an absolute 
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will deliver us from the pain of confrontation with an uncertain reality. 
The fusion of permanence and change which confronts man*s thought ' 
presents him with both enlightenment and mystery, and the two often pull 
against each other. Both, however, are frequently recognized as 
authentic human values. It is possible to flee from reality by turning 
to change as an absolute. It is equally possible to perform that 
maneuver of immaturity by making permanence an absolute. One may seek 
solace by denying the power of change over certain realities or v.alues. 
One may also escape certain problems by denying all permanence. This. is 
a common haven of self-justification for tyrants, traitors, and crooks. 
The reactionary is stalked by fear that his truth, his God, or his status 
quo may be dissolved by change. The radical is^ frantic to keep Qod at 
bay by a too-persistent denial of permanence, and Ke perennially falls 
victim to some Utopian scheme or persistent theme that betrays his hunger 
for stability of purpose and meaning. There is no, authentic humanity 
that does not grapple with the anguish of permanence and change. There 
is no salvation without faith, whether secular or sacred. 

Perhaps the most persistent question relative to^the teaching" 
of values is the wh^ of values. Why is one thing, or condition, or kind 
of behavior valued above another, or valued at all? To give an answer to 
any such question is to invoke a sanction for a value, or forvalues in 
general,. Always some reason wilj be given, some real ity jnentioned, by 
which, the value is made apparent or in which it finds a ground upon which 
to stand. ^ For every value a justifying referent will be found in what 
is, or in what is true . Implicit in every referent is some degree of 
permenence, for no relationship can exist without identification of what 
is related; and no identification can be imagined in the midst of tptal 
flux. On thp other hand, all human valuing takes place in a context 
which includes change. It is imfipssible to imagine any human valuing in 
the absence of change because it is impossible to imagine human existence 
in the ^tbsence of change. Therefore, the presence of both permanence and 
change is implicit in any consideration of human values. Teachers can 
hardly deny to their pupils their right to search oat permanence upon 
which to base their values. It is evident that this' involves faith. In 
essence faith is, the same thing whether secular or sacred, temporal or 
eternal, naturalistic or supernatural istic, theistic or atheistic- The 
justtf jcatjon ^f values simply cannot avoid this problem. Valuing always 
■involv^'s faithr as soon as it involves public policy or social behavior. 
,^^fferences inevitably arise about what is good or bad, right or wrong. 
-Such differences simply cannot be answered by scientific method. They 
quickly leap-frog to questions of normative value. This involves what . 
people believe, not what they know, * ^ ^ 
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Lately, one observes a certain educational maneuver designed 
to avoid this pressure. The teach.ing of values is alleged to involve 
merely .the process of valuing. mu4ng i^-selTis adopted as the object 
of educational procedures. This .is gatlefss and hypocritical teacher 
behavior. Since people will val ue ' anyWay< the process itself is not 
educational. People no more need to be taught to value than they need to * 
be taught to breathe. Such activity is not education, since it has no 
objective. Such teachers know perfectly well that they are utilizing the 
process of valuing for the purpose! of reconwending certain values 
preferred by themselves, the administrat/on, hr some part of the 
community. No one is fooled by this, espfecialty the pupils and patrons 
of-the school. The major result is simply diminished respect for 
, educators. 

This is related 4:6 the canard that teachers are simply "change 
agents.' It is implied that this is an adequate educational objective. 
Such assumptions are valid only if it is accepted that change is the 
ultimate reaTity, that change is theNnormative value of human life, and 
that change is the sanction for all \^alues. This is to say that change 
IS everything. About all one can thdn do is change, until he disappears, 
since one can hardly hope to continue to exist if change is everything. 
.This is, of course, nonsense. No more, however, than the notion that-a 
t^^er is simply a change agent, especially when trying to teach values. 
.Everi' effective teacher is a change" agent. Effectiveness is recognized 
^by changing pupil belief and behavior toward s'pecific objectives. 
Especially in teaching values, these objectives must be recognized and 
acknowledged. Not to do this is to be ineffective or dishonest, or both. 
There is an ethical necessity laid upon the teaching profession here. 
Teachers cannot effectively teach values that they do not hold. They 
cannot teach normative values to pupils who do not respect their 
integrity. They cannot escape the element of faith involved in the 
sanctioning of values. Superficial appeals to the alleged secular nature 
of the American public school are not adequate to the solution of this 
problem. It cannot be avoided forever. Problems of -instrumental value 
lead inexorably to problems of ultimate value. These are religious in 
nature. Thi^ is equally true fOr adherents of secular and supernatural 
religion. In either case, ultimate value commitments involve faith, the 
assumption that certain things are true that cannot be proven to be true. 
The Constitution of the United States no more justifies the use of the 
public schooTs to support a secular establishment of religion than it 
does their use to support a supernatural establishment of religion. The 
history of the twentieth century suggests that secular bigotry is no more 
benign than sacred bigotry. (4) The increasing emphasis upon the 
teaching of values will. not permit educators to continue to avoid thi.s- 
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problem* It is no longer possible to evade it by recourse to a bankrypt 
philosophy of absolute change. 

" It would appear that values cannot be justified without 
'^permanence/ It would also appear that no appeal to perman^ca can 
eliminate uncertainty in the validation of values. The' sanctioning af 
values always Involves faith. Also, no appeal to permanence can 
eliminate the radical challenge that change presents to values in 
practical application. Change is a. reality that eliminates sirtiplicity 
from consideration of value. A world^that exhibits both permanence and 
change guarantees the presence of rnystery jn human life. 

Closely related to the problem of sanctioning values is the 
strength of value judgments. There is common agreement that some values 
should be held with great tenacity and conviction. This is especially 
significant in the face of changing demands and circumstances. I*n one 
way or another, however, implicitly if not explicitly, unction and 
duration in values are of necessity related to permanence. Philosophers 
who theoretically embrace change do not prove to be exceptions to this. 
(5) Strength in value judgments is always related to permanence in some 
way, at least to the permanent identifying characteristics of a 
philosophical system. Values are required because of change, but they 
are maintained by reference to permanence. Values are applied in a 
context of change, but their power depends upon permanence. To suggest 
that change , renders some values irrelevant is to imply that unlimited 
f change would render all values irrelevant. 

At a time when the concept of system is increasingly receiving 
attention, it would be useful for teachers to familiarize themselves with 
what Sorokin calls the principle of limit. (6) He points out that" if we 
posit unlimited possibility of change in a given system, it can change to 
such an extent that it will lose its essential characteristics and become 
unidentifiable or non-existent as a system. Rather, for a system to 
exist certain limits are necessary. To a;hfoc»te unlimited change, 
therefore, is to advocate the destructioivs^^ systems, whether 
personal, intellectual, biological, ecollagflcal , political, or socio- 
economic. If educators choose to espouse philosophies of absolute 
change, they should at least take responsibility for wh^it they are doing 
and acknowledge to their pupils at the beginning the end-i^sults of their 
' recommendations. Those results would include the destruction- of all 
present values, no matter how precious, as well as all human brings to 
whom the principle is extended. ^ 

Uuring their professional preparation, teachers should be made 
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aware of the probability that both permanence alid change always functions 
in the sanctioning and teaching of Values, • This probability s,hDuid'b.e - 
acknowledged in teaching values in the public sch^ooTs. NdV to do.'So t's 
//to* deny to, the teachers and pupils essential Insight into the prjacesses- 
\involved in hjuman valuation and in the teaching and" learning value.s. . 
Failure to do -this in Andean educafion; is usually' the »^,st|lt q'f "*the - '- 
adoption of a general i^superficia.! philosophy of- change through the • 
direct or indirect influe^ice of JoHh' Dewey. It.shoul4 j)e recognized .that, 
philosophies do not in fact successfully elimlnate'peVTTianence from their 
systems. The permanent ;features ot Dewey's systeiti .illustrate this. 
Pecma^nence as well; c^s change plays a^ crucial rol 6.'. jri human valuation. 
Philosophical extremism relative to .the reality or s.tgnificance of 
permanence or ctiaiige' seriously inipairs the. normal human- processes of - 
evaluation. . ..Djiplicit'denial (^f the full significance of either 
permanene^e "'OR, Change 1s an effective means of axiological seduction, 
through .the(,}educaJtional process.X It is contrary to democratic deals and 
consftitu.|65, a particularly reprett^nsible fotrm of indoctrination. In the » 
mo5:t serJi^Us 5.ewe> it is a violation of the' intfegrity.and personal ity of 
the -Individual pupil. Permanence and change are two x),f the- m6st powerful 
cor^epts #t wor^ in human life. Their ubiquitous influence is undeniable- 
The rel^ative weight and function assighed to each of them is of crucial 
importance in 'the. determination' of the philosiiphy and life-style of the 
indTvldual. Education should be designed 'to bring each, person to the 
fullpsjt possible insight into^ the significance of theseUdeas in order 
that he may employ them freejy in the dfeterminatidn of hil own values. 
To indoctrinate peo|>le with a particular^ limited, and Wdential view 
regarding permanence or change "fs a- violation of human personality. The*- 
subtle and subject4ve aspect of siich a process makes' it even more 
contemptible than overt and blatant acts of propaganda and coercion. It 
is unworthy of the teaching profession.- . 

'To install absolute change as one's guiding principle 
guarantees the pursuit of the unknown and unknowable and eliminates the 
possibility of truth from the World, One can only encounter. To do this 
is to guarantee futility in life. To appeal to change in' genaral* is to- 
appeal to the unknown and the jurtpredictable, It is an act of \inparalleled 
obscurantism:" The educator who installs absolute change as his leading 
value imd'^ guiding concept' has decided in advance to avoid accountability, 
to limit purpose to personal and arbitrary whim, to eliminate 
responsibility from society cfnd government, and to guarantee the absenc? 
of true direction in life. Education mus't aknowledge both penjianence and 
change, for both are present to all authentic human reality. Change is 
more^than movement. It implies the alteration of qbality. • It, thereby ' • 
forever defies reduction to^the quantifiable, world of extension." It is 
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distinctively human, a perrognent aspect of man^s experience. Both 
penrtanence and change, ar'e integral to all education that is acithentically / 
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• / \ Introduction " ' 

There is good reason^.tq wonder if bur schools ^have sufficiently 
helped students v/ith value clevelopment. We see young people with 
substantial knowledge who^do not know what to dp wi*th that' knowledge. We 
see others who chronically react in a Hiegatl've' and unthinking way ta 
-almost everythin'^ in.their surroundings. In general, we see many/* 
students who are 'confused about what their values are or should be. 

■ ••: ' -■ ^^r- . ' . " . ■ ■ , 

. . Given .tnfe condition of the^world, suc^ value confjusion is quite 
und^htandabTe. . 'The .bpntrasts. and changes that stSnrbund.ill. of us today 
.are dramatic,^ ' ^ . \ 

♦ 

, Look, at these' $ocial realities', .fpr example: Support for the . 
arts is hard to come by.- * Educated men ins'ist that our leadens twist the 
truth far their own purposes • The crime rate/ goes up arid iip. Roaming 
moB^' face riot-trained police. And Ampric^n soldiers in foreign lands 
are accused of rounding up old men, women, ahd children and shooting therri. 

At the same time there is nen concern for the pligl^t of the 
, American Indian, the elderly, and the' slum dweller.,* f'eople ho longer 
look a^d^ as the air, streams, -and lakes become polluted. Tbe courts 
str^then the individual's freedom of speech. Jhe rich are asked to pay 
M6r:e taxes; there is new support for the poor. And people are wondering 
aloud If America is on the right treck* 

One can see hown't is dtfficuTt for students to relate to this 
inconsistent world. Traditional values are not accepted the way they.' 
us4d tq be; some students plainly reject them. But many students cannot 
sefem to find replacements for traditional values. The result i.s Often an 
absence of values^if Students are unsure^ of what to do with t^ie Hnowledge 
they find in schoDl. Some /are not sure that Knowledge' has any use at all. 
\And* some seem to confuse knowledge with wisdom and adopt a "life-style of 
^either'Tchronic Conformity or impulsive rebell^iOn. (1) 

, _ Mpre precisely, a value problem^s indicated for^a student if; 
in the absence of a prior emotional dlsturl^ance, he finds it^ very ^ 
■difficuVt to fdce typical life situations arid' to make choices and 
decisions^ Or if ,he typically makes chdic^s without the awareness that 
some alternative^ may be more worthy than others. .Or. if he does not ' 
behave in ways that are consistent with his choices and 'prefefences 
that is, if there^is a gap betw^en his ci'eeds and his deeds. 
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V .What Teachers Can Do About Values 



There are other ways of characterizing value problems' among 
youth. (2)^ BjitJitwever one sees value problems, the question of what, if 
anything, teachers can do remains. That is the subject of this article. 
What alternatives are open to a teacher who would help students with 
value d^lopment?' We will address that question by listing several of 
the tnoniglommon approaches to values and commenting briefly on each. 
There i^^ assumption that the list -is exhaustive' or that any 'one. 
approach\shpuld be used exclusively. For example, although the authors 
favor the^la'st approach introduced, we would use other approaches in 
certain circumstances ,, as we note in our concluding remarks. - 

Teacf^ers have three jnain alternatives in dealing with value | 
development. One alternative is to do' nothing about such development. 
Another is to transmit a preexisting set of vaTues to students, A third/ 
is'to help 'those students find their own values, ^ 



Doing Nothing About Values 



Some choose the first alternative because they believe j:hat ' 
values are the domain of the family and religious institutions. Others 
choose it because; practically, they do not know what to do. Some 
educators choose to do nothing about value development because they. are 
trained for and are interested in teaching only subject matter, A few* 
educators belieye that values come from-Tfrialrand'-errqr interaction with 
life, and that there is nothing a school can do other than provide an 
array of useful experiences and encourage students to use those 
epcperiences the best way they can. 

* , *' ' 

But the reality of schooling is that it is impossible to do 
nothing. (|) When a teacher sciys that it^is important to master a lesson 
to get good grades to get into college to get a good, job to earn a good 
salary, he is obviously promoting several values — a work ethic, a 
future orientation, and materialism, to. hame a: few. When a textbook 
constantly pairs communism with autocracy and capitalism with democracy, 
values are clearly suggested.. And, simply, when schools talk about 
safety, good manners, and good* health, they are usually trying to promote 
these values. Thus it is unreal to say (that schools should do nothing 
about values. . The question is, should they continue to work at v.alues 
the way they currently do? ^ 
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There is a special problem facing those who would leave the 
'teaching of values to the family or to religious institutions. Most 
parents probabVy do not khow how to impart values, and most reliaious 
institutions have only minimal impact on the values of youth. {4j One 
could, of course, argue that these institutions should learn to be more 
effective. Until that happens, however, it is unlikely that parents .or 
religious i^nstitutions will change /the way young people perceive and deal 
with values-. - \ 



Transmitting Values 



^ Some educators who are concerned with the State of youth's 
values believe that we must w^rk more effectively to transmit the values 
we know are right, desirable, and good. They assume that such values are 
known, at least in part, and that the task of the educator is , to learn 
b^ttpr ways of passing those values along to students. , 

TWo general problems face such educators: being certain that 
their values really are uhiversally right, desirable, and good; and 
finding ways. to transmit them. The problem of value certainty is beyond 
the scope of ^this article, but it is dealt with in a book by Abraham 
Maslow. (5) The question of transmittal is considered below in a 
discyssion of six common approaches to transmitting values: the model 
approach, the reward-^rjd-punishmeht approach, the explanatory approach,, ^ 
the nagging approach, tne manipulation approach, and the transmittal 
liberal arts approach. 



The Model Approach 



< Some people wKo assume that what is right and wrong can be , 
identified and communicated, to others believe that one should model 
destif'able values. Such people try to behave in ways that reflect the 
val^jes' they want to transmit. 

^ '» ^ ». 

/ / There is njjjch evidence that modeling has a strong influence on 
children's behavior. If we assume that one absorbs values as one absoVbs 
^l^e'havi.or patterns, we can say that modeling affects children's values as 

^'Well as their 4)ehavior. ' " ' . 
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There is a parallel between model ing\and what is sometimes 
called imprinting. Thus some experiences, especially those repeatedly or 
strongly presented to a susceptible subject^^e deeply imprinted in the 
growing orgamism. (6) - 

The most serious problem for the modeling approach to value 
development is that, in our complex society, conflicting models exist Tor 
almost every value one could name. A parent or teacher could model hard 
work, for example, but'a friend or television star or story-book 
character might present the opposite model. The modeling approach by' 
itself provides no means of helping youngsters deal with the conflicting 
and inconsistent models that they are almost certain tof perceive in a 
world drawn closer and closer together by modern communication, devices. 

The modeling approach is also weak in dealing with values that 
are only imperfectly reflected in public behavior. It is difficult to 
model certain very personal values and internal phenomena, such as 
aspirations, faith, or loyalty. 



The , Reward-and-Pum'shment Approach- 
Some educators, believe that one does not' so much influence * 
values as shape behavior. In the reward-and-punishment approach, the 
teacher or parent' first identifies desirable behavior and then, by 
judicious rewards, encouragei^gnt , and the like, encourages the repetition 
of that behavior. Thus one might reward puncuality, reflective thinking, 
and kindness , and ignore their opposites. (7) ^ ^ , 

Sometimes teachers try to develop certain value habits by 
giving students materials or activities that channeC> behavior in desired 
ways. For example, a ^eacher might give students round pencils and 
tilted desks to encourage the habit of tidiness;, the built-in penalty for 
a pencil left carelessly on a desk is a pencil rolling away. 



However, proponents of this approach have the problem pf 
explaining how it can influence internal operations of humans, operations 
below the observable behavior level. One can shape much bejiavior, but 
can one shape feelings and thought processes? 

A ^somewhat different problem is that humans a/e not completely, 
malleable. Humans have certain innate and early-learned drives and / 

' / . 
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.timitationg. They have their own individiftl processes of thought and \ 
evjil action, drives for activity and power, and needs for self-expression,. 
How does the notion that adults can shape children's behavior come to 
terms with children's internal powers, and inclinations? What happens if 
there is a conflict between the two? (8) /. , 

In a sense, it is even manipulatory for teachers to fail to 
raise controversial issues in school*, for that perpetuates the status 
qao. Forces for change do not have a fair chance. Thus, schools that do 
not raise such issues as the role of women in society,* the problems of 
minority groups, and the forms of real political power in the country 
.might be accused of manipulatihg values. 

The mqjiipulation approach has several disadvantages. It is 
uncomfortable for those who believe that man's rational processes need t(L 
be fully utilized; And iX runs counter to current trends in society, a^ 
more people are being exposed to more ideas through increased 
communications. It is increasingly difficult to keep ideas away from 
students, to sustain distorted consequences, and to limit student 
experiences. 

The Transmittal Liberal Arts Approach 

Some educators believe t)<at rHght values exist and will be 
revealed to those who are immerse in wh^^tMs often called the liberal 
arts* These right valuej., -these basic goods, might not be the ones 
currently accepted, it is asserted, fcy^it they do exist and will most 
likely be found by th|se who study man's thoughts and accpmplishments 
with an 'open jnind. Educators who take this position, called the / 
transmittjal liberal arts approach, want students to read widely, think 
deeply, and experietice broadly. They trust that life experiences and 
thoughtful, study provide a route to absolute goods and values. 

However, because values ar6 complex and. because man*'s thoughts 
and accomplishments are botli abundant and complicated, it is difficult to 
recommend that the , average student rely upon this approach. It takes 
substantial mental staippna and ability, and much time and-energy, to 
tr.avel this road. While the study of our cultural heritage can be 
defended on other grounds, we would not expect it to be sufficient for 
value education, " " . 
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Claffifytng Values 



C 



"A 



The two appmcbes outlined below are not based upon the * 
assumption that absolute -goods exisft and can be known.. They view values 
as relative, personal, situational. The main task of these approaches is 
not to identify and transmit, the "right lvalues, but to he7p-.a student 
clarify his own values so he can obtafn the values that best suit him and 
his environment; so he can a^ust himself to a changing world; and so he 
■ can play an intelligent- role Tn influencing the way- the world changes. 

Proponents of these approaches have at least two problems." 
First, they must learn methods whereby, without promoting particular 
values, they, can help students obtain values that will work fcff them and 
for those around them. Second, they nftst devise methods of controlling 
behavior so that, while /Students are in the process of developing values, 
they and others are protected against destructive behaviors. The usual 
solution here is to have-'&eh^vior rules that are not defended as values, 
but merely as devices for protecting individuals and groups agaln'st 
pressures from others. 



The Clarifying Liberal Arts Approach 



The clarifying liberal arts app»*oach is similar to the 
transmitted! liberaf arts approach; both utilize the records of man's 
thoughts and icccpplishments. But the purpose of 'the' clarifying liberal . 
arts approach is/different: i.t is aimed at exposing students to the best 
in the cul tare-to that a student may find the best values^^for himself and 
his environment, npt SQ that he may discover the "right^alues for all 
times. In the clarifying liberal arts.apjjroach, students re.ad widely, 
think deeply, and experience broadly — riot to find univpt^l values, bu* 
to find th'emselves. , . . 

\^ ' 

Unfortunately, it is probably^ not much easier to use all of 
culture to find oneself than it is to use it to fiftd eternal truths. Our 
cultural heritage is too broad, ^too complex, and too inconsistent to \ 
expect' the* average student to grasp it a.nd relate it to hJs life ^nd . 
times with any degree of CQmfprt and comprehension. 
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The Value Skills Approach 

Another approach holds that the problem is not so mucH helping 
a studenl^j^ind values as it, is helping him learh skills to continue the 
clarifying' value approach throughout his life, and to apply his values in 
ways that are personally and socially useful. Proponents of this value 
skills approach often note that the wo^Td is changing rapidly and 
recownend that we provide students vn>th skills to change values as the 
world changes and as students becori^more knowledgeable. Noting that it 
is easy to mouth creeds and not perform the accompanying deeds, they 
.i^commend that we teach how to^Mly Values in real situations, so that 
behavior reflects value thij>k1ngr^^^ 

Pragmatic pKilosophers after Dewey. (9) favor developing in 
students an experimental attitude toward, life* They believe that value 
questions should be treated like other question5j with thoughtful 
consideration of alternatives and consequences, both social and personal. 
They assert that moral issues are as susceptible to rational processes as 
are other issues. Persons who take this position belieVe that, just as 
one learns criticaT thinking skills, so one learns value skills. They 
often favor in schools a nonmoralizing examination of current real-life 
issues, wbat is sometimes called'the problems approach, usually not in 
place, of academic study, but in addition to it. (10) 

Some children's readers have been built around value issues and 
are meant to encourage value thinking. (11) And some curriculum 
approaches have been built in this style. In this connection, special 
note should be macle of the work of Donald W. Oliver and James P. Shaver. 
(12) They have identified specific skills useful for -dealing with 
political controversy, an^ -especially the ethical problems that arise out 
of such controversy •.-J4€fJf^l/^ instruments 4or those skills are also 
identified. 

In ^general, the purposes of these approaches are to sensitize 
children to value issues, to give them experiences in thinking, critically 
about such issues, to give them opportunities to share perceptions with 
others and leaYn cooperative problem-solving skills, and to help them 
learn to apply value skills in their own lives. 

Some educators approach value ski\lls from a psychological 
perspective • Many so-called humanistic psychologists, such as Carl 
Rogers, say that if a person is put into a siipEortive social environment 
and encouraged to tune jnto* his feel ingsN^d th^ feelings of others, and 
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if he is taught coninuni cation skills that minimize communication 
dfstortlon, he will naturally tend to make wise Judgments and will use 
experience to correct judgments that are unwise. (13) Such psychologists 
p>ace a good deal of trust jn man*s internal evaluation mechanisms and in 
the ability of groups who ^hare data to arrive at wise decisions. A key 
implication is that teachers should be helped to become more honest, 
. warm, and empathetic. 
• « 

A more comprehensive methodology, built on the positions of the 
pragmatic philosophers and humanistic psychologists, has identified s^ven 
^ broad value skills and has gathered a series of classroom techniques to 
help students learn those skills. The skills, are (a) seeking 
alternatives when faced with a choice, (b) looking ahead to probable 
consequences before choosing, (c) making choices on one's own, 'without 
depending on others, (d) being aware of one's own preferences and ' 
^ valuations, (e) beingwilling to affirm one'-s choices and preferences 

publicly, (f) acting T>^ifa« that are consistent with choices and 
preferences, and (g) actingXp those ways repeatedly, with a pattern to 
oners' life. Those skills and the exercises to develop them are presented 
by Louis E. Raths, Merrill Harmin, and Sidney B.- Simon in Values and 
Teaching . 

Jhere are, however, problems with this approach, too. When one 
focuses upon prpcesses of valuing and not up'on the values themselves, one 
is faced with the problem of what to do with students whose processes are 
faulty, or who for other reasons (sometimes emotional pressures) come , to 
adopt vali/es that are, for them or for others, counterproductive. 

There is the additional problem of knowing which skills best 
prepare persons to ^clarify and revise values. Could it be that those who 
advocate a particular list of skills are sayins that they have found a 
new set of universal values (which happen to'^e in the form of processes 
rather than products)? 



Conclusion 



Research on the effectiveness of the various approaches to 
values is lacking. Researchers to date have not asreed on goals for 
value education, especially on the balance^etween value indoct)*inati6n 
and value clarification. Thpy need better measuring instruments, 
especially to distinguish values expressed on paper-and-pencil tests from 
values woven into behavior. 
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We conclude from what sketchy research does exist, and' on the 
basis of rather ''Consistent observations of young people's difficulties 
with values, that value confusion is growing in the United States. 
Teadhers can help students avoid substantial drift and ambivalence by 
giving them value-clarifying experiences- A combination of the 
clarifying liberal arts approach and the value skills approach is 
probably best, fh^ former provides data often useful for making choices, , 
and the latter provides a climate and experiences for practicing value , 
choice-making* ' 

Models are also useful, but not as prescriptions of behavior to 
be emulated. They are useful as illustrations of what a life can be, not 
what a life should be. Students should be helped to examine models, 
tritically and to consider what is recommended by them, and not be led to 
believe that they should try to plan their existence as an imitation of 
the models. 

Explanations are likewise useful if they inform a student's 
thinking, not if they are delivered as the last >vord on a value*. When a 
teacher explains why he supports a certain value, he is being honest and 
openand responsive to students^ needs io know. Explanations, aS lon^ as 
they are offered as personal or consensual statements of positioos-'^nd 
not as dogma, encourage rational processes and thus develop value skills.. 

No matter what approach to values on^ takes, there will be 
some students who will behave in, ways that contradict the teacher's, the 
school's, or the society's values. Thes^ students must be taught that 
there are limits to accepted behavior, ffut they should not be led to 
believe that they must accept the values upon which those limits are 
based. Thus- a student should be told that we cannot accept his 
disturbing the work of others, even though we can accept the fact that 
his disturbing behavior isr motivated by a strongly held value. Of 
course, we also believe that this position is relative; sometimes the 
value that the student is defending is more important than t\)e 
disturbance he is causing (as many felt was the case with the black 
•sit-ins ai Southern luncfr counters a few years ago). The point here is 
that one may view values as situational and personal without believing 
that society should be lawless or chaotic. Indeed, observations of 
children who have learned to be rationally self-disciplined suggest that 
value clarification approaches , based as* they are on individual 
responsibility, are more likely to produce lawful, and orderly environments 
than are approaches for transmitting values, which too often leave 
students feeling confused and vaTueless- " 
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\ - With-tn the brojad theme of /*The Teaching of ValueSt":the writer ^ 

displayed hVs ability to make simpler things coinplex and conjplex things 
even more'complex. This article was originally;<Iesigned' to wage a 
polemic* toward ajl those persons who were gpljig' to wave the banner of 
"value-^,frpe"^,valaes teaching. The /article wouW «have then concluded with 
the obviolisi J.e. , value free education by deffnition is iirfpossible. 
But, since tha^was fairly well agreed ypon, an^ equally complexing task 
would H'ave been ;to shov^ how the major pfopdnents of, the Teaching of 
Values usually fel.l into two camps. The camp of the absolutist might 
have suggested fhat there was only one. set of values to transrtiif; th^re, 
was only ong agreed .upon structure for the discerning of values; or the 
"stuff of Values was readily -discernible as-* Eyeing of x, y, or z. The 
camp of the Relativist might have suggested £h2(,t there was a 'legiOfi^of 
values .(whether or' not conflicting) that could be trahsmjtted; or that, 
values could be subjective,, emotive, 'or relational-^' Suffice it to say., 
thi^ business of ValLies bece^nie more tomplex, until the wds of Rucker 
became quate appropriate. "The qoncept'of value is made so nfeedle^sly 
puzzling and complex that ,alT one's energies. are used.in trying to 
^conjprehend it. Ltttle is left over for concretely exdminiri^ values at 
1/ork/ln every eduqatldfiaV transaction — every moment of its flow." 
>(Ruckeri/p. \r) Thierefbrer It was decided that maybe a modest review of 
sopie of th^ Ifterature on this business of values would provide the 
rea<;teris^of-^this yearbook with an opportunity to^ aljow their Own biases, 
vtbou^hts," arid confusions to develop Into Insi^hM-as the review of 
literature did for the ■autb6r. / ? 

^.^ * In an: attempt to narrow the field of review, the author^ made 
the assumption tMt the reader was prima rily/interested in curriculum, 
Instruction, and/or sligeryision. ^Further, the author assumed that goals- 
and objectives were. part Of the business of curriculum; and, according to 
certain models such a> Otto^rjd, Sanders (.3964), Good^lad (1968), Tyler 
(1950), an3 Parsons (1959) .therf was a certain rel-tftionship between* - 
vatlues and goals. Therefore, the reviewer^ looKeo to the' ->iterature 
viewing vjtlues as a source of goajs. Thus> the review also irtcjuded-^a- 
brief look at^ this business of goals and a few implications for 
"eurrlculuming," and- "instructing." \ , 1;,. ( • 



/ ' . V.a^ues A Source .Of Goals • * 

\k primary 'source (unless by .definition. the only source) of • 
5oals was' the domain of statements that connote something of worth, i.e.* 
values and value statements, ^ . ^ • ^. 



According to Beauchanip "the first,.-task fpr curr-iculum p^lann.ers 
with respect to vaTues is.-Xo identify and state those as "expressed as" 
attitudes, beliefs, ideas .<or concepts that the school should bring to tfi^ 
attention of pupils" (19,68, p. 162). O'Connor suggested a sijnilar . ' 
thought when he stated that goals, should consist of "a set of vaVues or 
ideas, embodied and expressed in the pUrpos6s for which knowledge^'- skills 
and attitudes are imfjarled" {l?5t,-p.', 5),. 'The emljOdied set of Rvalues . 
would be the expressed purposes or value statemehts transTatfed intaqoal 
statements. " . ' . . f . ' y 

. ■ * ■ 

It could-bfe said that basic to the determination of purposes of. 
a school (its philosophy antj goals) was the assumption that' certain 
attitudes, concepts, and beliefs were- of worth for the'individucCl or the • 
society depending upon the model^.of curriculum development employed.' 
Therefore, those attitudes, concepts, and beliefs^ought to'.have been 
attended to when the purposes of the school were developed. 

, In light of the above statements it seemed necessary to review 

literature and. research that attended to value questions including a 
general descr^i^tipn of vartous value positions. . -. . , 

' Positions on Values . In his succinct fy'storiea-l writing, 
Hunnex (1961) ^discussed the problems of values which included three basic 
questions: Is value a quality, a relation or. an attitude?" Is Value • 
found or made? and. Is a value definable, analyzable, or reducible? 
•Through his discourse he presented, four positions. The four positions 
are stated below. - ' ■. ' " , 

1. Axiological Objectivism or Realism, l^is position stated 
that in some sense value judgments were objpctivet. italues, norms, ideas. 




te<^en though, they were not verifiable, i.e., not definable 1n verifiable- 
sensory terms. Values resided. in objects astdtd colorsjor temperature. 
They' were grounded in realjty. Some typ'icaVexpressions of axiological 
objectivism included: " ' ^ 

" . ,Bosanquet (idealism) "Value 1s a certain quality 

" of objectives rb6na-fide belonging to th^m but especially 
revealed in the it manifestations within the attitude of 
human minds." (Hunriex, p. ^1) . , 

G. E. Moore (Intuitioriism) "Values may be factual ly ^ ' 
predicated of acts, or objects. " (Hunnex, p. 21 ) • 
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2. Axiologfcal Subjects visft . Theories of this position 
reduced value judgments to statements about mental attitudes toward an 
object or situation. Lacking independent reality, value had reality only 
as a.state^of mind in the subject. Some typical expressions of 
axiological subjectivism were: ' . \^ 

Hyme (Scepticism) "X has va.luis means that most men 
prefer X." ^ ' 

, Sartre (Existentialism.) "Values are created by the subject." - 
iHujjnex, p. 22). 

^ J- 

3. biological Relationism . Thjs position proceeded from 
leories that value was a relation holding between variables or a product 

*of yariables-Jn interdiction. Vallies were not private (subjective) but 
public, though not objective iq^^.the s^nse of. being independent of interest 
TypicaV expression of Axiolpgickl Relationism included: 

. .Dewey (Instrumental ism) Values are' the relation of ^ 
things as means to the ends or consequences actual Ty achieved. 
Values qua values are instrumentalc 

bucasse (Humanism) Value is not an event in the subject nor . 
a quality in the object but a. capacity to effeift a kind of 
relation. (Hunnex, p. 24). * ^ ' ^ 

4. Axio.logical Nominalism or Scepticism ( Emotivism ). Theories 
of this position , held that values were meamnglBss because' th^y expressed 
emotion or feelings or attempts tp persuade. They were private. A • . 
science of values axiqlog^J^ Was impossible. . 

Typical expressions of Emotivism v/e re: 

Nietzsche (Axiolog+cal Relativism) Value judgments ' . 
are expression^ of feeling and custom rather than statements 
of fact. . . ■ 

Ayer (Logical Positivism) Value judgments serve an ' . 

expr^sive function giving vent to feelings and, as * - ' 
statements, are emotive or non cognitive. 
'Stevenson (Logigal Empiricism) Value judgments serve: a 
persuasive functi^on. Since values are emotive and nc|t 
subject to error as^ true or false, persuasion is neeaed to 
evoke their acceptance. (Hunnex, p. 25) ^ 
<, 

Frojn^this very br^ief overview of values positions, the 
complexity *bf values theory became evident. It was noted, however, that 
many educators were quite willing to accept at "face value" a definition 




/ , 




at is desirable, or/of worth." Ther^ werfe 
ion of'what/it meafVt "to, value" or speak of 
rnock,' in jns book Contemporary Moral 
saying "Th/s is V subject (values theory) in- 
ost everytnijig^o/be done", (1967, p. 77). And, 
"value" /is>by no/ nmns clear in th.e social / 
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•of values as "some 
othecs who found 
.values as problei 
Philosophy , con 
which there is 

"The meaning O'l ^.cimi vaiwc /yy^^ 

science's ol*^in philosophy! One. «£m find (consensus for no definition. 
About the omy agreement that '^rges isjthat a varlue represents somethin 
important /n^human existence /.^ (Rath, 1966). ^ 

Another concern that became evident Was the more s^ubtle 
implipation for currifcuTum anq i ns tructi(i)n. If there were alternativ 
positions concerning /this business of va|ues, then it could be the 
ithat efforts under way in school settings directed toward the 
"teaching of values."/ could at best prove to be problematic if someone 
attempted to transport value exercises, techniques, or object ivesytrom 
one settinsT to>anot|er without first asking a few questions. , Th^fse 
questions miflht ing^ude: 




What are the motives for teaching with those 
specific techniques? From jj/hfence came the goals and 
objectives that before or/^fter the fact of instruction 
justified the use of those' techniques? Upon whatyp(osition(s) 
does the technique rest? 



A case might bfe made that unless these and other questions are raised and 
in some cogent manner and. resolved fpr a time,^that mysterious line 
separating teaching and,. indoctrination may forever disappear and.be 
replaced with battle lines made-up of persons in an uncompromising arena 
of curriculum development. ^ • * - 

Clarifying Attempts . Krathwohl, et'..al. (1964) also made the 
above distinction between values and valuing.. This thought was extended 
by Raths, Harmin, and Simon, (1966) when they stated that the act of 
valuing was an integral part of that which is of value, i.e., unless 
something was "actively prized," that something 'would remain only a 
potential value. 

O^Neil (1970) demonstrated critical distinctions when speaking 
of "values" by differentiating be£weeri a value experience (e.g. pleasure),^ 
a value object (e.g. ice cream) and a value principle (e.g. Golden Rule).' 
All were said to be of worth relative to questions of either one of three 
types,, i.e. Cl) personal value question — what is personally good?; 
(2) moral question what is interpersonal ly good?; and (3) ethical ' 
question "Did L intend to act as I did?" 
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Ruckeri et^^a]^. (1969) wrQte on the topic of values instruct Ton. 
Their definition of values, "a preferred evitnt;" closely approximated the 
previous distinction betWeert values and valuing. • ^ 

To describe a value, therefore, we have not only to 
say what is distinct about the patten|.that embodies.il (the' 
value) but, as part of that, what it is being' preferred^to in^ 
terms of alternatives (p. 86). 

Hcfwever, Rucker did not share" the concern for anaTyzing-in depth the 
^^oncept of value as was mentioned before. Yet, the complexity of values 
meory and alternative positions was briefly exposed.. If the concept of 
ya^ue and its status (objective, subjective 6r relative) would not be 
/discerned, it would be. unlikely that "bona fide" cont:rete examinations 
could occur. ^ , '\ ' 

According .to* Murphy (1969) who borrowed heava'ly from Dr. Harold^ 

D. Lasswell of Yale University, human beings had need§'^>ch must be .met'.' 

Thts was true of individuals as well as groups of people* ' "Tfeose thingt 

which an individual (or a society) needs ^nd wants, he*p1aces .value^upon., 

'These are^his vaTues" (p. 1 )>: Further, "An individual makes his^choices . 

and decisions in terms, of his needs- and wants his yaljues" (p. 1). An 

interesting, application of the Lasswell System'^is cMrfently being 

utilized by James HouSe *and LaVerne Xunningham>9ith the D.etroit schools. 

This was reported at the 1974^rban Curriculuml Leaders Conference in 

Atlanta., • , ' 

♦ * ' 

. Magee, in his' book. Philosophical Analysis in Education (1971) 

'stated: * ^ ^' ^ 

Every human activity pYesuppo's^s values that are 
essential to that activity. If yoti deny. the proposition that 
these things are worth, knowing,' there would be" no sen^e in 
^ doing ^scientific work. Similarly, education, presupposes 
certain principles and values that'must be accepted if one 

^- / is to take eclupation seriously ! \ . . Establishing schools, - 
for instance, presupposes that ^educjition is, doing some kind 
of good to somebody, benefiting both the young and the 
society as a whole. Whatever our rationale for those values, 

/ ' " this kind of'activity makes no* sense whatsoever without 
presupposing this benefit. ' (pp^ 147-148) 

. • ' t e ■ ' 

^""Mff discerning values, or attempting to^^describe what was of 
value, Magee'.suggested a number of reasons for preferences. .His logic of 
values or rules include ^ * - 
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(a) Use empirical means vhereyer possibTe. This was most 
easily accomplished when th^ values in question were a means to another 
value already agreed upon. 



reasonabl 
usually wi 
the critic 



"T^) Apply the rule of- consistency. "If you can si©w a 
e/man that his evaluations are inconsistent with one ano 



sm 



other, he 



* acknowledae that he must modify them in some way to overcome 
(p. 155). '/ 



(c^ Fertile values were better than sterile ones. That is, 
other things being e.qual, a reasonable man wjiul^d always chocJse a value 
that led to other values .^--^ 

(d) A durable value, one that lasts a long time; was 
pt^erab'le to a short-term value. 

Magee concluded by stating that "when we turn to practical 
reason, to the business of deciding and evalua,ting, then we discd^r the 
conte^^t in'which values appear. Value in this context becomes a/ 
.classification word for modes of valuing rather than a substantrve noun 
of some thin^ in the world." (p. 159) To assist in the clarification of 
this process, of valuing, Rescher, in his Introduction to Valufe Theory 
presented the following comparison with a cognitive process: 



Cognitive Evaluative 




Belief \^^^ Valuing or. desire 

Correctness of belief \ Correctness o^f valuing or desire 

Believes to be true " Valued or/desired 

Actually'true Valuable br desirable {1969» p. T31) 

"In the applied field of systems theory, 4 typical expressiorr of what' was 
of value was "The valu^ of anything is a function of the purposes of the 
user" '{Walker, 1970). The similarity between Walker', Magee and .Rath 
seemed evidenl^. That which was of worth to the infdividual (directly or- 
indi,recjtly) could be saidjto be of value. However, this was quite close 
to the' utterance of a tau<:oloiy (A = A),. ' ■ 

Taylor (1961) in his book Normative Discourse preserftsd a 
comprehensive study in the general theory of value using the tools of 
philosophical analysis.' In Chapter One^he explicated (he meaning-.iif the 
verb "to value" as approximately synoffyrtiaus with "m hold precious oK_^ 
^dearr" . ■-■ - , 9-^- . .. ■ 
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A person values something when hejHas a certain 
sort of pro attitude toward it.. When the word "value" 
' # occurs as a noun, it may be used either to designate the 

concept of desirability (goodness rigbtness, valuablenes^j 

or it may be used as a substantive. 1$ is fn the first " 

sense that we speak of a person's or'gK).up's or society's % 

values, (p. 297) 

A person's values are those judgments- and standards 
which define his ideals and life goals (to fulfill the 
standards; to follow the rules). They are the standards and 
ru-les according to which he evaluates things and prescribes 
* * acts, as well as the standards and.rules he tries to live by, 

whether or'not he is aware of them. (p. 298) 

Taylor's exhaustive treatment of "value" concluded in the final chapters 
of hiS'^book with a description of values as a basis for^the "goals of all 
organizations, institutions and the existence of societies per se. His 
treatment of thMs relationship between values anjl goals made explicit the 
assumed relationship mentioned at the beginning of thjs writing. 

* '^"'^ 
Values at the Base of Gtfals . Taylor stated that in all 
civilized cultures there were eight points <ff view (or realms of value) 
that could be designated as "basic." They were palled basic for two 
'reasons. 

First, they pervade the culture, in the sense that 
' the conduct of any given individual in the culture is always 
subject to a Value system belonging to at least one of them 
,and is usually subject. to value systems belonging to^inore 
than one of them. Second, they are dominant points of view 
in a culture, in the sense that they set the values of the 
major social institutions and activities which carry on ^he 
civilization'of the culture. These major social institutions 
and activities are the moral code, the arts, the pure and 
applied sciences; the legal systems, the customs and 
traditions,' and educational institutions. >The eight points 
of view corresponding to these institutions and activities 
are(the moral, the aesthetic, the intellectuaT(^ the 
■ religious,^ the economic, the political, the legal, and the 

point of view of etiquette or curtom. There is no single 
. - . - point of view corresponding to the educational institutions 
of a society j^sjnce^ education is a process which may take 
^ ' pjac'e withirf^ny point of view. Thus, there is (noral 
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education, aesthetic education, intellectual education, 
religious education, and so on. 

Value systems belonging to the eight basic points 
of view are embodied in the organizations and institutions 
of a society. Thus the purpose of a social organization may 
be to fulfjll standards which belong to one or another of 
them. Or else it may be governed by rules which belong to 
one or another of these points of view, and to. carry on the 
organizatipn's activities is to follow these (practice - 
defining) rules. A church as an organized social institution, 
for example, exists to further goals defined by religious 
values, and to practice a religion is to act in accordance 
with the rules of religious conduct (worship, ritual, prayer) 
(p. 299-300). . K «^ / 

If one accepted the above mode of classifying values, then values were 
the source of goals. Education as a process for, transmitting values 
would be subservient to the eight basic points of view. Yet, that 
statement might in fact be a specific type of point of view, i.e. that 
one is implicitly agreeing that the prevailing and dominant values be 
perpetuated. It may be the role of education to test, question and 
possibly change dominant points of view. If one accepted the above mode 
of classifying values (points of view), then values were clearly seen to 
be the basis for institutional goals. In the case of education, maybe 
the prevailing and dominant values needed to be discerned within the 
eight poiiTts of view and questioned, tested and/or transmitted. Those 
values that were translated into educational goals would gain authority 
from a particular moral code. "It is also appropriate' to judge the 
organization from both the moral and legal points of view, since their 
purposes are to achieve certain goals or to pursue certain ends without 
breaking society's laws." (p. 300)* The same directive was given"5y 
Kluckhohn in stating "the shape of the future society and of its 
e4ycational system is affected by the "dominant paradigm," that is, by 
the set of underlying basic assumptions upon which the prevailing belief 
system ... is built" (1961, 4). 23). Also, Katz and Kahn stated, "Norms 
(embodied, in values) develop around the dominant ongoing functions of the 
social system. They (men) give cognitive support and J^tructure to the 
behavior in which people are engaged" (p. 15). 

Granted, values are at the base of goals -or the determinants of 
goals; and,, that values are "something of worth." Howey^i the above 
i^lizations seemed to be the inere beginnings of curriculum planning, 
wiong other critical concerns or questions to be answered seemed to be: 
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(1) How does one discern "what is of value;" andi 



(E) Whose values ought to prevail; whose values , 
ought be transmitted; or whose values ought be considered of 
"greater" importance? ^ 

* 

Approaches to these questions were attempted by many Including O'Neil as 
he stated: 

All education is normative . . .All knowing is 
radically characterological and goal oriented. We learn' 
instrumentally , as a means of solving our problems and 
thereby satisfying our needs . . . Va.lues and* goals can be 
determined objectively by studying what is and^ therefore 
what- is capable of being and becoming. (1970^ p- 68) 

Beauchamp (1968) on the other hand was less liheral in answer 
giving as he suggested that the "implication of values and value theory 
for curricular theory have not been explored to the present time in 
depth." (p. 168) If goals should be based upoirttie^ values of society 
according to Barlow (1969), then it is suggested that we 'must contend 
with the observations of Lynd (1939) as possibly valid for the 1970's 
when he pointed to a few of the prevailing value contradictions. 

(1) Individualism is a prime value, and survival 
^ of the fittest is a law of nature that made Airjpricans great ^ 
But, people ought to be charitable, hel4)ful to one another, 
loyal to the group, and work for common purpose 

' (2) Democracy is the ultimate form of living 

. together because all men are created free and equal. But, 
you cannot trust popular votes and some people are "more 
equal" than others. 

(3) The family is our basic and most sacred 
institution. But, business is our most important 
institution and other institutions must conform to its 
needs. 

(4) America believes in progress. But, the old 
tried fundamentals are best. * People who desire change are 
suspected of being the dupes of foreign radicals." (p. 60-61) 



Magee (1971 ) pointed out that 
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neither a society nor a person enjoys having such 
contradictions pointed out, but it is fatuous to suppose that 
' a rationally cultivated jnind can overlook such tasks. This 
philosophical consideration is suggested by the sociological/ 
fact that societies tend in varying degrees to be systems^ ^ 
value articulated through its various i ns ti tirt i ons . J^the 
tensions among i'ts values is too great, the sociatJMtself is 
in peril . (p. 157) 

According to writers such as Booth (1972), Downey (1965), and Macdonald 
and Clark (1973), the society and education in particular was in a ' 
perilous state. However, Jones (1970, p- 83) stated, "The values of our 
I society are . . . in a period of great change. But some values, whatever 
• changes others undergo, remain undiminished: Tolerance, mutual ^ , 
understanding, and respect for human rights. I suggest that, rather thah 
♦diminishing, these values are becoming more assertive." If there are 
values becoming mpre assertive, then they must be discerned as a basis 
for the institutional goals of education according to various writers. 
Pellegrin (1966) stated, "We have learned the hard way that education is 
intimately bound to the social trends and rapid chanaes'that charajcterize 
our $ociety , . . the alternative to planned chan^ge (discerning thj^alues 
and setting goals) is to be buffeted about by the clamors for^^dacational 
services of many kinds." Beauchamp suggested tf;[at two avenues seemed to 
be available to curriculum planner^. "One is td'^search the recognized 
school subjects and the scholarly disciplines for value content that 
reflect dectstons^ade-in-^aglj er tim es,. The other^is to. make judgments ^ 
about existing values in the general cultural ethos of the school and its 
community" (1966, p. 161-162), Yet, an assumption about the role of the 
school as "that which did not have a primary role in social 
reconstruction" was mde. Glatthorn (1970) viewed the school, as an 
integral part of a* movement to reconstruct society. He projected or 
extended trend lines in society' and then determined various goals that 
would ensure the continuance of the trends or values. Others differed 
even more dramatically by refusing to plan or discern goals ^as 
reflections of the past or extensions of the present, Marien (1973) 
stated, "We have created a society that we cannot understand and 
therefore' cannot manage," (p. 5l3; It might have the case that John 
Donne was thinking of educational practice when he wrote: 

Tis all in* pieces, all coherence gone; . 
All just supply, and all relation, ^ 

The recent movement labeled fu^ristic' (of which Marien has contributed) 
would lead one to question the here-to-fore accepted sources of goals as 
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"the. norms (embedded in values ) developed around the dominant ongoing 
functions of the social system" (Ratz, 1966, p. 15) or the need for the 
curriculum to reflect the values that are shared by the community as 
espoused by Dewey. (1934, pp.' 336-44) 

A critical question, then, must still be answered, i.e. "which 
values should be transmitted if in fact values are to be transmitted?" 
The answer 'to this question would in effect establish criteria for 
developing goals. Beauchamp (1968) stated, "The selection of values is 
very much a judgmental procedure" (p. 162); and, as summarized by 
MacDonald, Wolfson and Zaret (1973): 

Education is a moral enter_prise. This means that 
' questions' answered and decisions made in education are 
mostly "should" questions and djscisions rattier than ^ 
descriptive "is" questions and decisions. We tend to O^-^ 
prescritJe activity according to our assessment of its worth 
as compared to other possible activities. Our^decisisjos^^ 
reflect value commitments and ethical choices ,"^91115 education 
is not only not value free, it is (along with politics) the 
most value laden of human activities. The important 
questions, therefore, are in what directiops^re we hea^je<f, 
and in what directions should we be head^? (pp. 4-5) • 

At the>a:^ of questionsjc^ticerned with direction giving 
statements wasKne dbmaiii orf cpflculumJor^ore^sDeci goals, ends, . 

oV purpose statements. Acpormng to Walker, (1970) , "To be useful to 
educators, value concep^fesmust be clearly linked to reality (made 
explicit) and to D^kfis of action — their own/ and their students." 
(p. 96). k^:^,^^^^^^ business of values has takert us full circle. 

"^^^ Summary . \The brief overview of the literature more than 
--|[^equately displays the complexity of the problem and the accompanying, 
covert value laden issues. 

For "curriculuming," questions need to be raised concerning 
"who's values are to prevail?" if any can or/ought to prevail. However; 
tjiis is to have already decided upon questions such as "What are values?" 
' and "Where are they to be ^found?'" Questions could also be. raised 
concerning the values implicit in goal statements. Certainly not all 
people, serve the^same values with the same goals. 

For instructing, questionl^need to be raised concerning the ' 
advisability of "wholesale" transportability of techniques; the 
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plausibility of the teaching of values' according to a preset series of 
stages; and the like1ihood-of the. teaching of values (by any definition) 
being inseparably bound to indoctrinartion of an ever so subtle a form. 

♦ 

In any event, the raising of -questions is a humbling undertaking 
that can do no worse than make one draw short of the expeditious' answer. 
At best, it can«assist us toward "valuing progress." 
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A- phenomenological dimension of a study is that structure 
utilizing science and philosophy to explain and analyze the presentation 
of some given phenomena. The. phenomena to be presented in this- paper are 
moral values adding those, coi^ditions that relate them to education. 



•A phenomenological explanation, and analyses of any phenomena,, 
commences with an understanding of consciousness. It is to the topic of 
, consciousness therefore, that attention must first be .given to gain 
insight into the question of moral educ^itjon. Edmund Husserl was one of 
the famous philosophers to make consciousness the center of philosophical 
study.. He Utilized both the thought of his teacher > Franz Brentano, and 
William James' Principles -of Psychology for th:is understanding. The 
basis of consciousness for all three Is that'consciousness is a ^stream. 
Consciousness floWs in a steady stream^of past to present to future, 
fueling its own integrity in each step of advance. Th-inking o&curs ^ 
within this* consciousness as. a tn^ntal activity of objects being 
N^Xpejrienced. ' . ^ 

William James provides the best description of 'the stream of 
consciousness arjd discusses it in relation td* five characteristics. 

''First, the stream is personal. Each consciousness belongs exclusively 
to oneself and oneself alone. Each person possesses >his own' thinking to 
the degree that he cannot share it with anyone. He may attempt to 
transfonn thinking into symbols of conpuni cation, but the thoughts, 
themselves are so personal , that they can neyer.be felt by another ^in 
their'experienced form.^ Second, consciousness is changing. -Thought is 
in constant change relative to the activities and will of the individual t 
The concept "stream" suggests the dynamic and fluid nature of thought,; 
'indicating that once a thought has passed, it will never return again j\ 

• exactly the same form^ manner, or feeling.. Third, consciousness is 
sensibly continuous; a stream where the events of succession follow / 
contiguously, upon one another. There is; no break' or^ lapse , in expefi-ence. 
Experience is a series of contiguous events which allows the' past „tq he 
carried over into the present in the forrfl of an inheritance. , Fourth, 
Qonscjousness appears to deal with objects independent of Uself. In 
other words, thought is concerned \^ith„ things in the outside world, ^ 
things other than its own mental organization. .*From this concern 'com§s 
knowledge, knowing the events and physical objects 1*Fi the dl/tside world. 
And fifth, consciousTiess selects. So mjich is present in th6 outside 
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world that consQiousness must select a minimum of- objects in order to 
keep track of the phenomena that a^e- there. Hence, an important 
characteristic of thinking is. its selectiveness. Conscicmsness focuses 
and na^rows its attention td something definite and vivid in order to 
^control the amount of data to be processed* Hence, thought is always 
interested in one thing' more than another. It accepts and rejects, 
a Tways ^oosi ng wHi4-e— i^"4:h4i^k s . - — 

Husserl emphas.iz-es one aspect of consciousness called the 
"rT€ieiI!a5! which appears to be missing in William James' five 
characteristics. James, however, does treat the concept in his own way 
and calls it 'the principle of constancy in tfle mind's meafOings.-'' The 
mind endeavors to think of the same thing, identified psychologically by 
him as the "law of sameness." It is the key to identity, the recognition 
by the person th-at he is referring to the same object of thought. ^ 
Husserl utilize;^ this idea of noema to explain the nature of 
intentional ity. 

Edmund Husserl identifies the circumstances of an abject of 
thought in relation to the intentions of the observer. The intentional 
condition of all mental activities is the unifying. relationship of the 
total process of mental object and its entertainment within the 
experiencing mind. Mental acts of various kinds confront us with 
objects. The individual is aware of these objects when experiencing sucli 
mental activities and he owes to the referr.ei objects the noema bearing 
, on the objects themselves. This correlation of the objects with the 
mental activities is what is meant by ihtentionality. It implies that 
consciousness is always consciousness of something. .There is always the 
memory of something, the perception of something, even the valuation of 
something. It is this inteational condition pf the unifying of the 
object to x:onsciousness which prx)vides the mind and hun|an experience 
with meaning, and .-it al] occurs within Jhe stream of consciousness. 



II 



Th^ question of moral education' relates to the phenomenological 
fact of the' intentional circumstances of consciousness"! n correlation 
with its object. In regard to moral education, intentionality refers to 
the conscious process of valuing its object* But what are these objects 
of the process of valuing? Like the objects of perception, they contain 
the relationship ^^^fttwSenan. external, wd the person expeHencing it. 
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Explicitly this means threei things . First, there is an external world of 
values outside the individual. Xhis external world can be interpreted as 
the abstract realm of values. Second/ these values have to find their 
existence it) experience, in the world of being.* And third, values within 
human experience must be part and parcel of the dimensions of human 
definiteness and meaning. \ 

" •% » ~ ' "~ 

What is this realm of values that exists as the external 
objectivity of valuing? It is a realm not visualized* but made known 
through understanding, 'made expedient by the necessities of experience. 
It is a realm supported by the fact that. values do exist everywhere and 
at all times and within all types of exfferience. The 6viclence seems to 
indicate that these values are independent objects, and it' is the nature 
of experience to integrate thesfe entitles into a definiteness of what can 
be called a "concrescence," i.e.,> a coming together. Concrescence can 
only be an understandable process if the values have the significance of 
Sn independent nature. . ' 

To say that values belong .to a realm means primarily that they 
are of a like kind and character, and possess some kind of interplay and 
relationship with each other.' There is^no suggestion that this realm is 
above or beyond this world. It suggests only a relationship of things of 
the like kind that can be classified as having the sanje type of object ^ 
functi,oning, within phenomena. " . * 

' " ' k primary fact concerning the value realm is the ' 
incompatibility of many Value-s. All •values signify importance of some 
kind or another, that is, each can prove to be valuable in some 
circumstance somewhere. The main circumstance of the value realm is that 
soijie values are simply incompatible with others by their nature and 
definiteness. 7hese incompatible* values can be termed ideal opposltes, 
meaning values which ar^ at opposjte poles from one ..an other. Ideal 
opposites signify the automatic *excl us foa of .value counterparts. 
Possessiloi! of one nieans the .aujtomatic, elimination-of the other^ It is 
the nature of the vpilue realm to^ have such. restrictions and limitations 
-placed on it? objects.. \ \ ' \ . ^ - o 

Some values have a grouping relationship to;eafh otbfer^so that 
not all the;members' of that group can be experienced at the same time. 
Value ^group'ings mean^that certain values .of that group manifest 
"themselves experientially in the same way. Once one member of that group 
i% experienced, all others of the same kind must be absent. ' For exalnple,^ 
if someone chooses< to padnt his hous6 white, he immediately eliminates 
the 'colors yellow,, green, or brown. The house cagnot be all these colors 



at the saffi^t^ne, nor even one other color. It is the nature of the 
value realm and experience that this is so. The value realm indicates 
that grouping and experience limit the historical* circumstance to just 
one choice from among many. 

Experience as a factor in values means that new values can be 
integrated into consciousness/ but with t,he loss of values of a like kind. 
Human experience is not capable of an infinite expansion in the possession 
of values. Tliere are temporal limits beyond which it is impossible to 
experience more values. A person is limited* to experiencing only a small 
number of the total values, hence, the importance of selection from the 
whole range of values. The factor of existential choice in determining 
one's life and existence is possible because of the limitations provided 
by the nature of experience and the realm\pf values. 



Ill 



Many values present themselves in human experience as a 
consequence of factors other than conscious choice. Many values are a 
result of definitenesses that have occurred fronrBtelogical and genetic 
conditions, and to a degree, from the unconscious influences from th^^ 
environment. The human individual is laden with values by the very fact 
that he is a livirfg physical being within place and time; We must 
consider such values as the "given" v.alues of existence, relative to the 
individual. Unless consciousness directly works to replace these values, 
they exist unconsciously within the patterned. behavior of the individual 
experiencing them. They are not the kinds of values that someone chooses 
for himself. They are, rather, the biological and social inheritances 
of body and intellectual system: 

•What this means is that the individual acquires or receives in 
the early course of his life values that are related to a dispositional 
system, a system functioning as an important framework for his values. 
This dispositional system is the focuj around which most values are 
entertained. An'individual 's acceptance or rejection of a value is due 
in many cases to either the ease or difficulty in fitting the value into 
the dispositional systfem. y 

. Although it is usually the case that the entertained values are 
the ones most easily related to the dispositional s>^tem, it does not 
necessarily have to be so. Conscious choice, deliberate effort, and . 
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strong outside influences can direct the individual to entertain values 
that are most* difficult to relate- to^his inherent system. To entertain 
such values with any degree of strength, constant discipline and 
diligence are -^^equired. 

Now, what -are t>^e dispositional centers, th.e experiential 
value cores around whp>n the values from consciousneS'S usually form? In 
actual fact, every individual has his own unique cor^ that is peculiar to 
him and to him alone. For the sake of pragmatic assistance in moral 
education however, it is helpful to group the pecuTiarities into 
constructed generalities. There are enough common attributes in certain 
individual dispositions to classifyand identify them as a group. 

A list of the dispositional systems must include at lisast 
tentatively the following: (a) the disposition of curiosity, a mo^^e than 
average need for environmental stimulation and a questioning attitude; 
(b) riskiness, the disposition of physical and emotional restlessness 
with common things, the craving for chance, and the intensity for 
iimiediate action; (c) the socially dependent disposition, one that 
thrives on imitating what others do and the attempt to follow the wishes 
of the crowd or friends; (d) the ambitious d.isposi tioa, the strong need 
to achieve and gain notoriety; (e) the cautious disposition, the careful 
and conservative disposition that fears failure and avoids risky 
situations; (f) the righteous disposition, the disposition th?it is overly 
concerned with doing the socially moral thing, following all rules to the 
letter and expecting the same from others ;.(g) the sensitive disposition, 
the disposition with an unusually stronq feeling of empathy arid concern 
for others, for their feelings and problems. 

No doubt there are other dispositions that can be added to this 
list and which play a decisive role in structuring the values that are- 
entertained by various individuals. This tentative listing, however, 
does give an indication of the type of phenomena educators must deal with 
when there is concern fcfi^ moral education. It is the generalized notion 
of dispositional centers that is of majoh importance to this issue. 

■ IV 

The phenomenological explanation 'of education is based upon the 
phenomenon of intentionality . Education cannot exist apart from the 
intentipns and intentional .acts of the initiator or teacher, and/or the 
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intentions of. the receiver-creator, i,e., student,' 'child, or friend. We 
use the term receiver-crgator to Indicate that the process of education 
from the point of view of the learner is not only an act dependent on 
outside stimulation, but it requires a creative conceptual construction 
of meaning on the part of the student. The student has to be conscious 
in education, creating concepts and making use of them in his own 
intentional activities. We use the term "initiator^ or teacher*' to ' 
jndicate the usual, but by no means only, source of external stimulation. 

The late Russian psychologist, Sem Vygotsky, has researcFi^ the 
factor of adult assistance in the development of 'children's concepts/ He 
concluded that a child can do more^ and go farther in the development of 
his school concepts with assistance than he can-do on his own. The 
indication is that adults are a great help to children in acquiring 
concepts. If this be the case with school concepts, it must also be true 
with moral concepts. Concepts dealing with morality can be taught with 
the assistance of either adults, or, as ind"Tbated by the work of Piaget, 
older children. The same principles involved in learnfng&cliool concepts 
(environmental stimulation and creativity) arp paramount in tite- 
attaining of moral concepts. However,' with mocaT concepts , there is an 
additional factor, the entertainment of the objective value of the 
concept, .It is indeed possible for a moral concept to be known as a- 
cognitive^ entity without i?eing entertained emotionally. But the- goal of 
moral education is to aim for the emotional entertainment of the concept. 
Emotional entertainment requires the personal involvement of valuing as 
well as knowi.ng the concept. Because of this special ingredient, moral 
education Qan be a more difficult process for both the teacher teaching 
it, and the student ^rning it, than mastering school or technical 
materials. >-vJ 

The main emphasis in moral education is entertaining the values 
of moral concepts, This means that the individual must entertain moral) 
ideas to the point that they guide his life and becomp rules of action 
and behavior. Although cognition and emotion can often fail to Interact, 
in instances where concepts are held strongly, and relate to personal 
involvement, therejs usually a strong bond between them, a connection 
that is important to moral "Education, What this suggests Is that the 
emotional ^entertainment of a moral concept rests on the grounds that what 
a man thinks aru^-feels strongly, so is he that kind of man. As a man 
entertains ogr^in ideas positively or negatively, his behavior will 
reflect that kind of entertainment. If he believes strongly that it Is 
wrong to kill, to steal, smoke or drink alcoholic beverages, he will not 
do those thirtgs. He has to have a change of mind before he can accept 
them. The change can occur through reason> /atlonalization, even 
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forgetfulness or emotional fervor. But something has to happen within 
consciousness before such actions can' be performed. Whether the 
direction is toward positive moral affirmations or negative taboos, the 
individual is going tp act in terms of the relative strength certain 
ideas are entertained in consciousness in the process of intentional ity, 

' . V 

Jhe relative ^strength in the entertainment of values is the key 
to human character and direction. This suggests th^at the personal' 
dispositional systems are important in determining the strengths of* 
entertained va>ues. One must believe strongly in an idea. for the value 
to play a decisive role in his life. Here li.p service is not enough. 
Strong belief involving emotional conmttment^is the primary iSgredient, 
and this is in direct proportion to the allowances and stimulations from 
the dispositional system. 

' The relationship of value to dispositional systems can be 
illustrated by anyone of the systems. Child with a curiosity 
dispositional center, for exampj^e, is going to entertain strong feelings 
for exploring the mysteries of sex, while the righteous dispositional 
child will build strong taboos cigainst it and may even refuse to 
entertain ideas about it. T^je person with a sensitive dispositional 
center, on the other hand, finds sex nfeither good nor bad in itself, but 
a precarious area of human involvement and sensitive expression. The 
person with a socially influenced disp^Ssition will entertain whatever ' 
ideas and experiences his or her peers^htSrtain. And so it goes with 
most of our moral values. An ambitious person is more likely to kill or 
hurt than a cautious pe.rson. A risky individual will have more of a 
tendency to steal than a sensitive individual. This is not to say that 
any of these dispositional centers are evil or wrong. Merely, that each 
one has certain channels that relate to moral dimensions, tendencies 
which are more likely to occjjr in one disposition than another. Every 
disposition has tendencies toward or away from certain values. If 
educators and adults feel it is important to influence children in these 
Involvements, the facts of dispositions and tendencies should be realized 
and known. - 

'A child left to himself follows the tendencies Uid down by his 
dispositional system. There is great variation among individuals, 
however, not only becayse the dispositions are diff^erent, but because the 
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environifients people live inrvary greatly. Every kind of disposition 
interacts with and is influenced by every type of environment. If sex is 
not taboo and mysterious, for example, the curious child is not going to 
have the s^ame emotional feelings -toward it as in cases where it is. The 
same variations' occur with the other dispositions. War, hate, fear, ■ 
'hunger, religion and world view affect dispositions and the circumstances 
of involvement. Thus, dispositions are not autonomous. Variable; 
environments affect them greatly. Hence, in moral education, we are 
dealing with a very complex phenomenon, involving not only individual 
dispositions, but a general cultural and socia.l environment that 
influences the dispositions to react in variable ways. 
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Moral education proceeds on the ground that the teacher orV 
parent can have a moral influence on the child or stOdent. But two x 
existential questions arise with this possibility. First, does another 
individual, parent or teacher, have the right to influence a child or 
student for one or a series of values? The quest,jon is- onevof 
existential responsibility and authority. As a whole, the existential 
writers defend the moral autonon\y of every person, and the implication is 
.that moral decision is a personal thing, and one has the right to tell 
or influence another human being in such matters. Wfien it comes to the 
issue of telling or' influencing a child in morality or values, the 
"extstenttalist writers are ,not^ that strong on moral autonorny, and mgre 
often than not, avoid discussing it. 



^ The issije as to whether adults should influence children and 

youth is a major one. But it is too large a question to be answered in 
the present discussion. What we 'do know, is that it does happen. / 
phenomeno'logically under the conditions of intentionality. Adults do 
intentionally influence children and youth in values and morals, and most 
scholars, even those within the existential p^ture, indicate that this 
is an acceptable adult function. Very few writers suggest the complete ^ 
autononv of children in matters pertaining to jPorals or any other kinds 
of values. We will thus assume, though we have not proved it, that 
par.ents and teachers have the rigHt to ^j^luence children in matters of 
morals and values. ^ 



Once it has been assumed that influencing a child is an 
acceptable procedure, the second existential question is the choice the 
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educator makes as to wh.at values mustcbe taught. Any decision is a 
precarious one because it is made for another and not for/opBself . It is 
much easier'to take the responsibility for one*s own deci^sions than it i3 
to accept the responsibility for another.. There is special concern when 
it involves. the initial stages of a person's life b«3use thetfu^e fnay . 
well dep^d "op those early parental and teacherxlecjsions . 

yy\y\\\^r^ are some educators *who suggest that the influenc'e should 
ey^ occur, that the parent or teach^>>^ust allow the dispositional 
^tem to'lrun its course. These, e^utiators suggest complete trust in 
nature and childhood, and impl^^fetiat adults withdraw from the / ^ ^ 
responsibility of moral education. Adult influence is an imposition, a 
possible thwarting of the natural desires of cteyelopment . The 
recognition of this danger, is commendable, but feven these educators 
attempt some moral influence, at least indirectly. Besides , human 
society will not allow the dispositional systems to completely control 
men's values and lives. BrutaVity, barbarism, selfish indulgences of 
various forms bear witness to the dangers, of complete freedom of 
dispositional ly 'acquired , values. Society desires some dajgree of corArol 
on dispositional systems ^ \Hence, each Society expects parents 'and 
teachers to provide some 'kind of regulation on natural preferences and 
appetites. ^ ' ] >- • 

^ An alternative suggestion is* that parents and teachers 
influence children, but they should use the guidelines -of society. The 
values chosen for any child should be those which would help him function 
in the particular society he will be living in.'; While the case for 
pragmatic social values appeals to be Valid, the pragmatic function^ 
should not be the only or major criterion for the choice. In the first 
place, society is' such a complex entity that it is no easy task to • 
identify the most useful values. Second, because of society's rapid 
change, the values that may be useful in one period of time may not' be 
useful in another. And finally, many values are beyond the practical 
benefits of any fiarticular society and may even be opposed by that society. 

*The grounds for making decisions* about what, values to teach are 
not simple. It is surely the case that a number of criteria are involved, 
\rfie dispositional system must be a major consideratilDn in the choice, 
although the dispositional system should not be given complete autonoiny 
and free play. Nevertheless, there are strong' assets, resulting fronj^each 
disposition which must be considered possible goods. Also, the dtnfension 
of society provides important crdteria. It is generally good that an 
"individual conform in some way to the standards and rules of 'Ki^s- culture 
-and society. It iS also a good thing for him to be able to ^et along 
with close friends/ neighbors, and family. 



.- 'T.h!6cfi are. marty criteria to Jj'e J^sed in deciding what- values to . 
teach a pjen:;ticc|Ur^ individual.. The educator-must first and foremost know 
-what t&jneant l?y value 'teaching. Then he must endeavor to utilize that 
one quality -tha^: makes "any decisf on." valid. This quality is what past 
-generations of varipus cultures have called wisdom.. The educator or , ' ,, 
parent must aim to be wise.- Wisdom if that mental capacity of breadth of 
knowledge," awareness of x6jisequence$,.and the acceptance of limitation in 
the realm.of values and morals, ift making proper deotsions. Wisdom is . 
what •t;he^ educator strives to 'possess in deciding what values, are to be 
•taughrt.' . . . 

■ \ . ' VII • 



Woral education is the influence of one person on another, a 
child or youth. The educator hii)[st ret;ogniz§ that the youth possesses a 
genetic and experiential endowmeYit in the form of a dispositions and that 
it is this disposition which generally channels behavior in a particular 
direction. , It is the function; of the moral educator to kpow and, 
understand this dispositipn^ to Tet^well -enough alope if the channel is 
acceptable.. If , on the X)ther hand, changes are felt to be n^ce^sary, the 
educator must know what it' Is he endeavors to change and what difficulty 
he will encounter. \ • , ' ■ 

The task dt the educator *is to. cognitively and emotionally 
timulate^he child or youth for the acqaire^ment of a'vi^lud-concept. 
his task Contains alKpf the "dimensiorfs of intentionaljty. There are , 
the intentions of the educator for, performing and interacting with 
another individual- There ar^e the intentional, aspects of consci^ousness 
grasping its object (irf this case the value object) and there is the , 
search after meaning. The educator specifically intfends that the student 
acqui;re the value-concept. ;* / , ' " - - 

The educat"^bna? methods used are^tmany^ and all have been ^ \ 
relatively successful depending on the disposition of the child and the 
circumstances of /involvement. There appears however, to be no exact 
correlation between any particular method of instruction and type of 
disposition, although there arfe spme irigthods thit are more stimulating to 
one disposition/ than to another! Forceful Copiands, stern- statements , 
and wording fejirful consequences ,^ for example, woujd 'probably be more 
effective in tne case of a child with a righteous* disposition than ^ • 
child with a curious one, An'educator must note. such differences. But 



at .the ^ame time;,, it wi VI not b^true that thfere is a, one-rto-one ^ ^ 
corre'spondence. of method and a ;particiilar/disp^it,ion. Jn some cases, 
,ci)rcumst3nces vi*ll dictate t'hp metht)d. ' ^ . • ,/ 

. , The educational^ methods* for teaching value coaceg^s are of two 
general ^jcinds, pne dirett. an^ fndTredt*../ The direc|: inethpHs are telling 
a persoa.What is right,;or wrong, discussing values and, human morality, 
arid reasoning concernfrtg sj^ations and eircumstances./ Jhe indirect I 
meth.ods are- hintirig afout l^ople^s actions, condemning what others, have 
done^ commeTiding'goocl deeds-'and*models\ personal example, and , 
interpreting huma^ history and ^vents. The aim of the educator is to 
use whatever method on' set of methods which assist the child in 
acquiring the intended moral concepts. ^ - , ' 

'V^i' • • ^ Entertainment of^ Values by the child will take' either one of 
two forms, the entertainment will either be positive, whereby the cliild 
. wil.1 be inclined, to the affi'rmative'aetion ot a value, or it-wilT be 
negative, produce a prphibittve jaction. The , former, is the entertainment 
of.^a favorable , and acceptable Value. It will contain the emotional ■ 
belief that one sHtfuld ehd^vdr^to possess this vaVue within his- own 
life-style. .Jhe latter. is*an avoidance value It is the emotional . 
belief that one Should refuse to let this value becohie part of on^'s 
behavior and bejng^ It is- a value to be entertained, but entertained Sts^ 
a prohibition, a value to be shunned, avoided^ and Tf ought agaiinsi.if 
nece^ary* ^ * [ ^-^ ' ' ' "5^/^^ 

' \ For the teaching 6f positive yalues, the first function of the 
educator is to discover how the individual *s dispositional system, relates 
to the value chosen to be taugh't. .He will dnscover that the v.alue is 
either closely related to the particular disposition of the child or is 
against it. I/'ttie value is in^line with the dispositional system and, 
will automatically grow out of it, the task of the educator is greatly' 
simplified. He merely allows nature to take its course* The educator ' 
may suggest the, concept to the child, gut, for tl^e most f)art,. there will 

'be v&ry little direct, teachWg in Ih^ effort. The value wfll be accepted 
quickly and' strongly with^^a minimum. of direction. ,Jf the educator 
pursues a mo^e intense teaching of the value, however, he runs the risk 
of overemphasizing this value. . ^ 

' ' \^ . ' ^ ' " ' ' 

' ^ The value that fs far .removed f rom jthe djsp&sitioncil system is 
a moPe formidable challenge becaiuse the student adds a foreign element to 
his.System,. The allyiof natjjral inclination is r]0i a part of this 
a^^itiqn, /therefore, greater effort is necessary on the part of the 

^educator* The educator" begins teaching on an^intelleptual plane. He 
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first mentions the concept, then slowly structures 'intellectual dimensions 
around it. The teaching should occur often and be sporadic, and timely. 
Because of the length of time invplved in. acquiring the copcept, the 
teacher must be with the student often and ftfr long 'tjeriods. It 1s one 
.reason why ^parental teaching of Vpilues, is so successful. 

; ' . ^ .■ y 

. In the cQurse, of many.r.eit;erations and suggestions of the 
concept, the educator .hopes for at'least^an intellectual understanding of 
the value.. . In the course of time, /.the ^clucator hopes for an emotional - 
..acceptance and a personal commitment to the^yalue. When.it occurs,' the' 
Value will 'be as strong as any other value Iritthe system. "It will 
always be earmarked,- on the other hand, by Its intellectual foundation. 
It wijlalways ^hfive a strong cognitive side with reason and rational 
discburSnnra support it. . ' ' - 



VIII 



, ' Values accepted as negative values are those of prohibitions 

and taboos. They are values entertained , as values-to-be-avoided, usually 
ifttroduceci with the expression "thou shalt jiot," and "don't'do that." 
They. are referred to in the context of religion as "sins," and 'in the 
secular world as "wrong doing." Religion is mos^ often associated w'ith 
these values, providing an authoritative base for them. Every human 
society has a large number of stipulated negative values.. No individual, 
e^nywhere in the world, is without some major kinds of restrictions on 
his -mode of life. • . ' . y , • . 

, N^ative values function to provide guidelines* for behavior. 
They are'the boundaries for doing, behaving, experiencing. Negative 
Values are danger sign-pos.ts which encircle. the genera.l area of human 
activity. Inside the sign-p9sts, the individuaT is relatively free to 
act in accord with his needs and wishes, while not trespassing the ground- 
of forbidden territory. To trespass is to perform wrong doing. Negative 
values are in gssence the negative rules governing the limits experience 
should, go; . • - . 

Repugnance and .disgust are at the Yo(5t of negative Valiies. 
They form the eniotional charge that places .nisgati ye values in an'aversion^ 
position in human experience! Man emotionally recoils from certain acts, 
and experiences, that are loathsome and horYibje t;o him. Negative \^al.ues 
arise historically from distasteful experiences, 4ev.eloping into laws and 
socially 'disapproved customs .and rules. . ; ^ 
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Negative valiies per se are the easiest^ values to teach for two 
reasons. First, the emotions that relate to begative values such as 
disgust, repugnance, and ai)horrence can be stimulated more directly in 
dramatic h^istories^ confrontations, and verbal explanations th^n the 
emotions of positive valiyfes. Hence, they are more vividly and easily 
remembered. Second, the/negative values , including their copcomitant ' 
emotions, can be taught Xo children long before any situations occur that 
involve s^ch values. In most negative moral training, parents and 
teachers stimulate strong emotional feelings against certain values, 
before the child connects himself with them. ^ In other words, the"^Childi 
learns what is suppo§ed*]y wrong before he imagines himself doing it. 
Tor example the bound?ii[*ies of sexual experience, alcohol, and death, can 
be learned before the child experiences them. No personal conflict 
occurs in this early teaching because the'child is- not yet involved. The 
shock* and trauma Qf adolescence is the child*s first .realization that 
these negative values are possibilities for him while in the early stages 
0? childhood, negative values are simply distant boundaries that are far 
removed from the events of his own personal life. , 



IX 



' 'The .values that are integrated into the life of a child are 
values that find their existence in the realm of values. . But whether 
th^se objects be negative or positive depends not upon their place in the 
value rea^,^but how they are accepted and j'ntegrated into human i 
experience. 'The realm of values determines only the re.lationsh'ip of one 
^alue to another, controll-ing only whether the valwes are compatible or - 
not ^ijleal opposites, groupings). Settling whether a y^alue is good o^ 
bad'.is a mattei^o#-the circumstances in the integration of that value 
into experience. ^hi other words, the, negative ahd positive dimensions of 
values as we .experience them, with all their copcomitant ertiotions and 
feelings, are human dimeTi^oas^^n^^ dimensions of the realjn of values. 

The human species weaves nfeaaing into its activities. This 
weaving occurs in the acts of intentional ity^elating to^episodes of 
human and event interaction. The earmarking o? a ^alue as, being either 
negative or positive comes" from the intentional experience of meaning. 
Meaning relates to the life being lived, and it is from*this living as 
coordinated with intentionality that the creature determines what will be 
accepted as positive and what will not. Negative and positive, thus, are 
creature condit1o*is, conditions necessary in the concreascence of value 
in the stream of life and consciousness. 
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BecalTs^ creature! iqess is an important factor inValues as man 
experiences thejpi, life and living become the all -encompassing 
circumstances in this integration. This means that life and living (and 
we are so deficient in having an adequate vocabulary to explliin it) are 
the final and total circumstances pf every value in the act of 
concrescence. It is in life and living that. usefulness determines 
positive values. It is in life and living that^negatiye vali/fes become 
boundaries and avoidance markers. Life is the Elan Vital of the system 
of values as these ^values are integrated into tfieworld of ivents^ and 
happenings, . 

Because life is the determining factor in human values, then 
one value is above all others and can be declared ^absolute. Like the 
others, this value must be manifested in the concrescence of experience. 
But unlike the others, it can only be. positive'. It has -this position 
because it is the essential ingredient of life itself. This value is 
"joy." ~^ 

Joy is 'the one value that glorifies life and living. It is the 
value which gives to existence the richness of each daily birth and 
occurrence. Joy is the one true value of all humanity, the universal 
ingrjedient that maRes life tolerable and^ its direction significant. Joy 
is life's worthiest possession. This fact says ^to us, first of a;it, that 
since joy is the supreme ^value that can be enhanced in experience, .al 1 
other^ values must somehow reflect a relationship to it. It also 
signifies that positive values must have a more fundamental place in 
human experience than negative .values . .This indicates that; in moral 
education, joy is the one ingredient that must never fie lost and , must be 
central to the concern of all value teaching. I' 

Joy is the highest and most important value to be experienced 
by man. Although it can be exjbressed in many ways /hone is more fitting 
than Beethoven's immortal expression of it in his greatest symphony, the 
historic Ninth in which he utilizes Schiller's fanious Ode To Joy for the 
vocal theme of his master work. *• ^ / 




Joy, thou sou)^ce of light immortal, 

Daughter of Elysium, f 
Touched with* fire, to the portal ^ 

Of thy radiant shrine we come -v. 
Thy pure magic frees all others ^ * 
/Held in, Custom's rigid rings; 
Man throughout the world are brothers 

In the haven of thy win^s, 

fie who kn(jws.'the pride and pleasure- 

Of a -friendship firm and strong, 
^He Viho has a wife to treasure. 

Let him swell our mighty song. 
If there is a single being 

Who can call a heart his own, ' 
And denies.it then, unsefeing. 

Let him gb and we'e^^lone, 

Joy is drunk of'all God's creatures 

Straight from earth's abundant breast; 
Gob4-^d bad, all things are nature's^ 

And with blameless joy are blessed, 
•Joy gives love and wina; her gladness 

Makes the universe her zone. 
From the worm that feels spring's madness 

To the angel near God's throne. 
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t: . . * ! personally to attest tp the' value of' values 

clpification. A few years ago I did the values clarification exercfse 
jjsually referred to as -the "Twenty Things You Love to Do." I discovered 
J^it I was living for the future and not really enjoying the present as 
much as I could have been. I was hurrying to complete-a present task so 
that I could enjoy a future one but the neJct undertaking again became a 
t9sk to, finish 'in anticipation of the next. Becoming aware of this' - 
_always-antici^pating-butrne5te3r-ej3joying-cycle allowed me to change my 
tsSrspective a'nd act^Hynsso tfiaT^ny life is more present-oriented and more 
enjojfable. I ajra happier person today as a result of looking at my life 
stylathroi^ values clarification techniques. It is my hope that 
throu'gh^is paper I can add something to this useful area of education. 



Introduction - 



, The values clarification movement seems to have three primary 

goals. The first is to^lp people tecome explicitly aware of what the4r 

, values are. The second i>vto help-people become aware of how they\ 
attainted those values. AreWalues the result of conditioning? Tha\is, 
has one adppted values unknowingly and unquestioning^? Or have the 
values been adopted in a more considered and reflective manner where 
alternatives are weighed before a commitment is made? Commitments are 

lvalues or at least based on values and these to a great extent determine 

^be]iaVlor. This leads- to the third goal of values clarffication wh*ich • 
aUempts to help people predict the consequehces of their values when 
thdse values are acted upon. It is the thesis of this paper that 
teachers must emphasize this third goal and that the consequences we, 
stress must be human consequences. 



Rationale 



— Everybody strives to be happy. Happiness is ultimately an 

Intrinsic and highly personal v*alue.. As the song says, "Happiness is / 
different things to different people" and the consequences of this tru^^m 
are the root of many of our social problems today. One person's attempts 
to achieve happiness may thwart or become obstacles to another person/s 
happiness. History^fs replete with examples of this from the personcH 
through the nation-state levels.- How rany hi|fi level business executives- 
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have climl?ed the ladder of success either unknowingly or peliberately at 
the expense of others? How many peoples of the world have been exploited 
, by their colonial, economic and/or governmental Rasters? How many 
"have-nots'* does it take to support a "have?" At^xle^st in the United 
States we have been trying recently to analyze ^K^e painful questions. 
We are seeing that'past decisions often have proven to help some people 
but badly harm others. We have too often followed^^ath of personal or 
group attainment of happiness wtthout taking into account the 
consequences our decisions have on others. This has probably been the 
result of oversight as much or. more than the greed to which it is usually 
attributed. / 

. Not only have many of our decisions been based on narrow self- 
centered motives but we have also tended to^e short-sighted. We haven^'t 
o'ften considered the long-range consequences of our actions^ Sometimes 
immediate gratification leads to long-term disaster. Pollution of our 
planet has resulted in large part because of these two* aforementioned 
factors. Individuals and organizations h^ave seldom considered what their 
actions meant in human consequences to others nor have the long-terA 
consequences of their actions been given much consideration. The * 
problems we now have are to a great extent because decisions have been 
made from the narrow view of 'Vhat is best for me right now." 

Some people will undoubtedly argue that >t is natural or even 
human nature to^make decisions which are based on immediate self- 
, gratification values. Regardless of how we acquired these Inclinations , 
it seems foolhardy (maybe even fatal) not to go beyond these criteria 
when making decisions. That is, we need a population which makes 
individual and group decisions based on values which consider others as 
well as themselves and we need dedsion-niakers who look to future 
consequences of action as veil as 'immediate consequences. 

It seems imperative that values clarification activities 
include some kinds of criteria by which values can be judged. There are 
many values. Different values lead to different commitments. Different' 
commitments lead to different actions and different actions lead to 
different consequences. Decisions mu^t be made. We want and iieed to 
make t^ie best pcfesible decisions. With these concerns in' mind, I want to 
suggest that the following human consequences approach be used in 
conjunction with existing values clarificatioii-inodels and techniques^^ 
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The* Human Consequences Approach 



The major premise of this approach is that better decisions 
will be' made if they focus on consequences HUMAN CONSEQUENCES as best 
the decision-maker can predict them. That is, one criterion which can 
and should be applied to any commitment is> "What will happen to people 
if the commit{nent is acted uponT" This does -not mean that human 'N^ 
consequences is /the only criterion on which to base a decision. However, 
it would seem unwise to make any decision without first contemplating ;^ 
what the results of that decision would be in terms of the live? of human 
beings. Perhaps a humane person could be defined as a person who bases 
actions on the attainment of f^ositive human consequences as best they can 
be predicted. 

The Concept of human consequences can be described as 
consisting of four parts^ which are:^^ . , 

Consequences' for self., 

J Consequejices for others. 

Shortf-term consequences. • ^ * . 

Long-ferm consequences. 



' The relationship of the four parts of the human consequences 
concept can be p3ace*d in the following retrix.' Some general questions 
are included in each quadrant as general Introductory probings into the 
^ consequences of a given decision or contemplated ac^on. ^ 
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SHORT-TXRM , ^ LONG-TERM 

CONSEQUENCES . CONSEQUENCES 



> 

CONSEQUENCES 

FOR 

SELF 


\ 

WtH I be happier tomorrow> 
next week, next ye^ar? 

What is the best thing that 
can happen to me if I do 
this — the worst thing? 

Is there a gainble involved?- 
What are my odds? ^ 


Will I be happier 5, 10 
25 years from now? 

Does this decision 
conflict with other 
future plans? 

.Will I decrease my lateV 
alternatives with this 
decision? , 


CONSEQUENCES \ I 
FOR \ 
OTHERS' ' ; 

1 

i 

'J 


nyo Will De inTiucncea oy 
116' decision othe/ than 
ft^^self?^ 

Will I be attaining n\y goal 
at the expense of others? 

Will my- actions cause others 
happiness or unhappiness? 


tan I predict who will be 
influ^ced By my decision 
5, 10> 25 years from now? 

\ 

Will otheVvS eventually 
suffer hardships if- I act 
on my decisi'b/i? 

Will others eventually be 
he^^ed* if I ^ct on rny 
decision? ' 



\ • 



Although the design above is simple, it is difficult to describe 
its application' in narrative form without being in a real situation with ^ 
a real dscisiort to make. The introductory questions can provide a start 
but the Specific circumstances of a situation will detehnine the 
appropria^ questioning strategies. The reader might t^ke the time to 
consi.der the diverse questions and specific consideratidns that would be 
necessary irf«/she were to apply the four parffT^f the human 
consequences matrix to each of the following situations:) i 

An unmarried high school girl who is preghant and 
considering an abortion. * - . , . 

O A high school student who is considering dropping out 

of school . 

■ A teacher planning to pursue graduate studies. ' 
A couple with several children planning a divorce. 



The qoncept of human consequences as criteria for making 
decisions and judging actions ^an be used by individuals and/or groups. 
It can be used in counseling situations>- staff meettings, classrooms, in 
the home or anywhere that decisions need to be made. It is 'relatively 
easy to use v^ia the asking of appropriate questions, by listing the four 
parts of the agpj^e^rcn or by using the simple matrix cited earlier. Not 
incident^J^lyTTt should be pointed out that the human consequences 
aptpi*03cFicosts no money and, does not involve major curriculum changes In 
materials, schedules, or facilities/ 

Although the emphasis to this point has been with ffow the 
criterion of human consequences could be used as a means of judging among 
alternatives in a given decisior/, this criteria could also be used to 
# evaluate existing behaviors. That is, human consequences might be used 
to check the consequences of our usual patterns of behavior that normally 
go unquestioined. For example, a teacher could apply the human 
consequences criteria to the content that he/she normally teaches. A 
faculty meeting could be devoted to applying the human consequences 
criterion to the rules and regulations of the school. Obviously, students 
in a class could identify some of their most cherished values and analyze 
them in terms of the probable consequences they have when they are acted 
upon. . 

The use of human consequences as a criterion for judging or 
making dec**isions also provides what seems to be a way of dealing with 
controversial content. Many teachers avo|d controversial subjects- 
because they feai^.tJmt they Will be accused of propagandizing fheir 
students with their own opinions. Many teachers fear that student 
decisions will meet with criticisfi in the community and. thereby cause ^ . 
"trouble"* for^ the teacher. The use of human consequences to evaluate ' 
behavior and analyze decisions gives, an open and relatively justifiable ^ 
means for judging controversies. The only built-in bias of 'the process 
is a concern with what happens to people when decisions are made and 
acted upon. This bias is based on the belief that human life is valuable 
and if wfe value human life, we should judge the results of our values and 
consequent actions in terms of human life. 

^ - Today we are witnessing a more open society. Values are being 

questioned now which were recently sacrosanct. New values are constantly 
being proposed as ways to deal with "future shock." This increased 
number of value alternatives means that these new and different values 
will constantly^ need^ n)l?e , evaluated. -The human "^consequences approach 
provides a means to tentatively asseSs our valufrs before acting on them 
by judging them in termsNDf how they will affect ourselves and others in 
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the near and distant future. Is it not better to have a considered- 
commitment tor a value b$sed on human consequences than to have a 
conditioned-commitment based on some ideology or authority? Should 
decisions be made because they are the dejnocratic, christian, or American, 
way even if they nvight have negative human consfequelrices? 

The use of ' human consequences as a criterion for judging or 
making decisions will not insure that the decisions will be wise ones. 
However, the consideration of the consequences of a given decision in 
terms of oneself and others in the near and distant future .should 
increase the probability that gross harm to human beings will be avoided. 
Consider ho<( many decisions in the past could have been more desirable if 
the glaringly obvious consideration of human consequences had been a 
priority. How many decisions in the future will be made by governments, 
teachers, parents, businessmen, you and me witK a deliberate 
consideration of what happens^ to people as a major criterion? How many 
.future decisions can we , afford to make without deliberately considering 
their human consequences? 




CHAPTER XXV 
TEACHING^VALUES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 




. « ' - 339, 

>^here was a ttm^ when the teaching of values was a central role 
,of educaxion- The earliest knqwn schools 5000 years ago in Sumeria 
taught reading^ mathematics, religion, history and aphorisms on behavior- 
The teachers of classical Athens. and of Alexandria, were concerned with /, 
ethics, behayior, beauty, along with geometry, history, and cjosmblogy,' ; 
and early universities in^this country were largely conc8irne?i wltTi 
teaching the clergy. Church related, universities stin^lfeach'/moral 
value^.as an iniportant part of^thejr function* Th6 transition to the 
moflerrv s,ecul§)r university. as% we inow it in America^ has taken place 
gradually Qver the years,' — as relfgioTi has assumecl a much smaller role 
in the curriculum and els science artd the professional schools have come 
to play a larger; role. . 

There are a number. of voices now, representing differing 
ideological, backgrounds and Indeed differing concepts of what ve^lues are 
important^'who advocate a return to a poJ.icy which stresses the teaching 
of values in lihe university. Some would go so far as to make this a^ 
central task of higher educXttph once agaifii \r 

/-iHlliam B. Boyd/the President-designate of the Unive/sity of> 
^Oregon,, advocates a strong emphasis on h^^manistic studies designed tqx' 
persuade the student not, only that society suffers frqrh^deceil; iqd IJfck, 
of va>-ii^s, 'b.ut that the university itself is o.ften essentially di^onest. 
His is^nore than a call for universities^.to teach' ethics, moral s^and 
v.alues, it is a l:alT for total refpnrt. in operation. To one who is 
convinced that his colleagues -in teaching and administration are by and 
large sincere and dedicated, striving ^for truth by standards not often 
fashionable^ in other, callings, his thesis is not convincing-. ^ 

Harlan Cleveland, the former President of the University of' 
Hawaii "and now Director of Progreps in International Affairs of the Aspen 
Institute for Hur^fenistic Studies,' advocates a^s.^a central role of ,the 
university the "teaching of the ethics of citizenship." He belijeVes that 
the values of students must be molded toward appreciation of ,a better 
environment, more judicious use. of resources that the world rpust share 
and less pollution^ He advocates trainingj,..cdtii/sWs^ for a world of 
limited •resources. . - . - . • * 

• There are demands both frotp the lef^'^and the right that we 
teach more about va>U9§/ There are calls from some humanists "that we 
replace our science and engineering courses with courses stressing hum^n 
values. The motivation varies from philosophical to social. ^ i 

It is clear that there i's not complete agreement on the reasons 
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for a ^€rjB«?ect emphasis on values in our curricula in higher education or 
.on the/ffarticular values to be emphasized. Thepe is, perhaps, a unifying 
thenpfi^tft the conviction^that society's problems' would ben6fit'from a 
g;>eater ."general appreciation of ..certain val.ues and that .this greater 
ppreci^tion can and "ifhould be taught In the universitie'sr The evidence 
adduced varies too much emphasis on the material , too figiclj' deception, 
too little attention to the beauties of nature, too litti^or too much 
industry! too little or too much competition, too little. self-reliance, 
too many ipbber -barons , too little or too much patriotism-^ too much or 
too littl| attention to the basic values of the past. Wh|te*ver the 
precise reform desired, -the thesis is that the universiti^ should set' 
-about ificiflcating more appropriated value systems, by requi^iing students' to 
pass, courses devoted to these systems in order to get. a bachelor's degree. 

This prescription for a responsivte and responsible school 
systemxai^^ a large number of questions. Is society in need of* . 
restruttur.|ig? If so, irf what^ direction? Is it worse than it has been 
on the avei^ge? C^ti we improvte it this way? ^Gan we dp^what the' church 
xould not?|rs this restrujcturing a proper goal for hiShpr education? 
Where is th| thin line between education and indodtrirfpoft? What, effect 
vi^ill we actpally have on th^ students? Will a doctMnffre ethic liberate 
or'will it ,enchain? Which ethi^ are we to teach? vArg the vafious values- 
advocated by different groups equivalent or Is ther^ it least, a oommon 
base on which we. can all agree and if there is such^c6mmon base^* how 
confident are we that it is correct? To what extent Aio we infringe on 



jlier 

ly congenial 
students 
to 

:iand choose the 




^ the'home and th?* church? To what extent .are we us1n 
'education sys|:^m to fCirther personal philosophies o 

social or political theories? to what extents if w^ 

the facts/ (whatever they may be) do w6 need to tell 
, .Interpret those facts? To what extent should we pi 

facts we will teach in order to prove^^our point? 

In asking these questions in a negative waj^ I do not* mean to 
impjy that all the answers are necessarily n^ative. or tha^t the answers 
are necessarily clear and unambiguous. R^pner^ I am pointing ,oiit that 
there are serious questions to be answered before we blithely undertake 
a major change 1i^ a system of education that has gradually evolved and 

has^served society in a world jiot completely devoid of major crises 
rather well • ^. 

Before^iscussing what we should do, it may be werll to be clear 
about what«we* now do^. It may not be appreciated and it should be 
stressed that the educational system and In particular higher education 
as an essential, part of its function does make evalUatibns and does teach 
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values. We he^ve become much more caujtidus and circumspect about it than 
we were fift/ or two Hundredyears agp, but n't is inherent in the^ nature, 
of a univer^'ty that we must do so. , , 

V'alues and evaluations must play a critical role in higher 
education if for.^no ather reason than! the fact that the amount of 
knowle4ge and information which has been accumulated in written form in 
the past 6000 years is far too great to be imparted to any student in a' 
finite Tength of time. Not only does the existing knowledge occupy 
millions of volumes on our major; librjary shelves but there is an 
information explosion which necessitates cons^tant review apd 
re-evaluation of what we selected to teach a few years'ago. , 

The faculty of a university must continually evaluate both the 
old knowledge and the new with regarq to its validity, its importance to 
a general education, and its relevance to developments with which we 
anticipate the student may have to cope a decade or two in the future. 
It takes a dedicated and a very wise faculty to undertake such a 
continual review, to be entrusted with such, a vitaT evaluation, and to 
decide what small part of the totalitjy of written experience is important 
enough to be transmitted to everyone y/ho aspires to higher education, 
what parts are essential to a liberal' education, and what parts should 
form the core of the fifty or sixty majors we offer. . 

If this function of evaluation, selection and synthesis of 
. knqwledge was not a critical function,- the student who had the. 
motivation would nJ^need a school system once he had learned .to read. 
He could find all h^needed in the library at far less cost. The fact - 
.that it is a critical function is one reason for needing a^ first-rate 
faculty. • V. . ^/ 

. . This continual review iS required both because of-* new insights 
into the .nature of our disciplines and because*^ the needs of society and 
of rteclfnology change with time. Solid state devices hjave replaced the 
vacuum tube. The concern with air pollution ha$ r:eplacedL^tbe concern for 
more powerful automobile engines. 



Th6 importance of quantum tjijsory to the understanding of solid 
'State lasers and superconducting rpagftets; have necessitated changes in the 
topics covered^in algebra ^tM^aTcul us classes, changes both in emphasis 
and in kind. TKese change:^ appear in undergraduate curricula as well as 
in graduate work. ^ ' / ^ ^ - 

/ To "indicate the, pervasive nature of the eval^iation function of 
a university, let m give 'some concrete examples. 



Mathematics is a vast subject — few if any mathematicians can 
be expert in it all -- and the needs of students change with time. Those 
of you who have become acquainted with "the new mathematics" in grade 
school and high school know that fresh and basic evaluations have been 
made in the last decade' in what to teach and how to teach it. • In the 
university, the material chosen for the major must be re-evaluated 
regularly because of the needs of science and engineering, as well as. 
because §f developments in mathematics ibelf. 

•||e^ici|ie is- a rapidly developing] and changing field. My 
colleagues; dji medical faculty tell me that the .treatments and 
prescription's?'5f.;totlay will be out of date in another five years. 
Nursing shares '^ti^is rate of development. 

The fields of economics and business, are rapidly evolving and 
are>-being profoundly affected by the computer, as is library sciences, 
sociology, engineering, and even archiaeology. Even are'eis such as the ' 
languages and the classics are changing. In the. case oY the classics new 
archaeological| discoveries and continued progress in the ability to read 
old documents and hitherto untranslatable, records such as those in 
Hittite or Myc^nean Greek have greatly a*1tered aT]id . improved our 
understanding of ancient times arid of~the literature of ancient times.' 
Myths and ^legends assume a new importance. ., 

Due to historical research, we understand the societies which 
are the settings for Shakespeare's, Dante's and Goethe's works better' 
than we did twenty years ago and we understand their masterpieces better. 
Althpugh the pace of developments" in the humanities is not equal to that 
of the science?, here, too, the process of evaluation and re-evaluation 
is essential. - • 

That the student is affected and his value system is. influenced 
by this process of evaluation is evident in a number of ways. .First, it 
is clear that^the quality of his education depends on the validity of the 
value judgments of the faculty. He understands a subject better if. the 
faculty judgments are better. 

. : Moreover, the material of a course is selected and presented 
"from some point of view. This also involves a value judgment on the part 
of the faculty. Certain pictures, plays, music, books are presented as 
examples of excellent work And others are criticized. Certain styles and 
designs are j)raiaed. Certain presidents are lauded and others not. 
Certain, historical eVents/are stressed and others not. Shakespeare is of 
great . importance now btHrthere was a time when "his work was not 
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recognized as pre-eln^nent. English history is. emphasized more tban DWih 
or Polish history. /Aristotle is discussed and'Ptolemy is not. Astronomy 
is a- department and asrtj^ology is not. 

fhfi student's system of values is also affected by the examples 
set by his yeach^ers. The fact that a professor is openly and honestly 
searching for truth, that he accepts the results of an experiment that 
demolishe$/his pet theory and alters his beliefs accordingly will 
influence his , students. ' The professor's hard work and dedication to his . 
field vill i^luence the value system of the student. 

F^inally, it should b'e mentioned that ethics and values, are the 
subject matter for our philosophy courses and they are also introduced 
directly/ in various professional curricula such as medicine, law, 

enginee/ing, public administration, business, and criminal justice. ^ 

/ 

^ / The purpose of discussing at some length the role of evaluation 
and pf ^vali^e judgments in present day;higher education is to stress the 
cen|:ral character of this role, and to' point out that it affects the 
^stydent and the educational process in an essential way. 

/• The role as I have described it is not, however, what Mr. Boyd, 

^ Mr. ClBoVeland, Mr. Rafferty and other critics of higher education mean by 
the teaching of values. They call *for a more dire6t and a much more 
prominent place in the curriculum for the explicit advocacy of. values for 
all students. They wojiild stress some combination or selection of 
traditional values, humanistic values, religious values, political valuesl, 
and ethics as a part of all curricula. The evaluation of the topics to 
be included in a ma^thematics curriculum or the quality of a pW^i^r of 
what knowledge constitutes essential background for a particul# branch 
of knowledge is nOt sufficient in their view. 

Few of us would dispute the importance of moral judgments "and 
of ethical values for the health of the individual and of soclelV. 

There are several serious pitfalls, however, in explicitly 
teaching moral, religious, humanistic, or political values as a major ^ 
part of the curp'culum in a college or university. / 

If we look at universities in Germany and in Frande, far 
instance, we find* that well orga1iize.d cliques whose members share very 
strong political views and value systems and aji equafly strong conviction 
that these values should dominate the teaching in their u;iiversities have 
virtually tal^en over certain universities. Th? particular tiniversities 

« 
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so aiflicted have become reduced frpmyfnstruments for educating students 
to instruments for indoctrination aiyi ^propaganda 

Not only have such siibi^cts as social science, political 
science' and history become comoj^tely warped/arld dishonest in these 
schools, but evea disci pi inesySuch as mathema^t^/ ha\?e become "red 
mathematics" in which large Amounts of\Bropagan^a are part of the 
courses.. Jhe'^^^\]^etm^A^Jre is s|ferfle^iati[ibe; and many of the 
prcjfessors hfgve by one maffnsVor anotSer been pressurlsd into devoting a 
major fraction of their/lime^ and energies to the indoctrination process. 

Jhe fact that great universities in lajnds which have produced 
some of the strongest centers of learning in thej world have been so ^ 
reduced illustrates that institutions devofed to productive scholarship 
and learning are e)?traordirjdrily fragile creations. 'Organized, resolute, 
and dogmatTc-;;;groups caK take them over/ It also! illustrate's that 
universities "'have becjome reiognizjed as potentially influential 
instruments^^ for gain/ng {iow^r by groups committee! to particiilar value 
systems. T^acliers i^nflUenc^ large numbers of students who .W/ill one day * 
occupy important pdsitton^ ijn society. These students will'llfe. in 
legislatures, in bureaucracies, in business. In la>/: They win wri^e our 
regulations, our /law?, our news stories, and our histories. 

These/sac/ ^xamples show* further that it is p/)ssib1e for meft o/ . 
basic good will, tnoijoughly convinc^fd of, the rectitude! of their own valie 
syste^ms, to^wrap theijiselves in a,c]pak of Absolute njorality eind truth and 
in the najne, of these beliefs, and social^ goals topfact'ice intellectual 
dishonesty apd /deception on a grand scale. Wher/this joccurs the 
university is, utterly destroyed as a- seat of sjcfholarsliip .and learning 
in short as-^a' university. 



/there are other 
emphasis^bn teaching vaj 
live in a democracy wt" 



jfpotential risks/in greatly increasing the 
fs and value s^tems in higher education. .We' 
tolerates a very wide spectrum of beliefs and* 
of values. . As long as'T:he universities which serve this democracy are 
perq^ved by legislatures and by th^^average citizen as being devoted to 
objeciive truth, they are in a good position to defend their programs and 
to coirtinue their seaVch for know^ledge. If, on the other ^and, the 
general impression becomes prevalent that individual professors mis-use 
their academic freedom and the public platform provided them by their 
university positions in order to preach their own personal value sys4;fims 
to a large captive audience, the universities are not in a position to^ ' 
defend the ini^grity. of thefr programs. Other non-academic citizens will 
feel that th^also have a right to preach their particular personal Vc^lue 
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systems from a university platform — and it Will be difficult to 
challenge this right." The on)y special claim the proferssor can fuake for 
being granted a university platform for his views is that he has earned 
access to the platform by mastering the knov^ledge in a given discipline 
and by being acknowledged by others in that discipline an authority. 
He nortnally re-establishes this status regularly by publishing in Ms^^^^ 
field and by contributing new insights and new knowledg? to the field. . 
When he strays from the field in whicPkhe is an expert, however, and \ 
begins to teach his personal value system, he has given up the basis for j 
hi^peculiar> exclusive claim to a univfiyrsity platform. If tKe 
university is s§eA-^ a vehicle for promulgating the personal value 
systems o.f particular individuals, value ^stems not objectively based on 
study ^but on personal preference, then it rs arguable that it fnust make 
iti^platformis available to arj^ citizen and in\particular to any citizen 
wl/o vehemervtly demands this /igh±^ 

X\ * l\am not suggesting that a teacher need hicie his views or his 
iV systems. There are good reasons why he should not. The student 
woulcfe^e misled wt?o believed that his professors have no fnterest in 
\alufes\ir are _ashamed to acknowledge that they do. But tha professor h^as 
no majidafiB to attempt to induce his students to change theiV values to 
confpnTKTo his outside his field of competence. ^ 

The argument I have been making then is^af universities are 
concerned with values and do teach them. Thoughtful men have suggested 
thatxfl^ey should do rttore. There ^re, however, dangers we should bear in 
mij>d if we undertake to do more m a very large scale* 

lJ" There may nevertheless be a case for increasing thfe emphasis on 
some va^lues. There are values which we can probably assume, are shared by 
a Jarge majority of out^-^ciety. We share a belief in the virtge/of such 
concepts as honesty, integrity, charity, equaT opportunity, freedom of^ 
speech, patriotism, democracy and^ustice. (The fact that we do share a 
Relief in these values in itself indicates that these values have been*^ 
tauqht.) It may be a function of our history, political science, and 
other social disciplines, to study the effect of these values or the lack 
of them on a people, a nation, or a society. It is arguable from such 
studies that nations. in which the population had lost or ignored too many' 
of these values have not faced crises or adversity well. Th6 practi-caV 
survival value of an industrious, free and educated pbpulation, of highly 
developed. heal th care systems, of low levels af pollutfon, ,of low levels 
of drug abuse> can -be demonstrated'. The diseasies to which, differen'l 
governmental systen^have proven vulnerable aVe subject to impartial and 
objective study. Ir^ay be that some of these studies should have 
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received greater emphrsis in our. curricula than they have received in the 
past. More emphasis is being placed on -^ome of these topics pow. 

» • 

We should not, however, try to usurp the function of the 
church.. There is no ey44ence that we can do a better, job than the church 
has done in inculcati/ig moral values. 

Finally, I would suggest that the majority of the social and . 
national- problems we face today are not the result of a lack of 
appreciatton of values on the part of the average citizen but are duetto 
a lack Of understanding of how to deal with these very complex problems, 
of wh,at course will achieve a given goal, and often perhaps of a lack of 
will to pursue a given course. Most of our students > I believe, share 
the same deficits. The great majority of them have high standards, 
ethical value systems, good will, but they 'do not know how to achieve 
goals which may be excellent in themselves. This is not surprising since 
our 6Xj)erts, our engineers, economists, social planners, politicians, and 
professors do not know how t-o deal with many of these complex problems 
either. They are not in a position to face the electorate wfth a clear^ 
cut set 5/ alternatives. They cannot say with confidence 'that if we 4o 
this, such and Sj^uch a public or personal value will be benefited to a 
given extent but some other value (such as a high level of employment) . 
will suffer to some other extent. A basic elemenf^n our inability to 
solve these crucial 'probleins 19 ignorance. / . 

■ ^ It is in heJp4ng^to solve this prot)lem, in helping to discover 
what the effest of rariousJ courses of action will be, in teaching the 
experts how tojutilize this knowledge and in teaching the layman how to 
judge between IJhe experts that the system of higher education has a . 
central, an urgeat arid an inescapable role to play. 
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. It^s recognized tliat in one chapter the linkage between the 
analysis of culture variabiles and selected socio-psychologicaT factors - 
which influence individual behavior cannot be presented in depth. This 
is an over^yiew exploration of the relationship of yalue shock and. culture 
shock to crosscultural communications and some strategies for 
amelioration. _ • : — » r 

' Value shock and* culture shock can have far reaching consequences 

in inhibiting <:rosscultura? communications. Those in the helping 
professions social, educational i or healing — face i>roblems in 
crosscultural comnuni cations freqi*ntly, Basic to most poor 
communications is. the interference of the value and belief system of the 
individuals trying to interact. The factors, leading to value shock and 
culture shock tend to stem from an individual's misunderstanding of his 
own culture and the stereotopic notions of the target culture. The 
amelioration of culture shock is dependent upon an understantling of one's 
own culture ancj the development of crosscultural communication skills. 

The relationship of values to culture cannot be disputed. Jhe 
hiej^apehy of values within a culture constitutes a person's base for . 
op^ration>^ One of theiJrimary blocks to effective crosscultural _ - 
communication is in the area of value disorientation^and value miscueing. 
The oisconflnuity between cultures of persons in culturally different 
situa\ions^ not only in culture shock, but basically in value shock 

Va^TO^ock constitutes that state of ponscioushess which finds 
it difficult for\ the ind4vidual to function with a group of people whose 
values are diffet;^nt from his own or whose ihterpretation of values are 
divergent. It is^possibte on the cognitive level to explore meaning in 
terms of values'!^ — One-social group jnight indicate that fit values 
independence and freedom while another gt^oup might say /that in its 
culture it values independence and freedom. But the meaning of these 
terms .may be fpom a different psycho! ogica.l and social [orientation. 
Meml?ers of the/irst group might suggest independence and freedom as 
being able to function in a capacity ofrindividiwn determination. 
Freedom suggests freedom for opportunity, exfttwation J and^ divergent 
thinking, and independence to make use of an opportunity to' take risks / 
and to succeed or to fail. The other group might suggest that freedom 
and independence indicate that they are free from making choi/:es and . 
decisions and -therefore independent from this kind of responsibility. 
These two. points-of-view, while using identical .terms, are d-^'ametrically 
opposed'-to one another. 

In any crosscultural or interculturarcommuni cation situation 
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the. cultural meaning of values presents a >eal stumbling block. Frames 
of references long established within the cultural development of the 
individual through his socialization reflect a high level of conmi^nt 
_ Which is often difficoTTta- ameliorate or overcome. However, there are 
. ' strategies "that an individual might utilizewhen in contact with opposing 
values. Spindler (11) suggests four possible modes of adaptation for a 
person encountering values that may be different from the one he 
originally held. This strategy also suggests possible problems which 
might accur that .would tend to inhibit the development of successful 
crosscultural communication. 

, ; the first basic mode of adaptation to accommodate to the stress 
situation of value conflict is that of reaffirmation. This is .the 
return to or conscious preservation of the traditional cultural' patterns 
and values with corresponding resistance to new patterns and ne'w values. 
Some of the evidence of this occurring, today may be found in the 
, nativistic reaffinnation groups that tend to advocate the return to the 
values of a perceived original culture. This may appear to be from the 
strong right of American tradition of the Founding Fathers to the 
invention of a state of Atzlan. 

^ . ■ ■ ^^.^ 

The second adaptive mode is the synthesis of the oait^rnsof 
culture that have been developed from confrontation wijjj-^TT^val ues and 
cultural systems. This synthesis may or may not h^€^ rational base but 
at least it has a functional base and. one whidu-permits a person (to 

operate on the facade level within the targ^tTgroup-^f-his chorceT — In" 

Micronesia the natives who acquired the facade of American culture, which 
they observed from the movies and from interacting with Americans, were 
identified as "arrived." They had taken on the artifacts and some of the 
cultural components, but had not fully acculturated to the culture they 
were attempting to imitate. 

Spindler's third basic mode of adaptation is assimilation which 
involves rejection of certain existing cultural values and erribracing new 
ones. However, based on .some kind of rationale with some degree of 
consistency, the notion of assimilation Infers the rejection of some 
basic values of one's primary group in favor'of some values of target 
group. Assimilation suggests that a person has a security and a conscious 
capacity to overcome the resistance of traditional values and embrace new ' 
. ones with a certain amount of vigor and resollution. A classic example of 
I an assimilation process is a person who has found a new religion and has 
been converted to it. Quite often he becomes the strongest advocates of 
that religious group and tends, toward fanticism in converting othe,rs. 
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The tQurth mode of adaptation- iS segmentation or \ 
compartmentaliz^tion of the imdividuaTs life through selection of, values 
and patterns that are appropria^te to role behavior ia various soci^V 
relationship^. Segmentation oermfts a person to operate eClectical ly but 
with consistency within the -wpartment or segment of the selected 
operational culture. Mai^ individual^ are able to do this with a great 
deal of facility, especiaTlV those who find it necessary to function in 
more than 'one cultural group whose values are not closely related. 
Going home, for some people, requires a certai^n kind of behavior pa 
which they canifffolerate only in the home situation, but once away they 
operate on an- entirel^ifferent value structure reflecting a different 
cultural affiliation 




The relationship of values to culture, and behavior as 
reflected by this culture, is one of the most interesting* areas of 

n^eleifrch in crosscultural communication. It is important to determine 
what the individual's perception of his own culture is in relation to the 
interpretation of the cultural values that' are shared or are public. 

^ Goodenough (4) explores the notion of public fulture and private culture. 
Triandis (12]Usupports the idea of subjective culture, meaning the I 
culture held by a groUp, and of the notion of auto-stereotyoing anat 
hetro-steiPeotyping. These seem to reinforce what Linton (7) originally 
was referring to when he wrote about cultural universals, cultural 
alternatives, cultural specialities* Each of these notions suggests that 
culture and its value system is learned behavior and has components which^ 
each individual shares reflecting some cultural universals. At the same 
time, it is also sugges^ted that there is a private, auto-stereotyping 
culture. That while central ^)rofessed values may be universal, 

^ individual interpretations and hieijarchies of values exist.* 

Coupled with the notion that an individual possesses both public 
and private cultures, and based on psychological field theory, some 
resear'ch has been done in relation to exploring a person's 
phenomenological fjeld and phenomenological self (Snygg and Combs, 10). 
A person moves into, a cultural milieu taking into it the perception of 
his own culture and at least a stereotypic impression of the target 
culture. It tends to indicate that cultural and value identification 
exists within the individual entering or observing the target culture. 
It is on this basis that man creates his own universe and makes it what 
it is (6). The perceptual field of psychology ties in closel> 
culturlal press |hat tends to inhibit or to accelerate [effects 
cr^ssdul tural communication. In a sense, this suggests the n( 
trahscultural d6mmun1 cation, emanating from tlie , self ahd the < 
by the self as cin intra-active fimction. It wa^ oh th|s theorej 
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basis that a crosscul tural laboratory situation ta help a person explope 
his ethnicity and to develop the skills of crosscul tural communicatipn : 
was designed. 

The Cultural Literacy Laboratory was* developed at The^ 
University of Arizona with the assistance of several graduate Studetits. 
(13) Cultural literacy is defined^ as an awareness of own culture arid 
development of the skills of clrdsscul tural communication. The metjiodology 
suggests that individual consciousness is fundamental. The 
phenomenological self and the phenomenological field constitute the basic 
unit in any crosscultural situation (or any situation). An understanding 
of this relationship results in a heightened consciousness of one's values 
and belief system and is prerequisite to the development of effifective 
crosscultural communication. Linton (7) indicated that "those^who know 
no culture otj^er than their own cannot know their own." It is a 
placement in juxtaposition of one*s own belief and value system in 
contrast or comparison' with another that forms the basic awareness 
methodology of the laboratory which moves the participant beyond the 
cognitive level to the affective domain. 



premises: 



The Cultural Literacy Laboratory is based on the following 



1. Insight into one's own culture is essential in 
enlarging a person's recognition of his own values, 
frustration and tolerance levels, and his ability to work with 
people who are culturally different. 

2. Awareness of one's ethnicity will result in a 
heightened perception of one's impact on new environments with 
this being a prerequisite to effective crosscultural / 
communication. (In* other words, a 'person's ability to see 
himself as he is .is a necessary condition for correctly 
interpreting how others view him and is thus a necessary 
condition for having reas.bnable expectations as^^how 
others will react to him. Ethnicity emerges the beholder 
and is imputed into what appears to be extaml stimuli. The 
difficult task is^ to recognize the impacVof the perceiver's 
own culture on what is observed and hpw this affects the 
interaction process. The struggle^Por the maintenance of 
pluralism is not external, but Lminction of recognizing 
culturcil similarities and diff^ences, or th? range of 
discrepancies between'^own culture and target culture.) 



X .3; A cbmbjnation of planned' intellectual foput 9nd . 

interaction sessipjiS develop attitudes and skills^for ? / 
crosscultural communication which prepare the participant for 
an effective and indeptfi penetration of a culture which H 
different from his own. - ^ 

4. There must be an opportunity for the . : ^ 
participant to have 4n impact in the target. culture in order - ' 
to field test the ski^flls and techniques acquired during the 
readiness period. Thd impact period, or tasks cannot be 
haphazard; they must be planned and structured in order to 
provide maximum payoff! 

5. That upon\completion of the first fi-ve s targes in 
the development of cultural literacy there must be an analysis 

, and diagnosis based upon\pre-test and post- test readings. The 
di^nosis and analysis are designed to identify and.develop 
areas that will transfer to the classroom. 

The laboratd^ is designed to provide for an analysis or 
diagnosis through Instrumentation of the participants' entry behavior; g 
cultural commitment, atld value ahd belief system, . It. was iijppssible to 
Tocate an adequate diagnostic instrument that would help a person explore 
or analyze his oWn culture and invoke a siitfTf^ reactioji^ to a selected 
target culture. The Cultural Literacy In>?^entory was developed to do this 
task, (14) Sixty items based.on Hair§ Map of, Culture and Primary . , 
Message Systems (Hall, ,1959) are given to each participant to explore how 
h^* perceives Ws functioning within his own and targjet operational 
culture. The operational culture is a combination of public and private 
cultures. (4) It relates most closely to Linton's :t7) uniy^rsals and 
cultural alternatives and forms a part of what Trjahdis (^) would 
-suggest to be a combination of a person's auto-stereo Jv^g and 
hetro-stereotyping or subjective culture. The explorlrtion of these items 
forms benchline data reflecting participant's ^np^ehdiyior before the. 
laboratory intervention stages. 

In addition to the Cultural tTueracy Inventory^ Rokeach Scale 
E (9) was selected as another diagnostic instrument. The forty items on 
this openmindedness. scale were generalized to eight- categories: - 
1)^ flexibility of belief and disbelief systems, 2) aloneness, isolation 
and helplessness of man, 3) uncertainty of the future, 4) urgency, and 
reiteration of ideas, 5) securrty of self image, 6) authoritarianism and , 
cause identification,. 7) intolerance, ability to chaiige beliefs, and 
8) value rigidity over time. 'These two instruments together with a 
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personal quesfionKaira which ^involved the usual demographic data and 
^ eleven items ry^fl^cting the mobilityi. academic, and perceived socipil 
interaction pattern of the participant comprised Profile A of the 
Uboratory. / 

The SBcond stage is Readiness^and intervention^- I t/1s^ designed 
to teach the social scientific skills of crosscultufal corwnunVation and 
provide opportunity to practice these skills before field worW and irnpact 
in the tcirget culture. In Readiiiess, the participant is givenXarL^-^^^ 
overview of crosscultural communication from a theoreticaLhas-^with 
practical application; /He is taught how to. use the skilTrof vecbal and. 
non-verbal cueing, use of informants, gathering of informattoh and 
questioning, value clarification and valuing,. observing ^d participating, 
,7)ow to do field work, keep fiel-d diaries ,gn both subjectiv.e and objective 
data, and how t;o w.ork^effectiA/eTy in sm^in and large groups, * After- 
approximately 12 to IJs hours of prep^r^ation the partici^)ant selects a 
ta'sk from one of the/primary message systems frdm HalTs Map of Culture,-., 
(5) He then enters^^ the selected target culture where he has to function 
almost independently for 3 to 4 days attempting to practice the skills 
that he has learned during |?eadiness. While in Impact he has the ' 
responsibility of maintaining a field di &ry/ Even though he may not know 
the language of the tiirget culture \\€ is expected to use informants, 
observation skills, cueing from non-'Verbal sources, and so forth, in f- 
order to explore in some depth the task he has selected, v, 

; Following the Impact Task period there is an on-site ,Imp^ct 
Task Diagnosis session before the particiJJant returns to his. ov^n culture. 
After a week or so in his own culture, tJie participant re-takes the 
Cultural Literacy Inventorv^nd the Rokeach Scale E which is classified 
as Profile B. At this tiife the data from Profile A are compared to the 
data from Profile B and returned to the participant. This is a period of 
diagnosis, feedback and discussion of transfer of skiljs to otjier 
crosscultural situations, 

The^tReadiness phase o^'the laboratory consists of, intellectual, 
input and interaction sessions to provide theory and practice, 
opportunities,. The interaction skill sessions provide a basis for large;, 
and small groiip. work and insight into one's own behavior as a process of 
interaction and intra-actitfn. The intellectual input allows for levels 
of sophistication becauise each participant enters the laboratory at a 
different stage of readiness, A Readpng Box is provided to h^lp students 
extend their knowledge in areas where they have discovered blind spots 
and need additional theory or application suggestions. 



^ - While the. Impact session appears to most participant^^ at first 
like fi-eld work iW;fE^ target culture* many soon idealize that it [really 
focuses on the .self and influences of the self-system on the target 
situation. \^ . * 

The flues' the individu^Utake into impact forces' a certain 
jamount of slrress which Oberg calls cultural ^hock, (8) The notion of 

pultural shock suggests a discontinuity between the person's perception 
/of his own culture and hfs^ perception of the target culture.. The basjs 

of culture shock" is of cours' 

with ahd lack of clarity of 



Oberg (8) suggests 



value shock because of the'lfiscontinuitj^ 
he own values. Cleveland (3) suggests 
that the "anttdcrte for cultural shock starts with making sure that ' 
American overseasmen have ta|en a^iharp look at their own culture." 

/ • - . ^ ^ 

t there are four stages of culture shock. 
The first one is one of euph'tfriai excitement, and enthusiasm of being in 
a .target culture. The parH(;ipant in this stage imputes into ihe 
situation the values tha,t he hi?" carried with him. These values reflect 
both his private and'his public values. He sees the target culture . * 
almost as hi^ own. In a sense th;is becomes a kind of American.enclave 
culture where there is no need fo^r drastic accommodal^ions to tHings that 
are different because he perceives many more similarities thant 
differences.* Once this level of [euphoria has been explocjed by the 
awareness of value and be Uef system conflicts the participant '^enters the 
second stage of culture shock which is characterized by anxiety, 
suspicion, fear, disgust, and intolerance. This stage may result in 
actual physical disability. ' It is at this stage tb^t the va.lues that he 
has imputed into the ^target culture cannot be Verified and the ^ 
stereotypes with whj/Ch he has entered the target culture (even of his own 
culture) *are not valid to him and not boy^ ,oUt in What he has^ ^ 
observed or how-tre has interacted.^The greaisest aiTeas of conflict ' 
between own cul/cure and target culture for more than the thousand 
participants wfio have gone through the laboratory have been in the 
primary mes^ge system (5) relating to bisexual ity, territoriality, 
temporality, and associatit5*n. It is in these aeeas e^tch culture *has a 
valuing hierarchy that is greatly reflected in'the public culture and * 
operationally accepted behavior pattern.- ' ^ 

\ . The third stage of culture shock and of value shock is the 
^tage of accpjpmodation^ The participant .may say "I only have three more 
days to stay here," "I can make it unti^*the end of^ the week»",or "I can 
make art accommodation while I am faking it through the next few montfis." 
The accommodation stage is'similar-to Spindler's notion df .segmentation 
in which there is opportunity to withdraw to One's owh culture and at the 
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" same time when 'operating in the target culture at least put on the facade 
of .accommodation afid putting up with differences. The final ^tage in 
Oberg's notion of overcoming culture shock is the one of ihe adjustment 
stage in which a person has beerv-able* to make .some kind'of synthesisr of 

' values and has come to some rational adjustment in the process. This is 

" the state of l^Qmeostasis. " . 

The important thing to recognize, and orfe .of the crucial - 
elements of the laboratory, is that the-participa'nt imputes into the 
situation his own values andlhis own xliltura-l commitment. When the 
participMt enters. the target culture the purpose is not to-know more 
about the target culture, the purpose is to know more about one's own 
value system and culture. The laboratory is- designed to help the 
participant recpgnize that nothin^fis going on' but his individual 
perception of his own values and culture, of hi-s own universe, and he 
makes the' target culture what it is. The mere fact that he is -in a 
target culture skews that culture and changes the social relationship 
urwer -^observation. Arensberg (1) stated that "to examine the cultural 
premise of one's ^jjwn action and thought is a difficult process. In one's 
own culture it may^ver be necessary and most people probably think more 
■freely and act better* without ever doing it. However, in dealing "with 
the peopJ-fiL^f^ another culture it is a necessity of first importance." 

, . Participants who havJgdne through the laboratory have 

reflected in their field diaries and through the instrumentation, a 
keener sense of awareness of their own values and culture. The hidden 
agenda is to specifically, recognise that one's own value system and 
culture is the key to. ameliorating value shock and cultural shock. This 
key when uncovered and explored pro\^ides the participant with a stronger 
^sense of his own ethnicity. The cofiscious effort to overcome the 
hesitancy .to explore one's 0Wn culture provides a> methodology, and a 
cognitive .and affective sense of power, tt) work more effectively in 
overcoming value shock and the debilitating aspects of culture shock. 
Effective crossCultural communications require this kind of self-insight 
and growth, which for most, participants must be planned and developed 
sequentially. . ■ , • 
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/ Before investigating ways in which values are^ learned we should 
estafbVish what is meant by the term valuefs. They may be used to describe 
wha^ is or was,! or what ought to be, Or ought to iiave been. As an 



I / 



intangible bases* for behavior they constitute an interdependent S0t of ^ 
Sidelines which provide for consistency in the life -of an indivi<lua1 or 
a group. An. individual's character is based upon his v^lue system. As 
such it serves as the penetrating and' recurring quality in the decisipns 
of the individual. Although the individual may not be conscious about' 
which particular value or set of values is determining his choice, the 
person is attracted to a particular solution to a decision because of his 
value system. Values give the individual^ a sense of purpose and direction. 
They provide a bases for detennining what is right or wrong. By having 
values an individual knows what his behay^ior should be and what kind of 
behavior he can expect from those arour)/him. 

' Values may be considered to be in a hierarchy. Values may be 
considered to be Constant or they may l?e considered to be altering as a 
person develops. A person^s philosophical approach will determine 
whether he sees values as constant or changing. Values may be grouped to 
assist in understanding them. They can be separated into physical, 
intellectual, and social or into additional categories which would 
include aesthetic, econqmic, religious, and th^eoretical . ^ Through 
examining a classification system an individual can start determining 
some of^his values and begin to see how they influence his life. 

Individuals will identify various ways of learning values.^ 
Each person will have his own phiTosophical approach and his owh idea j, 
about the source and origin of values. His identification^ of the method 
of learning a value will vary according to the particular value being /' 
learned. I 

Examples of th^ influence of one's personal philosophical 
approach will clarify the idea^llfat is meant.' Idealism declares 
values are absolute and ^unchanging. With such an approach facts le 
would be the basis for developing values. Values are relative for 
pragmatist, therefore he would need to know\the situation and set 
determine his values, r 

Some values are learned In different ways at different ages in 
life. An appreciation for the opportunity to participate In th^ affairs ^ 
of the federal government is an example. In early school life /students 
have the advantages of our system of government explained in lectures and 
textbooks. Sti^ents read and hear about the value of such*a j(ystem of 
governme)it. They have opportunity to analyze and even to see/som^ 
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advdntargeS of .our .type of government. Loiter in life they get to 
experience the act of voting for particular candidates. For some, -'even * 
later in. life, comes ^the opportunity^ to *htfld public office. Another 
example w&uld be learning to value rpbney. A child values money because 
it brings for him Some things his iJarents have not given to him. In most 
cases in' a^dult life he learns to value money because he -has to work to 
earn it. ' * . . ^ 

There is fio dilificulty ^wi understanding th-at honesty is 16arne*-- 
in a^fferent way^than is appreciation for the work of B famous artist. 
Respect for hard jTork will be developed in a different way than a person 
would cultivate an appreciation for. great literature. 

Wi.th sojDe^agVeement about what values arerH^w-^fchejrscan be 
classified, and some generalizations ab?m± influences on how values are ' 
learned we can examine some specific methoite of learning values. Most 
groupings of items such as ways of learning values leaves something to be 
desired. The writer has used an acrostic as headings to group^ methods of 
learning values: viewing, analyzing, liberal arts approach, urging, 
experiencing, and social efpproval. 
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Viewing 



People develop values by Viewing the other people and things in 
ironment. As babies they see th^ model that parents present, 
pie set by others later in life continue to ntold vsilues. 

Youn9 children see the value that p^irents place on courtesy, 
respect for the individual, and emphasis on family pride in the home'. In' 
school students see the values of others exhibited. They observe the way 
others act In the'group situation. New experiences and new values are 
presented for students to Qbserve. As stud^ts work and study together 
they exhibit their values related to citizenship, school spirit,, and work 
habits. In their relationships they 'display their tolerance for others, 
their own self discipline, and their own^ respect for truth and 
intellectual honesty. In the church people observe religious objects and 
symbols which provide a basis for values. The business world provides 
advertising, slogans wffich influence values as they are viewed. Various 
groups use uniforms, medals, and badges which are observed and. which 
influence values* An example would be'the color of a jatket worn by 
athletes at a particular school. 
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Analyzing 

There>are various ways in which people can'analyze information. 
In the process of examining information, values may learned, weakened, 
or strengthened- By i interpreting data people will bejexpfosed^to 
information which may influence their values. Values may be influenced 
as ine result of formal resesrch. Problem solving gives an individual an 
opportunity to examine his own value system. By reflecting on one's 
values a person may reevaluate his value system. Beyond that one may use 
his imaginatiqn to place, himself in a new setting thereby analyzing his 
-total value system. By simply stating one's values a person has ^ 
opportunity to probe his values. An alternative would^e to compare 
values w|gh someone else. Through a more thorough sfearch -ejie may 
summarize his values and even seek to devise his own classification 
system for Ms value!^. One may scrutinize his values by making a deep 
investigation into each one, its origirj, and its influence on the 
decisions whichr he makes. 



Liberal Arts 

The liberal arts approacirltd devfe^oping values assumes thfet 
students will ^idopt the proper values^ from the materials with whicfi they 
come in contaq|L As students are given o{)portunity to examine tfa^ great 
thoughts and a^mpTishments of man they gain a basis for developing their 
own values. By being exposed to the best that is available in/literature, 
art, and music students will adopt the values which will proye, tp be best 
for them according to this.-approach. 

In order for the liberal arts approach to provide what is 
intended some planning for the curriculum is necessary. First some broad 
objectives must be determined. Then the objectives must be desired 
behavior. Third the types of activities from the liberal arts which will 
produce the desired behaviorlmiGSt be selected. Some method of appraisal 
Will be needed if any evaluations of the program is. to b^'made. The 
final step 1s to compare the result with the origirial^jectiyes th^lt 
were established. 

Steps through which students go as learners are a knowledge of 
principles and facts related to a particular problem, understanding and 
grasp of the informatloft so they can make an aj/plication of the knowledge. 
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analyzing the particular situation, and applying appropriate principle or 
guideline to bring a desired solution to the pro"bTeni. 

To be effective in influencing student values the liberal arts 
approach should be developed with the foregoing guidelines in mind. 



Urging 

Values may be learned through urging from other people. There 
are various forms or degrees or urging. As used here some of the urging 
may be in a positive form and some may be in a negative form. People are 
persuaded to accept certain values by others by haying certain values 
stressed. Urging may be in the form of Indoctrination which is often 
subtle butXffective. Propaganda programs influence the value systems of 
people. The \^dyerti sing which millions of people watch daily determines 
values.. Slogans which people hear help form values. Flattery and 
praise influences the values which people develop. People are urged to 
determine values through various commands. Values may be influenced 
through name-calling or gbssip. A threat" to a person or his family may 
alter his value system. By nagging some people will be an influence on 
the value system of those about him. 



Experience 

Itji5-often statedJ:hat--^xpefTence is the best teacher. 
CertaifrlyTt is an influence in .the development of a .system of values,. 
The enyironmeiit tnfTuences the language which a. child learns, the emphas-is 
he will give to an education, and his attitudes toward his fellow citizen. 
These in turn constitute values and are ifrfluences on the'whole value 
system of the individual. The values which a person learns from 
experiences in bis environment will depend upon his intellectual ability 
and upon the pressures placed upon him by his society. The setting for 
the experience and the quality of the relationship with the people 
involved will also influente the values which develop. 

Group experiences in a- classroom will inf.luence values of 
students. By working in groups people develop certain values related to 
human relations. Practicing respect and though tfulness in a class 
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.changes value systems. Opportunity to work with those who exhibit a 
willingness to seek to reacti the maximum in assisting others is an 
example. Participation in a group in which actions show that privilege 
carries a responsibility, will influerr^ the -values of an individual. 

As children grow older and have experiences vfl^ people from 
different races, socio-econdmic backgrounds, and oiHures they often 
revise their value system. It is one thing to ^r^ogniz^ and accept a 
value intellectually, yet it may be quite another to put the value into 
practice when the setting changes. New experiences provide the change 
of setting to allow a testing of yajues. 



Social Approval 

The desire to be accepted by the group causes people to accept 
certain values which are thought to be significa!>< by the group. A 
society is a system of relations which unites the members. The social 
interaction provides opportunities for the members to evaluate various 
values. The social heritage or culture will help determine which values 
are most highly regarded. ^ 

There are various methods used by groups to exert pressure on 
the members'. The influence thus exerted sv/ays the individual in his 
value s^em. One method which is used is a reward and punishment system. 
Society determines the correct behavior and •the individuals receive 
various forms of reward or punishment dependent upon how much the 
individual deviates from, the prescribed norm. Such an approach ysually 
^iscourages breaking the norm rather than encouraging seeking to set 
goals above the norm. The particular norm will of course vary according 
to the section of the country in which the individual lives and whether 
he liyes in a rural or urban setting^' An individual disagreeing with Ihe 
behavior and values prevalent in his Society will seek social approval 
and may find it in a small group which th'inks as he doei. 

Another way in which society exerts its pressure is through 
manipulation. Parents will give emphasis to ihose Ideas and goals which 
they vaTue and will paint dark pictures! of* those things which they oppose. 
By such tactics they influence the value systems of their children. 

censorship is a' way of determining the values in society^''' -When 
some options are removed from' society the value system of the group is 
influenced. . ' 
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other pressures from society include tabops> folkways^ 'and 
mores. The^Tower class Is economically insecure. Lo)ier class. children 
are therefore concerned with things which are related to the constant 
struggle for existence. -Society determines the role that individuals 
play in the group. Learning a r61e includes learning to behavel feel, 
and see the world in a similar manner to other persions who are in the 
same role. ^ ^ . , 

\ ^ • . 

At firsts symbols of approvaT are Important to a child only 
when they come from those who arpjresponslble for caring for his needs. 
He later learns to seek apprOytfiTfrom the whole society. This 
socialization it^volves learning sets of values, as well as means of 
communicating with others- Schools, churches, clubs, - and other social 
institutions interact with the home in influencing values of the 

■ J 



individual . 



Summary 



. . Values are assumptions, which are largely unconscious, of -what 
is rtght and important. They imply a prying or cherishing. 'Some are 
more important to an individual than are otners. Various systems of 
groupings of methods of lelFning values could be made. In this case an 
acrostic was formed by using the following devisions: viewing, analyzing, 
liberal artsT^ging* experiencing, and social approval. Briefjy people 
can learn va1ues\l)y seeing them in those aboul them, by makfng an 
intellectual evaluatioji of values, by reading, hearing, and, seeing the 
great ideas of the past in fiterature, music, and art, by being persuaded 
by others, by .opportunity to try out values, and by acceptance or 
rejection ^f one's society. By design one half of the^ categories used 
are considered to develop values at the initiative of the individual and 
one half are those which are considered to develop values by stimulus 
from outside the iDdividual." This does not mean that both are adipally.. 
0 equal in real life. . ^ . . , • 

Every culture has its value system. Values have their primary 
source in early family experience of children., Tf value experiences came, 
to people without any reference to their actions in relations to them, ^ 
then it would appear that there* is no significance for education" in value 
theory. But in a civilization such as oyrs we dp*need education to assist 
in transmitting our culture. If true values do exist, not to help our 
students discover them-1s to leave them prey to false ones. The growth ; 
c5f mature values jcann^t be left totally to cjiance. . 
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In 1946, Miss Lucile Bailey, newly appointed princrpal of Machan 
School , f&lt that she lacked ^the necessary techniques for proper 
supervision of the instructional program. She wrote to The Association- 
for Supervision ^d Curriculum Development requesting helpful materials 
whjch she soon received. In an accompanying letter, the Association 
stated that it had. a few members ,in Arizona and asked Miss Bailey if she 
would try to start a state group, It was further suggested that she get 
*in touch with Alexander Frazier who was at that time iji talifornia, but 
who was sooo to return to Phoenix. 

When Alexander Frazier returned, he and Miss Lucile Bailey, in 
the spring of 1947, made a list of educators who might be interested, and 
planned for a meeting. 

This was the beginning of the* Valley Breakfast Group. Jhe 
first breakfast was held at the Americarv Kitchen, a restaurant on Central 
Avenue in downtown Phoenix, in either November or December, 1947. 
Meetings were held on Saturday mornings^ about once a mdhth., . 

In March or April, 1948, *a meeting was held at Whittier School, 
Phoenix. Those attending agreed to form a state association called the 
Arizona Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development and to 
affiliate with the national organization. These decisions were carried 
out. Officers were. elected with Alexander Frazier, president, and Lucile 
Bailey, secretary-treasurer. A. A. S. C. D. and the Valley Breakfast 
Group owe much to each of these educators. 

According to. assembled records and tnemory of early members ' 
presidents of A. A. S. C. D. have been as follows: 

Alexander Frazier, Phdenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
' 1949^50. ( ^ ^ 

Emily Baker, Arizona 'State University, Tempe, 195^-1951., 

Dr. Lawrence Walkup, Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, 
1951-1952. ^'^ 

Dr. Joe Smelzer, Phoenix^ Junior College,>PhQenix, 1952-1953. 

Miss Mi ldredl(iefer,^ Phoenix Elementary Distrigt, Phoenix, 
1953-1954.' • ^ 

Dr. Duane Manning, Arizona State University, Tempe, 19S4-1955. / 
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Dr<.^ Victor Kelleyr University of Arizona »■ Tucson r-T955-195;&C' " 

Dr. Charles E. Fauset, Northern Arizona University,, RJI^gstaffi 
1956-1957.^ ■ / -y - 

Mrs. Barbara Provost, Osbpm District, Phoenix/1957-1958. 
^ ■ ■ ' 

Mrs. Norma ftiqhardson. State Department of Public Instruction, 
Phoenix, 1958-1959. . ' . 

Dr. Thomas Lee, Tucson District One, 1^9-1960. 

Miss Caroline Tuttle, Phoenix Elemeit^ary District, 1960-1961. ' 

Dr. Hilo K. Blecha, University of Arizona, Tucson, .1961-1962. 

Dr. Gordon Foster, Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, * 
1962-1963., . — 

Mr. Arden Staples, <Osborn School District, Phoenix, 1963-1964. 

Mjss Dorothy Talbert, Tucson District One* Tucson, 1964-1965, 

Miss. Louise Withers, Phoenix Elementary Districts Phoenix, 
1965-1966.- ' / ^ V. ' 

Mr. John C. White, Principal, Mesa Public Schools,. Mesa, 
. 1966-1967.^ - ^: - ^ V 

Dr. Herbert Wilson, University of Arizona, Tucson, 79^,7- 19.68>. 

, Mr, 'Richard Smith, Alhambra School District, Phoenix,^19i8-1969. 

Dr. James Jofm Jelinek', Arizona State Universityj. Tempe,., 
1969-1970. . > ' . ' . ' 

Mrs. Mary Rill, Phoenix Elementary School District One, 

Phoenix, 1970-1971. > . 

•I 

Dr. Chester Brown, University btl Arizona, Tucson, 1971-^1972. 

Mrs. Evelyn Johj^son, Cartwright School District, Phoenix, 
1972-1973. , . n . 



Mrs. P|iyl>1s McMenjiainy, Cart^right School District,* 
Phoenix, 1973-19Z4. 

Mrs. Jaiyne Miller,* Cave Creek Elementary School ^Di strict 
Ninety-thnee, Cave Creek, 1974-1975. 

*. 

When^ I went to Franklin Schppl as principal in September, 1948, 
The Valley, Breakfast Group met for Saturday morning breakfasts there 
until I left in June, 1954 and for a year thereafter. Since that time, 
breakfasts have been held st varioiTs times and places, curre.ntly at the 
Smokehouse Restaurant. • , 
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APPENDIX B 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 



THEIIMA PETERSON, SECRETARY, ARIZONA ASSdciATION FOR 
SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, C/0 
ALHAMBRA SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
■ PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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President,*. Jaj/ne Miller* Caye Creek* Elementary Schooly^Di strict 
Ninety-th-ree, Cave Creek, Arizona^ 

Vice President . John Black, Tevore Browne H^gtf School, *m 
Phoenix, Arizona. , M 

Secretary-Treasurer , Thelma Peterson, Alhambra School District, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Immediate Past President . Phyllis McMennamy, Cartwright 
' .School District Eighty-three, Phoenix, Arizona. 

State Representative to the National Board of Directors . 
'James Jotin Jelinek,yArizon§ State University, Tempe, Arizona. 

Proportional Representative to the National Board of 'Directors . 
^ Herbert Wilson, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

^ ^ Member at Lar'ge. Jewel Taylof', Tucson School District One, 

Tucson, Arizona^. 

Menfcer at Large .. Howard Stitt, Northern Arizona University, 
Flags.taff, Arizona. , , ' 

Member at Large . Mary Rill, Phoenix Elementary School District 
One, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Student Representative^ JoKn Drury,'Northeryj Arizona 
University, Flagstaff, Arizona I / 

Student ' Representati ve : ;Elria Spragia, Arizona State -< 
University, Tempe, Arizona* v\ ] 

Student Representative . 'Elizabeth Preece, University of 
Arizona,, Tucson, Arizona. 
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